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PREFACE. 



Thb plan and method of presentation of this work are the result 
of many years of teaching experience. It has worked well in the 
hands of the author and has grown into its present form gradually, 
in response to the needs of student and teacher. It would seem 
therefore not unreasonable to hope that it may be of service to 
others in similar circumstances and with similar needs. 

It is the confirmed opinion of the writer that a text-book to be 
of the highest value to the student should contain more than a 
brief outline of the most elementary principles, even although the 
time at disposal for actual class work may oblige the teacher to 
confine himself to such an outline. A text-book should be of use 
to the student during the whole of his course and afterwards as a 
book of reference, as the various applications of mechanics oblige 
him to look up more in detail the iinderlying principles. With such 
a text-book in his possession the student grows in the knowledge 
and mastery of the subject long after his class has passed on, and 
such a work becomes a valuable possession. His growing famili- 
arity with its scope and uniform notation make it easy of reference, 
and it forms the best preparation for reading with ease and intel- 
ligence more advanced works. He should find in it everything in 
the way of principle he may need, with enough of practical applica- 
tion to illustrate and guide him. 

For the teacher the work should be so arranged that he can 
readily lay out his course according to the time at his disposal and 
the needs of his students. 

In most of our technical institutions the calculus is taken up at 
an early stage. It is very desirable that its applications should be 
kept in view. If, then, the study of mechanics can be taken up 
earlier than is customary, the two subjects will illustrate each other 
to mutual advantage. 

The present work is an attempt to cover the x)oints indicated. 

The subject of Kinematics is treated in Vol. I with all the 
tiioroughness its importance demands, and intentionally with more 
fulness than the time ordinarily at disposal for this subject would 

• • • 
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IV PREFACE. 

warrant. We would, however, call attention to the following 
points : Articles for advanced students are in small type. Articles 
containing applications of the calculus are enclosed in brackets. 
The large type by itself constitutes an abridged course. The teacher 
can thus lay out such a course as regards time and thoroughness as 
he desires. As a work of reference for both student and teacher it 
should have an independent value. It is believed that the engi- 
neering student will seldom need to go outside for reference. 

The examples are numerous. The value to the student of these 
is, in the writer's opinion, very great. They are kept apart from 
the text, and the teacher can make use of them to such extent as 
seems good to him. Those who may be at first sight deterred from 
using the book, because of its covering more ground than the time 
at their disposal -warrants, are asked to look it over in the light of 
the preceding explanation. It is believed that no matter how 
abridged a course is thought necessary, the teacher will find it here 
ready to his hand. 

The subject of Statics is treated in Vol. II, and here the same 
remarks hold. The discriminating teacher who wishes a short 
practical course will easily find it here. A large portion of the 
volume is devoted to engineering applications, such as Dams, Earth- 
work, Retaining Walls, Strength and Elasticity of Materials, Theory 
of Flexure. All these subjects are taught with more or less fulness, 
usually by the use of separate works. The subjects named are 
treated with thoroughness and fully illustrated by numerous 
examples, within the compass of 160 pages. 

The subject of Kinetics is treated in the third volume according 
to the same plan. 

The volumes have been printed separately for convenience of 
class work. Each is furnished with a complete index for reference. 
We have included in the three volumes no more of the subject than 
in our opinion the engineering student should sooner or later be 
familiar with. ** If a man knows mechanics," says a well-known 
engineer, **he can make himself an engineer; if he does not, 
nobody can make an engineer of him." 

There are two ways of teaching this subject. One by the use 
of an elementary abridgment, which student and teacher must 
afterward supplement by the use of more advanced works later 
on. The student then throws aside his elementary treatise as soon 
as he finishes it, and either has to start again with a new work, or, 
as is often the case, gets no real grasp of the subject and no work- 
ing familiarity with any valuable reference-work. 

The other way is that here pursued, of giving the student a work 
BufGlcient for his needs, written with direct reference to his needs 
and development from beginning to end, while at the same time it 
allows of all desirable curtailment in the introductory work. It 
is so presented that the subject may be taken up earlier than is 
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customary and made to illustrate and help in the other mathemati- 
cal studies of the course. 

It is the author's plan, with his students, to first go over all three 
volumes, omitting everything not absolutely essential, taking thus 
only selected portions of the large print. When the student thus 
has a connected and intelligent grasp of the whole subject, the 
remaining time is employed in picking up those omitted portions 
which are of most importance. The work is then in the student's 
hands as a work of reference which he can use, and which he is 
safe to use and value during the rest of his course. 

Heretofore, works thus valuable for reference have been too 
condensed and too abstract. They are written for the engineer, 
not for the student. On the other hand, te^t-books for the student 
have been too elementary and too much abridged. They are 
intended for the beginner only and have no value for the progressive 
student. The present work is an attempt to take the beginner and 
leave him with a work which shall be of permanent value to him 
during and after his entire course. 
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SECTION L KINETICS OF A PARTICLE. 



CHAPTEE I. 

EQUATION OF FORCE. 

KINETICS. TRANSLATION. EQUATION OP FORCE. EQUATIONS OF MOTION. 

Kinetics. — We have treated in Vol. I of the science of Kinematics 
{Kivrfucx, motion), or the measurable relations of space and time 
only, that is, of pure motion. We have therefore considered the 
motion of a point or of a system of points without reference to 
matter or force. But we have to deal in nature with force and 
material bodies. 

The science which treats of those measurable relations of matter, 
space, and time involved in the study of the change of motion of 
bodies due to force is called Dynamics {f^vvLxm^, force). 

That portion of Dynamics which treats of those principles which 
are necessary for the discussion of forces and bodies in equilibrium, 
and generally of forces without reference to the change of motion 
caused by them, we have called Statics, and have considered in 
Vol. II. 

That portion of Dynamics which treats of forces with reference 
to the change of motion caused by them we call Kinetics, and treat 
in the present volume. 

Kinetics of a Particle—Translation. — We have seen (page 83, Vol. 
II, Statics) that when a rigid body is acted upon by any number 
of forces applied at different points and acting in different direc- 
tions, that IS, whatever the motion of the body may be, the motion 
of the centre of mass is precisely the same as // the body were re- 
placed by a particle of equal mass at the centre of mass, and all the 
forces were transferred to this particle loithout change of direction 
or magnitude. 



2 KINETICS OF A PARTICLE— TilANSLATION. [CHAP. I. 

,When, therefore, we consider only the motion of translation of 
a body without reference to its rotation, if any, tve cati always con- 
sider the body as a particle of equal niass concentrated at the centre 
of mass. 

The study of motion of translation of a body under the action of 
force is therefore the same as that of a particle of equal mass. We 
thus consider first the Kinetics of a Particle, or Translation. 

Equation of Force. — The student before taking up this portion 
of our work should be familiar with the general principles of Dy- 
namics as given in Vol. II, Introduction, Chapters I to IV, pages 1 
to 55.* 

We have there seen how to measure mass and force, and how to 
find the centre of mass of a body. We have also seen that the 
direction of a force is the same as that of the acceleration it causes, 
and the magnitude of the force is proportional to the acceleration 
it causes. The relation between force, mass and acceleration is 
there found to be given by 

^ = riif (I) 

where ni is the mass of a particle in units of mass and/ is the in- 
stantaneous acceleration in units of acceleration and F is the force 
in units of force. 

This is called the equation of force. It gives the magnitude of 
the force F which causes in any particle of mass m the acceleration 
/ in the direction of the force. Force, then, has magnitude and 
direction and can be represented like acceleration by a straight 
line. The principles, then, of pages 70, 84, 95, Vol. I, Kinematics, 
hold good for forces also, and we can resolve and combine forces 
and have the " triangle and polygon of forces." 

Thus let ih be the initial velocity of a particle P of mass m, moving 
in any path PiP, and v its final velocity at the end of any time t. 

If we draw OQi parallel and equal 
to Vi and OQ parallel and equal to v, 
then QiQ gives the integral or entire 
acceleration in the time t, both in direc- 

QiQ 
tion and magnitude, and -^-~ gives the 

magnitude and direction of the mean or 
average acceleration, or mean time-rate 
of change of velocity in the time t. 

The limiting magnitude and direction of -^r— when the time t 

is indefinitely small, is the acceleration /, or instantaneous time- 
rate of change of velocity at any instant. 

Now this change of velocity is due to the force. If there were 
no force, Vi would remain unchanged both in magnitude and direc- 
tion. The force at any instant is then given in magnitude by 

F=mf 

and its direction is the direction off. 

Force, then, like acceleration, is uniform when it does not 
change either in magnitude or direction. If either magnitude or 
acceleration changes it is variable. 

The unit of force is then that force which gives one unit of mass 
one unit of acceleration in the direction of the acceleration. This 

* Any student taking this work in course should not fail to thoroughly 
review these pages at this point before going farther. 
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is called the poundal when the unit of acceleration is 1 ft.-per-sec. 
per sec. and the unit of mass is the pound. If then in equation 
(I) we take m in pounds and / in feet-per-second per second, equa- 
tion (I) always gives F in pouiidals. 

Since the acceleration due to gravity is g ft.-per-sec. per sec, 
the force of gravity upon one pound is then gpoundals. One pound 
then weighs gf poundals. Hence if we wish F in gravitation units 
(page 6, vol. Il, Statics), since one pound weighs g poimdals we 
have only to divide mf in equation (I) by g. We have then 



rnf 

g 



F^='-^ (II) , 



In equation (II), if we take m in pounds and /in feet-per-second 
per second, we have F in gravitation units; that is, we obtain the 
number of pounds whose weight will be equal to the force. 

If in equation (I) we take m in grams and / in centimetres-per- 
second per second, we always obtain Fin dynes; while equation (II) 
^ves us F in gravitation units, that is, the number of grams whose 
weigjkt will be equal to the force. 

The accurate value of g for the locality should be taken when 
^eat accuracy is required. The values of g for different localities 
are given on page 93, Vol. I, Kinematics. In ordinary calculations g 
is usually taken at 32 J ft.-per-sec. per sec, or 981 cm.-per-sec per 
sec. We see then that one poundal is the weight of about one 

half an ounce, or more strictly the weight of - part of a pound, 

while one dyne is the weight of about 1 milligram, or more strictly 

the weight of - part of a gram, g in the first case being taken in 

feet-per-second per second, and in the second case in centime tres- 
per-second per second. 

Equation of Motion. — The equation of force i'' = m/ enables us 
to find in any case any one of the three quantities, acting force F, 
mass of particle m, or acceleration /, if the other two are given. 

F 

If then mass and force are given, the acceleration f = — can be 

m> 

found. We can then apply the equations of motion given in Kine- 

Tfiatics, Vol. I, Chap. Vll, page 81. 

IlliLStrations. — The following illustrations will make clear the 
application of the preceding article. 

1. Motion of a Particle Projected Vertically Upwards from the 
Surface of the Earth.— Take the origin at the starting-point on the 
earth^s surface. Let the mass of the particle be m and the accel- 
eration of gravity at the earth's surface be g. Then at or near the 
earth's surface the weight of the particle is 2''= — mg, where the 
minus sign denotes that the force acts towards the origin (page 58, 
Vol. II, Statics). 

F 

We have then for the acceleration/ = ~ or 

f==-9' 

If the initial velocity is Vi , we have then for the velocity v at 
the end. of any time t 

V = vi — gt. 
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We then proceed as on page 93, Vol. I, Kinematics. 
[In calculus notation we have 

We then proceed as on page 94, Vol. I, Kinematics.] 

2. Motion of a Particle Projected Vertically Downwards towards 
the Surface of the Earth. — ^Take the origin at the starting-point. Let 
the mass of the particle be m and the acceleration of gravity at the 
•earth's surface be g. Then at or near the earth's surface the 
weight of the particle is i^ = -h mg, where the plus sign denotes- 
that the force acts away from the origin (page 58, Vol. II, Statics), 

We have then for the acceleration/ = — or 

If the initial velocity is Vi , we have then for the velocity v at 
the end of any time t 

v = Vi + gt. 

We then proceed as on page 93, Vol. I, Kinematics. 
[In calculus notation we have 

'^"di'^d?^'^^' 

We then proceed as on page 94, Vol. I, Kinematics,] 

3. Motion of a Falling Particle at a Great Distance from the- 
Earth's Surface — Resistance of Air neglected. — Take the origin at the 
earth's surface, and let m as before be the mass of the particle and 
the acceleration of gravity at the earth's surface be g. Then at the 
earth's surface the weight of the particle is — mg, where the minus 
sign denotes direction towards the origin (page 58, Vol. II, Statics). 
Since, by Newton's law (page 44, Vol. II, Statics), the force of 
gravitation is inversely as the square of the distance, we have for 
the force F at any distance s, if r' is the earth's radius, 

F:-mg::r'':s\ or F = - '^f-, 

8 

where the minus sign denotes that the force acts towards the 

origin. 

F 
We have then for the acceleration / = — or 



/=-^'" 



'a 



S^ 



We then proceed as on page 99, Vol. I, Kinematics. 
[In calculus notation 



IS^^^" 



^_d'^ __^s __ gr'^ 

, We then proceed as on page 100, Vol. I, Kinematics,] 

\ I 4. Motion of a Particle Falling under the Action of Gravity near 
ihe Earth's Surface in a Resisting Medium. — Take the origin at the 
ftarting-point. Let V be the volume of the particle and 8 its 
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densitv, and A the density of the medium. Then the mass of the 
particle is m = 5 Vand its weight is + mg = + 5 Fgf, where g is the 
acceleration of gravity at the earth's surface and the plus sign 
denotes direction away from the origin (page 58, Vol. II, Statics), 

The buoyant force of the medium is, according to a well-known 
principle of Physics, equal to the weight of an equal volume of the 
medium, or — J Tgr, the minus sign denoting direction towards the 
origin. The resultant force is then 

F =. ^ ^Vg- AVg = ^Vg[\ -f^. 

We have then for the acceleration, apart from the resistance of 

F 
the medium, / = — or 



s=A^-i\ 



[In calculus notation 

^ dv (Ps L A\ 

We then proceed as on page 111, Vol. I, Kinematics.] 

5. Motion of a Particle Projected Upwards nnder the Action of 
Gravity near the Earth's Surface in a Resisting Medium. — Take the 
origin at the starting-point, which in this case is the earth's surface. 
The mass of the particle as before is wi = 5 F, and its weight is 
— mg = —8 Vg, where the minus sign denotes direction towards 
the origin (page 58, Vol. II, Statics). 

The buoyant force is as before + A Vg^ where the plus sign de- 
notes direction away from the origin. The resultant force is then 
in this case 

F=--8Vg + AVg = -- 8Vg(l - -^). 

We have then for the acceleration, apart from the resistance of 

F 
the medium, /= - or 



[In calculus notation 

^ dv d*s r A\ 



"We then proceed as on page 112, Vol. I, Kinematics,] 

6. Motion of a Particle in a Straight Line under the Action of an 
Attractive Force proportional to the Distance of the Particle from 
a Fixed Point in the Line of Motion. — Take the fixed point as origin. 
Let m be the mass of the particle and a' its acceleration at the dis- 
tance r'. Then the force at the distance r' is — ma\ where the 
minus sign denotes direction towards the origin (page 58, Vol. II, 
Statics). Hence we have for the force at any other point at a dis- 
tance s 



ma' 



F : — ma' :: s : r' or F = — — :-«. 
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F 

We have then for the acceleration/ = — or 

a' 

The motion is therefore simple harmonic (page 101, Vol. I, Kine- 
matica). 

[In calculus notation 

dv ^ (Ps __ a' 

We then proceed as on page 106, Vol. I, Kinematics.] 

7. Motion of a Particle in a Straight Line under the Action of a- 
Repulsive Force proportional to the Distance of the Pajiticle from a 
Fixed Point in the Line of Motion.—Take the fixed point as origin, 
let wi be the mass of the pai'ticle and a' its acceleration at the dis- 
tance r'. Then the force at the distance r' is + ma', where the plus 
sign denotes direction away from the origin (page 58, Vol. II, 
Statics), . Hence we have for the force at any other point at a dis- 
tance s 

x-i # # ^ wict' 

F : ma' :: s : r' or F = + - , s, 

r' 

F 
We have then for the acceleration / = - or 

•'• m 

a' 

The motion is therefore simple harmonic (page 101, Vol. I, Kine- 
matics), 

[In calculus notation 

jf__dv_d's_ a' 

We then proceed as on page 107, Vol. I, Kinematics,] 

The preceding illustrations, together with the following exam- 
ples, will make clear the application of the equation of force 

F=mf 

to cases of motion of translation or motion of material particles. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) A spring-balance is gradiuzted for a place where g = Z2,2ft.- 
per-sec, per sec, and indicates 1.6 pounds at a place where g = 32 
ft.'per-sec. per sec. Find the correct ixilue of the mass, 

Ans. If m is the actual mass, m X 32 is the actual weight in poundals of 
that mass at the place where it is weighed. 

If the balance is correctly graduated, its indicated mass X 32.2 ought to give 
the actual weight. Hence w X 32 = 1.6 X 33.2, or m = 1.61 lbs. 

(2) A uniform force of 2 lbs. acts on a particle of 40 lbs. mass for 
half a minute. Find the velocity acquired and the space passed^ 
through, (g = 32.) 
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Ans. Since the force is uniform, / is constant in direction and magnitude. 
The force is the weight of 2 lbs. or 2g poundals. By equation of force 2g = 40/, 

or/= ^ = 1.6 ft.-per-sec. per sec. Since / is uniform, equations page 51, 

Vol. I, Kinematics, apply, and we have 

V =ft = 48 ft. per sec, « = -^ft^ = 720 ft. 

(3) A particle acted upon by a uniform force describes in ten 
seconds, starting from rest, a distance of 25 ft. Compare the force 
with the weight of the body and find the velocity acquired, (g = 32.) 

1 2a 50 

Ans. 8 = r/f' (page 51, Vol. I, Kinematics). Hence /= -^ = _ = 0.5 

ft.-per-sec. per sec; v =ft = 5 ft. per sec ; F = mf or — = ^ = -^ = -j. 

(4) In what tim^e will a force which is equal to the weight of a 
pound move a mass of 18 pcfunds through 50 ft. along a smooth 
horizontal plane, and what will be the velocity acquired f (g = 32.) 

Ans. (Page 51, Vol. I, Kinematics.) v =ftf s = ^ff^, F= mf. Hence 

1ft 
f=^= -- ft.-per-sec per sec; ^ = 7i sec. ; 13^ ft. per sec. 

(5) A mass of 224 lbs. is placed on a smooth horizontal plane and 
a uniform force acting on it parallel to the plane for 6 sec. causes it 
to describe 50 ft. in that time. Show that the force is equal to about 
28 lbs. weight. (g = 32.) 

(6) Forces of 20 and 30 units acting on two particles produce 
accelerations of 40 and 50 tmits respectively. Shoio that the masses 
are as 10 to 12. 

(7) Two forces produce in two particles accelerations of 25 and 30 
units respectively. Show that if the masses are equ^d the forces are 
as 5 to 6, and that if the forces are equal the masses are as 6 to 5. 

(8) A mass of 20 lbs. is placed upon a horizontal plane which is 
made to descend with a uniform acceleration of SO ft.-per-sec. per 
sec. Find the pressure on the plane due to the mass. 

(g = 32.2.) M M 

Ans. Acceleration of the mass with reference to the earth ] p [(7-80 
is g ; of the plane relative to the earth 30. Acceleration of 
the mass relative to the plane is flr — 30 = 2.2 ft.-per-sec. 
per sec. Pressure = 2.2 X 20 = 44 poundals or weight of 



30 



(9) A mass of 20 lbs. rests on a horizontal plane which is made to 
ascend, first, with a constant velocity of 1 ft. per second ; second, 
ivith a velocity constantly increasing at the rate of 1 ft.-per-sec. per 
sec. Find in each case the pressure on the plane, (g = 32.) 

Ans. In the first case the pressuro is the weight of 20 lbs. simply. In the 
second case the acceleration of the mass relative to the plane is ^ + 1 =1 33 
ft.-per-sec. per sec Pressure = 20 X 33 = 660 poundals or weight of 
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nO; A balloon is ascending vertically with a velocity which is 
increrxHing at the rate of S ft.-per-sec. per sec. Find the apparent 
weight of 1 lb. weighed in the balloon by means of a spring-balance, 
(g = :i2 2.) 

Am. 1.098 IbM. 

(II) A mass M lies on a smooth horizontal plane. A uniform 
horizontal force F is continuously applied. How long will it take 
to move the mass s ft. from rest ? Take M= 2240 lbs., F = 2S Ibs^ 
s=:nft. (g = S2.) 

AnH. F=: i/irpoundals; lience/= -^ or /= ^^ = — ^ ft.-pep-sec. per 

80C* 

2 
If ^ = 82 ft.-per-sec. per sec., we bave/= — ft.-per-8ec. per sec. 



^ 



Hince/is unifonn, we have (page 51, Vol. I, Kinematics) 

1 12 

8=^ft\ or 5=^^Xt^'» or < = 5 8ec. 



M 



-b ii t. 



D 



(12) Let the mass M= 2240 lbs. be moved by a rope which passes 
over the edge of the plane on a pulley and sustains a mass P = 28 

lbs. at its other end. Disregarding all friction 
and mass of pulley and rope and supposing the 
rope perfectly flexible and inextensiSle, find how 
long it will take to move the mass M a distance 
s = 5ft. from rest, (g = 32.) 

Ans. The student should carefully compare this 
example with the preceding and following. 
Here the tension on the rope is i^ = Jf^poundals, where /is the accelera- 
tion o tM. Since P has the same acceleration downward, the resultant acceler- 
ation of P is ^ — /. Hence the tension on the rope is also P(g — /) poundals. 
Therefore - 

W=lXg -/). or/f = -p^- - ^ = ^ ft.-per.8ec. per sec. 

Or we may obtain me same result as follows : The moving force is the weight* 
of P or the attraction of gravity for P, or Pg poundals, or the weight of 28 - 
lbs. as in Ex. 11. The mass moved is P + i*^. Hence 

{P+M\f=Pg, or /= j,^j^ . 

We have for uniform acceleration (page 51, Vol. I, KinemcUics) 

1 1 82 

8 = ^ft\ or 5 = ^ X -^t\ or t = 5.051 sec. 

PMo 2240 X 82 
The tension on the ro])(j is Mf or P{g — f) or ^ = poundals, 

PM 2240 

or the weight of j—_ ^- = "j^f " = ^'''S! ">»• 

(13) Two masses P ~ 2240 Urn and Q = 2212 lbs. are hung by means 
of a perfectly flexible InextenHihla ntpe oner a sinooth piuley . Dis- 
regarding cUl friction and the viaHs of pulley and rope, how long 
will it take for each mass to move ihrougfi 8 = 5 ft. from restf 

(g-32.) 
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Ans. The student should carefully compare this with the two preceding 
examples. 

Tne tension on the descending side is P(g — /), on the 
ascending side Q(g +/), where /is the acceleration. Hence 

(P-.Q)n 224 

I -\-^i 1116 [per sec. 

Or we may obtain the same result as follows: The weight 
of P is Pg poundals. The weight of Q is Qg poundals. 
The moving force is Pg — Qg or (P — ^g poundals, or the 
-weight of 28 lbs. as in Ex. 11 and 12. The mass moved is 
I^ + Q. Hence 

{P+Q)f={P-Q)9> or /=ij^^. 

1 1 224 

Since 8 = ^ft^, we have 5 = g- X TTTQ^^ or ^ = 7.04 sec. 

20Pa 
The tension on the rope is Q(g -^/) or P(g — /) or p , \^ poundals, or 

the weight of I^q = 2225.9 lbs. 

Note.— The moving force in Ex. 11, 12, 13 is the weight of 28 lbs. In 
Ex. 11 the mass moved is Jf = 2240 lbs., hence 28^ = Mf, In Ex. 12 the mass 
moved is P + Jf = 2268 lbs. , hence 2Sg = (P + M)f, In Ex. 13 the mass 
moved is (P+ Q) = 4452 lbs., hence 28^^ = (P+ Q)f, In all cases, moving 
force = m€t88 moved X acceleration. 

The pressure on the axle is the sum of the two tensions, or (P + Q)g — 
(P — Q)f, If the pulley is not allowed to rotate, the pressure upon the axle 
Tvould be the weight of P and Q, or (P + Q)ff- The pressure on the axle 
•during motion is therefore less than when at rest. 

. - "(14) Two equal masses A and B each of M lbs. are suspended by 
€L perfectly fleocible inextensible string over a smooth pulley, A 
small mass C of m lbs, is placed on the mass A, Find the resulting 
-acceleration and the tension of the strifig^ disregarding friction and 
the mass of the pulley and string. 

Ans. The weight of A and C is (Jf + ^)ff- The weight of B is Mg. The 
moving force is then the weight of m or mg. The total mass moved is 2M-\-m. 
We have then by the equation of force 



^f^ mg = (2M+m]f. or / 



mg 



2Jf+m' 



The mass ,B rises with this acceleration and the mass A sinks with this 
acceleration. 

The tension on the string, if we consider the mass P, is M{g +/); if we 

consider the mass J., it is {M-{-m)(g — /). Substituting the value of/, we 

. , ^, _, 2Mg{M4'm^ . .^ . . _ 2M{M+m) 
have m both cases T= — Trrr-, » or m gravitation units T= , ... , -. 

2M-{-m ° 2M-\-m 

Again, before the mass m is placed on A, the two masses A and B are at 
rest. The tension added by m is then the force which gives acceleration to the 

masses A and P, or 2Mf= m{g —/), or/ = .-j-rr-j — . 

mJXl -\- Hit 

(15) Suppose that in the preceding example the mass m is removed 
at the end of the time t. Find the resulting motion. 

Ans. The velocity at the end of the time t is v = ft = x^^-,- — , aiid the 

2M-\' m 
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Kpace through which A has fallen or B risen in that time b 



2-" 2(2if+w)- 

When m is removed ihe moving force is zero, and honco the acceleration is 
zero and the masses A and B continue to move with the uniform velocity 
_ mgt 

(16) A man in an elevator at rest holds in his hand a spring- 
balance with a mass of 1 lb, suspended from it, the balance there- 
fore reading 1 lb. Upon starting he observes the balance to register 
15 oz, for a certain time. Then it changes to 17 oz. for a certain 
time, TJien it again registers 1 lb., and he finds the elevator at 
rest and that it Jias descended 128 ft. Find the time of descent, 
ig = 32.) 

15 
Ans. When the balance registers 15 oz. we have p ^/, = ^^, or the con- 
stant acceleration /i = + 2 ft.-per-sec. per sec. In the time ti , then, during 
which the balance registers 15 oz. the velocity increases from to ^i =fiti ft. 

f) 1 

per sec., and the space passed over is «i = i^ti = ^fiti*. When the balance 

17 
registers 17 oz. the elevator is retarded, and we have p+/j = T^fforf^ = 2 ft.- 
per-sec. per sec. Since the retardation is equal then to the acceleration, the 
elevator comes to rest in the same time, ti , which it required to attain its 
velocity Vi , and passes over the same distance while coming to rest. We have 
then the space passed over 128 = 2«i =/i<i*, or ^ = 8 sec. The total time is 
then 2ti = 16 sec. 

(17) An elevator whose mass is 2240 lbs. is descending a shaft 
which is 100 feet deep. The chain by which it is suspended has a 
uniform tension of 1680 lbs. If the elevator starts from rest at the 
top of the shaft, with what velocity would it reach the bottom f Dis- 
regard the mass of the chain, 

Ans. We have 2240(g - f) = lQ80g. If p = 32 ft. -per sec. per sec, tbt 
acceleration /= 8 ft.-per-sec. per sec. Since v = |/2^ (page 51, Vol. I, Kine- 
mattes), we have v = 4/I6OO = 40 ft. per sec. 

(18) Suppose in the preceding example the elevator is counter- 
balanced by a mass at the other end of the chain, the chain passing 
over a pmley. Neglecting friction and mass of the chain, what 
must this mass be in order that the tension may be 1680 lbs,f The 
chain is supposed perfectly flexible and inextensible, 

Ans. m{jg + 8) = IdSO^r, or taking g = Z2 ft.-per-sec. per sec, m = 1844 lbs. 

(19) A man can lift 168 lbs, on the ground. If in an elevator 
descending with an acceleration of 8 ft.-per-sec, per sec, how muah 
can he lift f If ascending with the same acceleration, how much can 
he lift f 

Ans. m{g — /) = 1685^, or taking g = S2 ft.-per-sec. per sec, m = 224 lbs. 
If ascending, m =- 134.4 lbs. 

(20) A rope passes over a pulley and has a mass P lbs, attached 
at one end and on the other side a mass Q lbs, which slides along the 
rope. If P remains at rest, find the friction which must act between 
the rope and Q ; also the acceleration of Q. 
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Ans. The friction most equal Pg poundals. The force acting on Q to move 
it ib (Q^ — Pg) poundals. If / is the acceleration of Q, then 

Qg-Pg^Qf. or /=<1^^^. 

Hence the velocity at the end of the time t, starting from rest of Q, is* 
i^=ft= ■ ^ -, and the distance described is « = ^ft^ = ^^ . 

(21) [If a perfectly flexible and perfectly smooth rope is hung over a 
perfectly smooth pin^ find the tims it toUl run itself off. 

Let 21 = the length of the rope, m = the mass of a unit of length of the 
rope. Then the mass of the rope is 2ml. 

Let motion commence when one end is at a distance 
of 2«i above the other. Take the origin of co-ordinates 
half way between these two ends at 0. 

At any other instant after motion has commenced let 
the distance of the short end above be 8, Then the 
unbalanced mass at that instant is 2ms, and the moving 
force at that instant is 2mgs. Since the mass moved by 

this force is 2ml and the acceleration is ^-:, we have 

at* 

2mgs = 2ml-^, or ■-, = j. 
Multiply by ds and integrate and we have 

When« = «i ]et« = 0. Then 0= - — and 

6 







ds 



V«« - «,« 



Integrating again, and we have 



/'n 



>J/ I . « = !ogn (/»+ i/«« - «i«) + (7. 



Si 



When 8 = Si let * = 0. Then C7 = — log «i and 

< = |/-logn 
When 8 = 1, the rope will run off and the time required is 

^ g «i 

(22) \8uppose a spring wTiose natural length is AB to be fixed at tht 
end B and compressed from A to C, where it presses against a body of 
mass m which is perfectly free to move horizontally. Disregarding the 
riMiss of the spring^ discuss the motion. 



/ 
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Ans. Let the force at any distance x from A be F\ and at the distance 
AC=»heF. 

Then we have F' :x:: Fis, or F' = F-, 

cPx 
F I ''^n/UI/UUVIM '^^^ acceleration at any point is --r^, and therefore 

-«^-*^ ^ we have 

where we take the minus sign becaus«^ the force and therefore the acceleration 
is towards the origin (page 50, Vol. I, Kinematics). 

Since the acceleration is proportional to the distance, the motion is harmonic 
and the integration will give the same results as page 106, Vol. I, Kinematics. 

We have simply to substitute — for -; and s for r and ic f or « in the equations 

ms T 

of page 106, Vol. I, Kinematics. 

We thus have for the velocity at any distance x from A 

For the time of reaching any point distant x from A 

__ ./ins 

-y -F 

For the time of reaching A 

For the velocity at A 

<j = «4/ — . 



t— \/ '-^ cos-^ — . 



7ns 

If Fia given in pounds, or gravitation measure, it must be multiplied by ff 
ivhenever it occurs. 

We have then, taking i^in gravitation units, for the time of reaching A, 

m 
or half the time of vibration of a pendulum whose length is -^ (page 275, 

Vol. I). 

If the spring is attached to the mass m, the mass will vibrate to a distance s 
on the other side of A, the entire time of vibration being that of a pendulum 

of leugth -=8, and the motion will then be periodic. 

If the spring is not attached to the mass m, the mass will leave the spring 
-Ski A, and move with uniform velocity 

where ^is in gravitation units. 

If the spring were destitute of mass it would stop at A» But as it has 
mass, it will pass A and vibrate back and forth also. 
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(23) [Discuss the motion of a particle under the mutual attraction of 
two spherical bodies. 

Ans. Let the mass of the two spherical bodies be mi and m%, and their radii 
Tx and ra respectively. 




A Fi m Fa 



I 

I ^ 

-05 >l< d'X *f 




Let the particle of mass m be at the distance x from the centre of mass d 
of nil , and let the distance d (7a between the centres of mass of mx and Wa be- 
d, so that the distance of the particle from the centre of mass of m^i^ d — x. 

From page 46, Vol. II, Statics, the spheres attract any particle m between 
them as if the entire mass of each sphere were concentrated at its centre of 
mass. 

Let/i and /a be the accelerations due to attraction at the surfaces A and B 
of each sphere. Then the weight of the particle m B.i A would be mfi , and at 
B, mf^. 

When the particle is at the distance x from d , let the force of attraction 
upon it due to nix be Fx , and that due to ma be F^. Then, since according to 
Newton's law (page 44, Vol. II, Statics) the force of attraction is inversely as- 
the square of the distance, we have 



Fx : mfx :: n« : x\ or Fx = ^^'; 



35* 



F^: mf^::ra^:{d-x)\ or F^ = jf^t^ - 

Let ^a be greater than JPl. Then the resultant force of attraction towards 
63 upon the particle is 

{d — xf X* 

If we divide this force by m, we have the acceleration of the particle m 

dv f^r^^ /,r,* 



dt (d - x)^ xl 



!i 



(l> 



— dx 

Multiply both sides of (1) by 2dx. Then, since — = i?, we have 

at 

{d — xf aj* 

Integrating, we have for the velocity v at the distance x from Ci 

D* = -^ h — h Const. 

d — X X ' 

Let u = Ui when a; = ri. Then 

Const. = ...-r"-'' 2/.r.' 



d — Tx Tx 

We have then, substituting this value for the constant of integration, for the 
velocity i> at any point distant x from d , if Ui is the initial velocity at Ay 



«'=*.'+ w[^,-^4Fr] +^•^■'•''[1- ?;] 



(2) 
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Let D be zero when x = do. Then we have 

= ..« + 2/,r,.[^^-^]+2/.n.[A-iJ. . . (3, 

From (8) we can find the distance do from Ci for which the velocity v is 
zero. We see that this value of do depends upon the initial velocity Vi at A. 
Suppose this initial velocity to be such that the particle comes to rest at the 
point for which Fi and F^ are equal. Then we have 

do' ~{d^dof ^' •^''^' ""*(d-do)*~- 
Substituting this value of /iri' in (3), we have for the corresponding value 

of «! 

If «i is less than the value given by (4), the particle will come to rest before 
it reaches do and will then return to -4. If Vi is greater than the value g^ven 
by (4), the particle will pass the point of equilibrium at do and then fall 
towards B. 

We can simplify (4) as follows : When Fi = F^, we have 



do' fyr{' 



r 



{d - dof M^ 

The point at which the attractions Fi and F^ are equal divides the distance 
d then into two portions do and d — dot whose ratio n is given by 



d — do T^y f% 



Hence 



do = rr—, — and d — cf © = 3— ; — (5) 

\-\-n 1+71- 



We have also by Newton's law (page 44, Vol. II, Statics) 



frtmi ^ mmt 

Hence 






*'-— = T- , or — = -z — «, or n = 4/ — (o) 

/a mar,« ' Wa /a^a'' '^ ^a ' ^ 

If we insert in (4) the values of do and d — do given by (5), we obtain for Vi 



i,. = V2A^4/^-pa+»^)' + «'^. 



(7) 



where n is given by (6). 

If Di is less than this, the particle will come to rest before it reaches do and 
will then return to A, If Vi is greater than this, the particle will pass the point 
of equilibrium at do and then fall towards B. 

From (5) and (6) we have for the distance do to the point of equilibrium 

do = -^= (8) 

1 + .4/^' 
^ mi 



\*^ 



CHAPTEE 11. 
DEFLECTING FORCE. 

DEFLECTING FORCE. SIMPLE CONICAL PENDULUM. DEFLECTING FORCE ON 
THE EARTH. DEFLECTING FORCE— PARTICLE MOVING ON EARTH'S SUR- 
FACE. DEVIATION OF A FALLING BODY DUE TO EARTH'S ROTATION. 

Deflecting Force.— We have seen (page 83, Vol. II, Statics) that 
whatever the motion of a body, its centre of mass moves as if the 
entire mass of the body were concentrated at the centre of mass 
and all the forces were transferred to this point. 

We have also the equation of force 

Suppose then the centre of mass of a body to move in a curve 
whose radius of curvature at any point is ft. Then (page 76, Vol. I, 
Kinematics), the tangential acceleration is ft = poc and the normal 

acceleration is/n = — = /^<»^ where a is the rate of change of angu- 

ft 
lar speed, v the linear speed and <» the angular speed at the point. 

If m is the mass of the body, we have then acting at the centre 

of mass the tangential force 

ft = mft = mpa, 
and the normal force 

Fn = nifn = = mpoo^ (1) 

p 

This latter force is the deflecting force, because it is at right angles 
to the direction of motion and can therefore cause no change of 
speed, but only change of direction of motion. 

If the path is a circle, p is constant and equal to the radius r, 
and we have 

Fn = = mrao' (2) 

r ^ 

If there is no tangential force, there will be no change of speed. 
In such case, if T is the periodic time, or the time of a complete 

revolution, we have <» = — , or v = -=-, and 

^n = -^r- = ^^^^ (3) 

If the force is required in gravitation units, we must divide by 
g (page 6, Vol. II, Statics). 

The force Fn in the case of circular motion is sometimes called 
" centripetal force,^'' since it constantly draws the particle towards 
the fixed centre. This term is correct and descriptive. 

The more general term is, however, deflecting force, since it con- 
stantly draws the particle out of the tangent to its path at any 
instant without affecting the speed, the centre not being fixed in 
general. 

15 
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It is also often called ''centrifugal force,'''' that is, force atvay 
from the centre. This is neither correct nor descriptive. The same 
force evidently cannot be both centripetiU and centrifugal, and as. 
there is reallv no force on the body acting away from the centre 
and there really is a force acting on the body towards the centre,, 
the term centrifugal is incorrect when the body is considered. 

A particle moving in a circle was formerly thought to possess an 
inherent so-called ** centrifugal force," by virtue of which it tended 
to fly away from the centre, and hence the term, which has un- 
fortunately passed into common use. 

But a body cannot change its direction of motion. The centre 
of mass in circular motion is moving at any instant in a straight 
line tangent to the path, and an external force is necessary to make 
the direction of the motion change. 

This external force must be in the direction of the acceleration 
or towards the centre of the circle. It is therefore a deflecting force 
or ** centripetal" force. 

If the body is attached by a string to the centre of the circle we 
have tensile stress in the string, and two equal and opposite stresses 
of action and reaction (page 37) between the body and centre of 
the circle. If now we consider the body from the standpoint of 
the centre, the force on it is the centripetal stress towards the 
centre. This is the deflecting force. 

If we consider the centre from the standpoint of the body, the 
force on it is the centrifugal stress away from the centre. This ia 
the so-called "centrifugal force.'' 

The term ** centrifugal force " always signifies then the opposite 
aspect of the stress between the centre and body. In this sense it 
may properly be used, but as it is apt to be misleading it is just as. 
well to discard it altogether.* 

Simple Conical Pendulnm. — The simple conical pendulum con- 
sists of a particle of mass m attached to a fixed point P by a mass- 
less inextensible string of length Z, and 
moving with uniform speed r in a circu- 
lar path about a vertical axis through 
the fixed point. 

In this case the particle is acted upon 
by two forces, its weight mg vertically 
downwards and the tension T of the 
string directed towards the fixed point 
P. If the particle moves with uniform 
speed V in the circle whose radius is r = 
I sin 0, where is the inclination of the 
iig string to the vertical, the vertical com- 

ponent T cos of the tension T must 




* ** When I was about nine years old, I was taken to bear a course of lec- 
tures by an itinerant lecturer in a country town, to get as much as I could of 
the second half of a good, sound pbilosopiiicAl omniscience 

" * You have heard what I have said of the wonderful centripetal force, by 
which Divine Wisdom has retained the planets in their orbits round the sun. 
But, ladies and gentlemen, it must also be clear to. you that if there were no 
other force in action, this centripetal force would draw our earth and the other 
planets into the sun, and universal ruin would ensue. To prevent such a 
catastrophe, the same Wisdom has implanted a centrifugal force of the same 
amount, and directly opposite.' .... 

** I had never heard of Alfonso X. of Castile, but I ventured to think that if 
Divine Wisdom had just let the planets alone it would come to the same thing 
with equal and opposite troubles save<l." — De Morgan, Budget of Paradoxes, 
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balance the weight mg, and the horizontal component Tsin B of the 
tension T must be equal to the deflecting force — necessary to 

make the particle move in a circle with uniform speed. We have 
then 



mg — T cos = 0, or T cos B = mg, 
and from equation (2), page 15, 



(1) 



m • ^ Wit?" 

T sm e = = . . ^ 



= mroo' = ml sin O.a?', 



(2) 



where a? is the angular speed. 

We c€ui find T from either (1) or (2). Squaring (1) and (2) and 
adding, we have also 



T = my ^ + ^ = m Vgf» + r^w*. 



(3) 



Also dividing (2) by (1), we have 

tanO = — = 



v' 



gr gl sin B 



T 



(4) 



For T in gravitation units we must divide (3) by gr as usual. 

Let h be the distance of the fixed point P al)ove the plane of 
motion, or the height of the pendulum. Then since h tan G = r, we 
have from (4) 



• 'I' g 
h 



(5) 



If then 09 is the angular speed of the particle about the centre O, 
rao = V, and from (6) <» = |/2.. If f is the time of a revolution. 



OD ^ g 



(6) 



TTida is the same as the time of oscillation of a simple pendulum 
of length h (page 154, Vol. I, Kinematics). 

Cor. 1. If B is indefinitely small, h and I 
are equal and 

t = 2it\/l, 

and we have the case of the simple pen- 
dulum. 



Cor. 2. Since go 



y h' 



we see that the 




greater the angular velocity the less h, and, 

as Z is constant, the greater r. This fact is 

taken advantage of in the steam-engine 

governor. As the piston speed increases, the spindle PO revolves 

more rapidly, the balls separate and the slide at B rises and by 

means oi levers acts upon the valves of the engine to diminish the 

supply of steam. 
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Deflecting Force on the Earth. — Suppose the earth to be a homo- 
geneous sphere of radius r and centre C. Let WAE represent the 

equator, NS the axis, and let P be 
any point of the surface on the me- 
riaian PAS, so that the latitude of 
P is A = PC A. 

Let a particle of mass m rest on 
the earth's surface at P. Let be 
the acceleration of gravity acting 
towards the centre of mass C along 
the radius PC Then mG is the 
force of attraction. Let gr be the 
observed acceleration of gravity at 
the point P. Then the observed 
weignt of the particle at Pas given 
by a spring-balance is mg acting 
towards the centre C along the ra- 
dius PC The pressure of the earth 
upon the particle is then mg acting 
in the opposite direction. 

Then the difference between mG 
and m^, or mO — mg, is that portion 
of the earth's attraction which is 
required to keep the particle in con- 
tact with the earth. This force has 
no effect upon a spring-balance. 
We call it the central deflecting 
force and denote it by Fc We 
have then 





Fn^mrao^coaX 



Fc = mO — mg. 



(1) 



We can resolve this central deflecting force Fc into two com- 
ponents, one Ft tangent to the meridian at P and one Fn in the 
direction PP. This latter component is the deflecting force on the 
particle necessary to keep it on the latitude circle whose radius is 
BP = r cos A. We have then (page 15), since the angular velocity 

co = ~, where T is the time of rotation. 



Fn = mraor cos A = cos A. 



(2) 



We have therefore, since cos A sin A = - sin 2A, 

Pc =Pn cos A = mr<»' cos' A = -^^^^— cos' A; ... (3) 

Ft = Fn sin A = -mroo^ sin 2A = sin 2A. . . . (4) 

« Ji 

From (1) and (3) we have 

mg = mQ — mroo!^ cos' A = mO mr- cos' A. . . . (6) 



Hence, the central deflecting force Fc is 
square of the cosine of the latitude and diminis 
of gravity at the surface. 




tional to the 
observed force 
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If the earth were a homogeneous sphere the effect of the tan- 
gential component Ft upon liquid particles on the surface would be 
. to force them towards the equator and thus increase the equatorial 
1 ^and ditninlflh the polar diameter. The fact that the earth is not a 
V sphere thus indicates that the now solid portions may once have 
\ existed in a plastic condition. The equatorial diameter is found to 
exceed the polar by about 26 miles. The ratio of this difference to 
the equatorial diameter, called 
the eliipticity of the earth, is 
^bout ^. The earth is con- 
sidered then as an ellipsoid of 
revolution with this elhpticity, 
so that the direction of the od- 
«erved force of gravity or of the 

Elumb-Une AP (see following 
gure) is always normal to the 
4iurface of the earth or to a 
water-level and hence does not 
pass through the centre of 
figure C except at the equator 
and the poles. 

The force of attraction mQ 
is then resolved into two com- 
ponents, one mg normal to the 
surface and one Fn along BP, 
This latter is the deflecting force 
necessary to keep the particle 
on the latitude circle whose 
radius is BP = r cos \. The 
former is balanced by the press- 
ure of the earth upon the par- 
ticle. There is then no result- 
ant tangential force Ft and no tendency of the particle at P to 
move towards the equator. 

Let r be the radius vector for any point P whose latitude is 
PCE = X, and let be the angle of the normal AP to the surface 
with r. Then we have for the earth regarded as a spheroid 




f5f»r(a>c(wi. 



Fc = mQ - 



mg 

cos 0' 



(1) 



d as before 

Fn = mrca' cos X (2) 

We have then from the figure 

Fc = Fn cos X—Fn sin X tan <f> = mroa^ cos X (cos A — sin A tan 0) ; (3) 



Ft = 



Fn sin X 1 
cos 



, sm2A 
2 cos ' 



(4) 



md from (1) and (3) 

mg = mO cos <f> — mroo^ cos X cos <p (cos A — sin A tan 0). . (5) 

We have also the tangential component of the pressure mg equal 
ind opposite to i^it , so that there is no resultant tangential force. 
Mxkce in the case of the earth the deviation from a sphere is small. 
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the angle <t> is very small, and equations (1) to (6) reduce to equa- 
tions (1) to (5), page 18. we can then practically treat the earfk 
as a sphere of mean radius r and neglect tfie tangential component 

Ft. 

Cor. 1. If we take the mean radius r = 8960 miles and 2" = 8(164 

seconds, we have 

-^T = »•<»' = 0.111255 ft.-per-sec. per sec. . . . . ((5> 

We have then from (5), page 18, for the total acceleration of 
gravity G at any point P in latitude X 

G^g + 0.111266 cos* A, (7> 

where g is the observed acceleration of gravity at P. 

At the poles A = 90° and G = flr, or the observed acceleration of 
gravity at the poles is eaual to the total central acceleration Q of 
tiie earth consiaered as a homogeneous sphere. 

At the equator A = 0, and the observed value of g at the equator 
at sea-level is about 32.09022 ft.-per-sec. per sec. Hence from (7) w^ 
obtain 

G = 32.20148 ft.-per-sec. per. sec (8> 

The central deflecting force at any point is, from (3), page 18> 
and (6), 

Fc = 0.111255m cos' A (9> 

At the equator we have the central deflecting force, from (9> 
and (8), 

Fciff = 0.111255m = gg^mG^. . ^ .... (10) 

That is, the central deflecting force at the equator is about 1/289 
of the total force of gravity. 

CoR. 2. To find the time of rotation To of the earth in order 
that a particle at anv point P may have no weight, i.e. exert no 
pressure on the surface, we have from (3), page 18, by putting 
Fc = mGand T=^T^, 



^ 4;rV « - mi /^Ttr « _ 

G = -7=-z- cos' A, or To = i/ -yz- cos' A. 

But from (10), 

4;rV _ 1 ^ ^ _ 289 X 4;rV 

T' ~289 ' or Cr— ya 

Inserting this value of 6?, we obtain 

To = iTcosA (11) 

17 

1 
At the equator we have To = — T, In order, then, that a particle 

at the equator may have no weight the earth must rotate in one 
seventeenth of a day. 
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EXAMPLES. 

(1) A string $feet long just breaks with a weight ofzO lbs. It is 

fastened to a fixed point at one end, and at the other to a mass of 5 

"ws. which revolves round the point in a horizontal plane. Find the 

greatest number of complete revolutions that can be made in a minute 

without breaking the string, ig = S2.) 

Ana. To break tlie string requires a force of 20^ poundals. Let n be the 

. namber of revolutions per minute. Then v = ._ = -^. The stress in the 

w o 

4rtring is — = 20^, or t> = i/20g = -5- . Hence n = --5- — ^ = 48 com- 

T O ft 

plete revolutions. 

(2^ Suppose the mass revolves in a vertical plane. 

Ans. Then, at the lowest point the stress is [- mg poundals, and 

^^1^^ j_r . . /• A/1^y» 

h mg = 20igr, or i? = |/15^ = -jr- . Hence n = — ^- — - = 41 complete 

jevolations. 

(3) What portion of their weight do bodies lose at the equator, 
assuming the radius of the earth 4000 miles and g = S2 ft. -per -sec, 
_per sec. f 

Ans. About 5^. 

(4) Find the length of day in order that a body may possess no 
-weight at the equator. 

Ans. About one seventeenth of 24 hours. 

(6) A skater describes a circle of 100 feet radius, with a speed of 
18 feet per second. Find his inclination to the ice. 
Ans. About 84° 13'. 

(6) An engine of 20 tons runs with a speed of 30 miles an hour, at 
41 part of the track where the radius of curvature is 10 miles. Find 

the pressure against the rails, // 

Ans. ^ tons. ' ^1/ 

(7) What should be the difference of level between the rails when 
iihe radius of curvature of a railway curve is 300 yards, the breadth 
of gauge 4^. 8i in., the greatest speed of a train 45 miles per hour f 

Ans. 8.6 inches. 

(8) A mass of 32 lbs. moves in a circle of radius 4 ft. with a uni- 
form speed of 20 ft, per sec. Find the force directed towards the 
centre, (fir = 32.) 

Ans. poundals or 100 lbs. 

(9) A mass of 32 lbs, revolves uniformly in a circle of radius 4 
/eef, making 48 revolutions per minute. Find the force directed to- 
wards the centre, 

Ans. The angular velocity is o} = 1.6;r radius per sec. The acceleration is 
/ = rflo' = about 100 ft.-per-sec. per sec. The force is 3200 poundals or about 
100 pounds, taldng ^ = 32 ft.-per-sec. per sec. 
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(10) Find the necessary elevation of the outer rail on a railroad- 
track on a curve of radius r, so that an engine weighing m Uis. mov- 
ing with a speed v can pass unthout lateral pressure on the rails by 
the wheel flanges. 

Ans. Let E be the centre of mass of the engine and h = EB the distance of 

the centre of mass above the rails. 

We have acting at E the weight mg 
vertical. This can be resolved itno h 
component along EB and a horizontal 
component EF. If there is no flange 
pressure the component EF must be 

equal to the deflecting force . Let a be 

r 

the angle of elevation DAC. Then EF 

mv^ ^ ^ v^ DC 

= — = mg tan a or tan a = — = — -;;. 

r gr AG 

If a is small, ^C is practically equal to AD = the gauge of track. Hence 

approximately, 

DC = . 

gr 

For the standard gauge of AD = 4 ft. 8^ in. = 56.5 inches, taking g = 2^ 
ft.-per-sec. per sec. and v in ft. per sec. and r in feet, we have 

DC = -7— inches, nearly. 
If 'D is taken in miles per hour and r in feet, we have 

DC = —T-^ inches, nearly. 

(11) Find the speed v of an engine on a curved level track of 
radius r and gauge w when it is just on the point of overtumingy 
the centre of mass being h above the rails, 

Ans. V = y-nT-' If ^ is 6 ft. and wis 4 ft. 8^ in., we have, taking g = 82; 

ft.-per-sec. per sec, the speed i> = 8.55 y9ft. per sec, nearly, where r must, 
be taken in feet. 

(12) Masses of 8 and 4 lbs. are fixed at the ends of a horizontal 
rod. If the rod is without mass^ find the position of the vertical aans 
round which it must revolve in order that the defiecting forces may- 
be equal. 

Ans. At ~l from the larger mass. 

(13) A particle of m lbs. is fastened to afiocedpoint by a string I 
ft. long, and describes a horizontal circle so that the strina generates 
a right circular co ne of vertical angle 2B. Show that the speed of 

the particle isv= VlQ «**w' ® «^c 0- 

(14) Find the height hofa governor to run at 60 revolutions per 
minute, (g = 32.) 

Ans. ^ = 9.72 inches. 
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Vv \ ('IS) One end of a string 21 feet long is fastened to a point A on a 
hnooth vertical rod, the other to a small ring P of mass m lbs. which 
slides on the rod. Another mass Q of m! lbs. is fastened to the 
middle point of the string and revolves with a velocity vft. per sec, 
in a horizontal circle, so that the angle AQP is a right angle. Show 

that ^ = ^<^^_+ ^^) . 
V2 m' 

(16) What ought to be the difference of level between the rails, 
when the radius of curvature of a railway curve is 300 yards, the 
breadth of gauge 4: ft. 8i in., and the highest speed of the train 45 
miles an hour f 

Ans. 8.4 inches. 

(17) A railway car is going round a curve of 500 ft. radius at 30 
miles an hour. Find how much a plummet hung from the roof by a 
thread 6 ft. long would be deflected from the vertical if there were no 
pressure on the rails by the wheel-ftanges. 

Ans. About 0.72 h. 

(18) A particle is whirled round horizontally by a string 2 
yards long. What is the time of one revolution when the tension of 
the string is 4 tim,es the weight of the particle f 



Ans. T = ity - = 1.1 



,35 sec. 
ff 

(19) A man standing at one of the poles of a rotating planet 
whirls a body of 20 lbs. on a smooth horizontal plane by a string 1 
yard long at me rate of 100 turns per minute. He finds that the 
difference of the forces which he has to exert a^ccording as he whirls^ 
the body one way or the other is 0.01 lb. Find the period of rota ' 
tion of the planet. 

Ans. 13 hr. 37 min. 21,6 sec. 

(20) A railroad car is going round a curve of 500 ft. radius at 
the rate of 30 miles an hour. Find how much a plummet hung from 
the roof by a thread will be deflected from the vertical. 

Ans. 6° 51'.4. 

(21) A particle of mass m attached by an inextensible string of 
length I to a fixed point moves in a vertical plane in a circle of 
radius r. Find the tension T in any position, the least and greatest 
values of T, Show also that the least value of the speed with which 

a circle will be described is ^Tg, and that when the speed has this 
value the greatest value of T is equal to six times the weight of the 
particle. 

Ans. Let A be the highest point of the path, and Pany point, and the angle 
subtended by the arc AP. Let Fbe the speed at A, and i> that at any point 

P. The normal acceleration is y. The vertical acceleration is ^. The vertical 

V 

distance fallen from ^ is ^1 — cos 6). Hence the velocity at any point is 
given by 

1)9= F^ + 2^^1 - cos 6), 

and the normal acceleration is 

Y = -^ + 2^(l-cos0). 
The normal component of ^ is ^ cos 6. The deflecting force then is 

7711)* Tfl F* 

T+ mg coaB = -j- = — 1- 2gm(l — cos B). 
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ir when the puticlo la at 



Placing this eqoil to zero, we find for the least value of V with which a 
circle will be described V= ^Tg, Sabetitutiug this In the preceding value of 
T, we find T=^mg. 

Particle Koring on the E&rth'i Surface.— Let the particle P 

instead of being at rest on the surface of the earth have a velocity 
« relative to the earth at any 
instant in any direction tangent 
to the earth's surface. 

Take the point P as origin, 
the axis of .£ towards the east, 
the axis of Y towards the north, 
the axis of Z along the radius 
through P. 

Let vx and Vy he the com- 
ponents of u along the axes of 
X and Y, so that Vx is positive 
towards the east and negative 
towards the west, and v^ is pos- 
itive towards the north and 
negative towards the south. 

Xet P.P, - vyi be the dis- 
tance south along the meridian 
described by P in north latitude, 
in an indefinitely small time t. 
If there were no rotation, PiP, 
would coincide with the merid- 
ian through Pi. But owing to 

the rotation of the earth this meridian moves to Pi'M, while Pi 

moves to Pi', BO that if Pi'O' is parallel to the ^ 

axis NO, the angle JtfO'Pi' = cot, where ea is 

the angular velocity of rotation. The angle 

O'Pt'Pi' = S. = the latitude of P.. We have 

then 0'P% = «!,( sin A and 

JIfPi' = Vgt sin A . o)(. 
But if fx is the acceleration due to rotation 

of P with reference to the meridian Jlf, we 

have 

JUPj' ~ afxt' = Vgcat' sin A. 

Hence we have for the acceleration of P with 

reference to the jneridian M, due to rotation and the velocity Vg , 

U = ^^Vy sin A (1) 



^ 


^ 
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Equation (1) is general if we take Vy positive towards the north 
and negative towards the south, and A positive or negative accord- 
ing as the point is north or south of the equator. Thus in the figure 
Vy is south or negative, and hence for north latitude fx is negative 
or towards the west. (Compare pa^e 216, Vol. I, Kinematics.) 

Again, let PiPa = Vxt be the distance e€U3t described by P in 
north latitude in an indefinitely small time t. The meridian moves 
to M while Pi moves to Pa, so that the 
angle MPiP% — oot We have then n 

MFi = Vxt . (otf 

and its projection on the meridian is 
MPa sin X = GDVxt* sin A towards the south. 
If /y is the acceleration of P with reference 
to the meridian, due to rotation and the 
velocity Vx , we have 

^fyt*= — ooVxt^BiaXy or /y = — 2a)VxBiaX, 

Equation (2) is general if we take Vx positive towards the east, 
negative towards the west, latitude nortn positive, south negative, 
and fy positive towards the north, negative towards the south. 

Again, we have in the preceding figure for the projection of MPs 
along the radius r, MP^ cos A = oaVxt^ cos A upwards. If fz is the 
radial acceleration due to rotation and the velocity Vx of P with 
reference to the meridian, we have 

■^fzV = oaVxt^ cos A, or fz = ^QiiVx COS A (3) 

But we also have the acceleration of P with reference to the 

meridian when there is no rotation, — = -^ ^ due to the veloc- 

r r 

ity u, and also the downward acceleration g due to gravity. Hence 

the total radial acceleration of P with reference to the meridian, due 

to rotation and the velocities Vx and Vy , is 

Vx^ + V « 
fz=—g + TT^ + 2a)Vx COS A. 




.... (4) 

Equation (4) is general if we take 
Vx positive towards the east, negative 
towards the west, and Vy positive tr» 
wards the north, negative towards the 
south, A positive for north, negative 
for south latitude, and fz positive up- 
wards, negative downwards, 

' Deviation of a Falling Body by 
Eeason of the Eotation of the Earth. 
— Let a particle be projected up- 
wards along the radius of the earth 
with a relative velocity Vz, and let 
PiPa = Vzt be the distance described in 
an indefinitely small time t. If there 
were no rotation, PiPa would coincide 
with the radius through Pi. But 
owing to the rotation of the earth the 
meridian moves to Pi'M while Pi 
moves to Pa', so that if Pi O' is parallel to the axis NO, the angle 
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MOP^ = oat^ where oa is the angular veloci^ of rotation. The 
angle (yPiP^'= 90 — A, where A is tne latitude of Pi. We have then 
OPa' = Vzt . cos A and 

MP^' = — Vzt cos A . oot. 

But if fx is the acceleration due to rotation of P with reference 
to the meridian, we have 

Jl/Pa'= \fj,f = - vzt^oo cos A. 

Hence we have for the acceleration in longitude of P with refer- 
ence to the meridian, due to rotation and the velocity Vz , 



fx— — 2gdVz cos a. 



(1) 

Equation (1) is general if we take Vz positive upwards and 
negative downwards, north latitude positive, south latitude nega- 
tive, and fa? positive towards the east, negative towards the west. 

For a fallmg body, then, Vz is negative and we have far essentially 
positive or towards the east. Hence a falling body f fJls to the east 
of the point vertically beneath it at the start. 

Let t be the time of fall. Then if the particle starts from rest, we 
have for the height of fall 



h = lgt\ or * = fy. . 



(2> 




The resultant acceleration at any point 
of the path is then 



V^ + A' = Vg^ + ^v'flo' cos' A. 

2;r 



But 00 = 



For ordinary 



60 X 60 X 24 
falls, then, we may neglect 4v'<»' cos* A, 
and we have practically the acceleration 
at any point of the path equal to g. The 
velocity at any point of the path is then 
practically v =^ gt, and from (1) 

fx = 2oi>gt cos A (3) 

The mean acceleration is then 

■^fx = oagt cos A, 



and the final velocity in longitude is then --fxt = oagt^ cos A. The 

velocity in longitude varies then as the square of the time, or as 
the ordinate to a parabola. The mean velocity in longitude is then 

-oogt^ cos A, and hence the distance in longitude is 



X = ^Gogt* cos A. 
Inserting the vaiue of t from (2), we have 



X = ^goo cos A 
o 



/(|)-=|»»c.sAvt- » 
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Equation (4) gives the deviation in longitude of a falling body by 
reason of the earth's rotation. It is always towards the east or 
positive. For a body projected vertically upwards it is towards 
the west. 

[Equation (4) is deduced by Calculus as follows. From (3) 

/a? = ^ = ^oogt cos X, 
Integrating and making Vx = when ^ = 0, we have 

Vx = -rr = O^gi cos X, 

^ Cuv 

Integrating again and making ^ = when ^ = 0, we have 

X = —Qogt^ cos A. 

Substituting the value of t from (2), we obtain (4). 

[Foucanlt's Pendulum. — ^ Let a pendulum AB of length I swing in 
any plane through the vertical APC, Take the point of suspension A as 
origin, the axis of JT towards the east, the axis of Y towards the norths 
the axis of Z vertical as shown in the figure. 




Let the angle of the pendulum at any instant with the vertical be 0, 
and let tJa;, % , t?^ be the components along the axes of its velocity at that 
instant. Let x^ y, z be the co-ordinates of the end B at that instant. 

Then the pendulum AB makes angles with the axes of JT, F, Z, given 
respectively by 

X , y z 

cos a = y, cos = y, cos c = y. 

L L V 

If we regard the pendulum AB as a simple pendulum, i.e., a massless 
string with a particle B of mass m at the extremity, the tension of the 
string, if t? is the velocity at any instant, 



T =: mg C0& (p + -j- = mg cos (p + 



I 
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The acceleration along the axis of .rof the mass B with reference to A 
due to rotation and the velocities Vy and Vz is, from (1), page 24, and (1), 
page 26, 

2(M)Vy sin X — 2(m)Vx cos A. 

We have then for the force on B parallel to the axis of JT 

(J'x X * 

tn— ■ = T- + 2ma>(Vy sin A. — i^x cos A) (2) 

civ c 

The acceleration along the axis of Y with reference to A due to rotation 
and the velocity Vx is, from (2), page 25, 

^ ~ 2ck}t^x sin A. 

We have then for the force on B parallel to the axis of Y 

m^ = ^f "~ 2wKBt?x sin A (3) 

The acceleration along the axis of Z with reference to A due to rotation 
and the velocity Vx is, from (8), page 25, 

2ooVx cos A. 

We have then for the force on B parallel to the axis of Z 

d/^z z 
m-—^ = T^ — mg + 2man?aj cos A (4) 

Equations (2), (3) and (4) are the differential equations of the motion 
of-B. 

In order to find the motion of the projection of ^ on a horizontal plane, 

multiply (2) by y and (3) by x and subtract, and we have, since Vy = -p, 

\JLv 

dx dz 

d^y d^x „ , ^f dx ^ dy\ ^ ^ dz , _. 

Let s be the distance of the horizontal projection of B from A, so that 

5 = 2 cos 0. 

Then 

aj" + y" = s\ 

■x or, differentiating and dividing by dt, 

dx dy __ ds 
^'^^di'~^'dt' 

Let 8 make the angle 6 with the axis of X Then 
a? = 5 cos 9, y = « sin 9, 
and from equation (25), page 84, Vol. I, Kinematics^ we have, since 

sdt \ dt) 
= the horizontal acceleration perpendicular to s, from (5), 



X 



d*y ^ d^x . ^ 



'(•■§) _ 



^'""^'' « ^ . , c. dz 

= — 2(»5— • sin A + 2(»y— cos A (6) 

dt dt dt ^ ' 
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If we suppose a very loDg pendulum with small arc of yibration, so 
that z is very small and can l^ neglected, equation (6) becomes 



^ ,. ' = — 2(»«-- sin A. 



dt dt 

Integrating, we have 

•■^T = — flo*' sin A. + Const. 
dt 

d$ 
But 5- is the horizontal velocity perpendicular to s, and hence^ 

Ctv 

^-- is the moment of this velocity with reference to the axis of Z. Let 

Of 

s = sidX the start, and let this moment be zevo when s = Si^ that is, let 
the pendulum swing at the start either in the plane of YZ or ZZ, Thea 
we have 

Const. = 00^1* sin A, 
and 

«* %i = CO sm A (5i" — 5^. 

If in addition the initial position of the pendulum coincides with th& 
vertical, Si = 0, and we have for the horizontal angular velocity 

dQ 

m =-«sinA (7> 

The minus sign in equation (7) indicates that the angular velocity ia 
from east through south to west in north latitude, or clockwise to one 
facing the north. 

From (7) we have, if 6 = when ^ = 0, for the angle of s with the 
axis of Z 

6 = — ^co sin A (8> 

In 24 hours, then, the angle of s with the axis of X, if the pendulum 
starts from A in the preceding figure and swings initially along AX east 
and west, will be %n sin A. At the pole, then, s will describe a complete 
circle. At the equator 8 will not deviate from its initial direction. In 
latitude 30° north, 9 in 24 hours will be n radians or 180** from east to west, 
or clockwise to one facing the north. In latitude 30° north, d in 24 hours, 
will be 180° counter-clockwise to one facing the north. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) A locomotive weighing 27 tons runs at the rate of 45 mile» 
per hour on a straight track in latitude 30° north. Find the 
pressure on the rails (a) when it runs north; {b) south; (c)east; 
(d) west (g = 32.) 

Ans. (a) 290 poundals or about pounds on the east rail; (&) the same odl 
the west rail; (c) the same on the south rail; (d) the same on the north rail. 

(2) In the preceding example let the latitude be 30* south, 

Ans. (a) 290 x>oandals or about 9 pounds on the west rail; (b) the same on 
the east rail; (c) the same on t)ie north rail; {d) the same on the south rail. 

(3) In example (1) find the vertical pressure on the rails when the 
locomotive runs (a) north; (b) south • (c) east; (d) west, (r = 3960 
miles,) 
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Ans. (a) Less bj 12.6 poundals or about 0.4 x>ounds; (h) the same; (e) less 
bj 515 poundals or about 16 pounds; (d) increased bj 4fik).2 poundals or about 
15.3 pounds. 

(4) Find the velocity of a body in order that it may have no 
weight when it moves, in latitude 60\ (a) north; (6) south; (c) east; 
(d) west (r = 3960 miles, g = 32.) 

Ans. {a) and {b) about 5 miles per sec.; (c) about 4.85 miles per sec.; 
(d) about 5.14 miles per sec. 

(5) A particle in latitude 30** north has a velocity of 60 feet per 
sec. and moves on a perfectly smooth horizontal plane. Disregard- 
ing resistance of the air, find the acceleration and the distance 
described in latitude ana longitude in 4 seconds (a) when the 
velocity is north; (6) south; (c) east; (d) west, (r = 3960 miles.) 

Ans. (a) fx = 0.00436 ft.-per-sec. per sec. east, distance 240 ft. north and 
0.035 ft. east. 

(b) fx = 0.00436 ft.-per-sec. per sec. west, distance 240 ft. south and 0.015 
ft. west. 

(c) fy = 0.05236 ft.-per-sec. per. sec. south, distance 240 ft. east and 
0.42 ft. south. 

(d) fy = 0.05236 ft.-per-sec. per sec. north, distance 240 ft. west and 
0.42 ft. north. 

(6) A cannon-ball is fired in latitude 30° north with a velocity of 
1440 ft. per sec. Neglecting resistance of the air, find the accelera- 
tion ana distance aescribed in latitude and longitude in 4 seconds^ 
(a) when the velocity is north; (b) south; (c) east ; (d) west. 

Ans. {a) fx =- 0.10472 ft.-per-sec. per sec. east, distance 5760 ft. north and 
0.84 ft. east. 

(6) fx = 0.10472 ft.-per-sec. per sec. west, distance 5760 ft. south and 
0.84 ft. west. 

(c) fy = 0.15272 ft.-per-sec. per sec. south, distance 5760 ft. east and 1.22 
ft. south. 

(d) fy = 0.15272 ft.-per-sec. per sec. north, distance 5760 ft. west and 1.22 
ft. north. 

(7) A particle in latitude 60" north falls from rest a distance of 
1296 ft. to the ground. Find the deviation in latitude, disregarding 
resistance of the air. 

Ans. 0.2827 ft. towards the east. 

(8) In latitude 30° north, find the angular velocity of rotation of 
the plane of a pendulum. 

Ans. 0.0000363 radians per sec. in a direction clockwise to one facing the 
north. The plane rotates through 180° in 24 hours. 

(9) A locomotive weighing 32 tons runs at the rate of 45 miles per 
hour in latitude 30° north in a direction S. 30° F. on a curve of one 
mile radius in a counter-clockunse direction to one looking north. 
Find the pressure on the outer rail. 

Ans. 1868 pounds. If we disregard rotation of the earth, the pressure 
would be 1848 i)ounds, 

(10) In the preceding example suppose the direction is clockudse 
to one looking north. 

Ans. 1825.6 pounds. 
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CHAPTER in. 

IMPULSE. MOMENTUM. STRESS. 



IMPULSE. MOMENTUM. NEWT0N*8 LAWS OP MOTION. 8TBB8S. 

Impulse. — Let a uniform force be F acting in any direction and 
the time of its action be t. Then we call the quantity Ft the 
impulse of the force in that direction, and denote it by ^. 

We have then 

^ = Ft 

The direction of the impulse is the same a43 the direction of the 
force. 

Hence, impulse is the product of a uniform force by its tim£ of 
OLction^ and if acts in the airection of the force. 

Line Representative of Impulse. — Impulse then has magnitude 
and direction, and we can represent it by a straight line like force. 
The principles, therefore, of pages 70, 84, 95, vol. I, Kinematics, 
hold good for impulse as well as force, and we can resolve and 
combine impulses, and have the ** triangle and polygon of im- 
pulses" as well as of forces. 

Unit of Impulse. — If [F] is the unit of force and F the number 
of units of uniform force, [T] the unit of time and t the number of 
units of time, [+] the unit of impulse and + the number of units of 
impulse, we have by definition 

*W = F[F]xt[n c[A' \ 

We have then the numeric equation 

provided that 

[+] = [F] X [T]. 

r 

The unit of impulse is then the impulse of one unit of uniform 
force acting for one unit of time. 

The English absolute unit of impulse is therefore the poundal- 
second, or the impulse of a uniform force of one poundal acting for 
one second. We may write it **jpdZ.-sec." 

The C. G. S. absolute unit of impulse is the dyne-second, or the 
impulse of a uniform force of one ayne acting for one second. We 
may write it ** dyne-sec." 

In gravitation units we have then the pound-second (Ib.-sec.) or 
the gram-second (gr.-sec). 

When, then, we say that *'the impulse in any direction on a 
particle is + = -Ff," we mean that a uniform force F acts in that 
airection for t seconds, and that this impulse is the same as that of 
a uniform force of + units acting in that direction for one second. 

31 
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Momentum. — Let the mass of a particle be m, and its velocity in 
any direction be v. Then we call the quantity mv the momentum 
of the particle in that direction, and denote it by n. 

We have then 

n = mv. 

The direction of the momentum is the same as the direction of 
the velocity. 

Hence, the momentum of a particle in any direction is the 
product of its mass by its velocity in that direction- 

Line Aepresentative of Momentum. — Momentum then has mag- 
nitude and direction, and we can represent it like velocity by a 
straight line. The principles, then, of pages 70, 84, 95, Vol. I, Kine- 
matics, hold good and we can resolve and combine momentums 
and have the ''triangle and polygon of momentum" as well as of 
velocity and force. 

Unit of Momentum. — If [M] is the unit of mass and m the num- 
ber of units of mass, [V\ the unit of velocity and v the number 
of units of velocity, [N] the unit of momentum and n the number ' 
of units of momentum, we have by definition 

n\N]=m[M] x v[V]. 

We have then the numeric equation 

n = mr, 
provided that 

[m = [M] X [F]. 

The unit of momentum is then the momentum of one unit of 
mass moving with one unit of velocity. We may call a unit of 
velocity, or one unit of length per unit of time, a '^velo.^^ 

The English unit of momentum, then, is the pound-velo (W.-velo), 
oc the momentum of a mass of one pound moving with a velocity 
of one foot per second. 

The C. Gf. S. unit of momentum is then the gram-velo (gr.-velo) 
or the kilogram-velo (kiL-velo), that is, the momentum of a mass 
of one gram or one kilogram moving with a velocity of one centi- 
metre per sec. A committee of the British Association have pro- 
posed for this the name bole. 

Relation between Impulse and Momentum. — A force, as we have 
seen (page 2), is uniform when it does not change in magnitude or 
direction. When either the magnitude or the direction changes it 
is variable. 

Let a particle of mass m have the initial velocity Vi in any given 
direction, and, under the action of a uniform force^v acting in that 
direction during the time t, acquire the final velocity v in that di- 
rection. Then the path of the particle is a straight hne, the motion 
is uniformly accelerated, and (page 51, Vol. I, Kinematics) the 
uniform acceleration is 

V — Vi 

J — * ' 



Hence by the equation of force (page 2) 



^ ^ miv—Vi) 

Fu—rnf^ , or FJ =mr — mvi. . . . (1) 
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Dividing by t, we obtain 

Fu= f" (2) 



^^^^^^'<V^^,.,|^^; _ ^i;, 



But we have defined F^t as the impulse + of a uniform force Fu 
acting for a time t, and the direction of the impulse is the direction 
of this force. Also by definition mvi is the initial and mv the final 
momentum in the direction of Vi and v. Hence, 

For rectilinear motion under the action of uniform force — 

1. The change of momentum in any direction for any time t is 
equal to the impulse + = Fut of the uniform force P^acttng in that 
direction for that time, 

2. The tims-rate of change of momentum in any direction for any 
time t is equal to the uniform force acting in that direction during 
that time. 

If we take m in pounds and v and Vi in feet-per-second, equations 
(1) and (2) give + = FJ; in poundal-seconds and F^ in poundals. 
For gravitation measure we must divide by gr in feet-per-sec. per 
sec. to obtain pound-seconds and pounds. So also if we take m in 
grams and v and Vi in centimetres per second we obtain + in dyne- 
seconds and Fu in dynes. For gravitation units we must divide by 
g in centimetres-per-sec. per sec. to obtain gram-seconds and grooms. 

If ^ comes out minus, Vi is greater than v and the impulse and 
force are opposite to V\. 

A variaWe force may be considered as uniform during an indefi- 
nitely small time. 

Let then a particle of mass m be acted upon by a variable force 
during the time t, and have the initial velocity Vi. The path of the 
particle is now a curve. 

Let Pi , Pa , Ps , etc., be points of the path and Vi , Va , t?8 , etc., 
the corresponding velocities, and the corresponding times of passing; 
from Pi to Pa , Pa to Ps , etc., be fi , fa , 
fs, etc. 

Let the variable force acting upon the 
particle be resolved into a normal and a 
tangential component. The normal com- 
ponent causes no change of speed (page 
15). Let the tangential component be 
F^, Fa, Pa, etc., at the points Pi, Pa, P3, 
etc. If the times f i , f a , f a , etc., are taken 
indefinitely small, then the small arcs 
PiPa , PaPa, ctc., are practically straight lines, the projection of Vi 
upon PiPa is practically equal to Vi , of Va upon PaPs practically 
equal to Va, and the forces Fij Pa, etc., in these directions are each, 
practically uniform. We have then, if v is the final velocity, 

Fiti = m(v% — vi), Pafa = m{v» — va), F»t» = m(VA — vs\ etc., . . . 

Fntn = m(V — Vn-l). 

Summing all these impulses, we have 

Fih + Pafa + Fttt + etc + Fntn = mv — mvij 

or • 

2Ft = mv — mvi. 

We see, then, that in any case, whether the force is uniform or 
variable, and whatever the path. 
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The sum of all the actual impulses along the path is equal to the 
change of momentum in the path, 

r— Let the sum of all these impulses be equal to the impulse ^ of an 
equivalent uniform force Fn acting for the given time t — tx + ti-{- 
\y /« + ... in. Then we have 

\s. (|» = Fut = mv — mvij (3) 

r^ 1 and 






„ mv — mvi 

Fu^ 1 (4) 



Let the forces Fiy Ft, Ft, etc., acting along the path be constant 
in magnitude and each equal to the tangential force Ft. Then we 
have 

Ft{ti + f 9 + f 8 + . . . ^n) = mv — mvi , 

or, since t is the entire time, 

Fit = mv — mvi, (5) 

or 

„ mv — mvi 

Ft = :^ (6) 

]Bence in all cases, hoivever the actual force may vary — 

1. The change of momentum in the path in any time is equal to 

the sum of all the actual impulses along the path — or is equat to the 

sum of the impulses along the path of an equivalent tangential force 

Ft of constant magnitude-^^^rr^is'^qmt l t o 4m impulse ♦ ■*** Fvl t of an 

e q uivalen t uniform for-es- Fv ttcHng fo r t h a t 4ime. 

I ^ / 2. The time-rate of change of Tmmientum in the path gives either 

^\ I the equivalent uniform force Fu or the equivalent tangential force of 

\^ I constant magnitude Ft , which, acting for that time, would cause 

\ \that change of momentum. 

[In calculus notation the rate of change of speed at any point of the 

dv 
path at any instant (page 25, Vol. I, Kinematics) is — , and this is the 

magnitude of the tangential acceleration at that point. We have then for 
the tangential force at that point 

T^ dv 

^'=*»w w 

The impulse of this force is 

Ftdt = mdv (2) 

The impulse of an equivalent uniform force Fu for the same time is 
Fudt, and if this impulse is taken equal to the impulse of the tangential 
force for the same time, we have 

Fudt = mdv. 

Integrating (1) and assuming Ft constant in magnitude, we have 

Ftt = mv + Const. 

i 

j If r = Vi when ^ = 0, we have Const. = -- mvi , and hence for any 
3iime t 

Fit = mv — mvu 

; This is equation (6) just found. 



In the same way we find 

F„f = w 
a equation (3) Jost fonod. 



Thisia 



Cob. 1. From equation (4) we see that as the time t decreases 
the uniform force J*'u must increase for the same change of mo- 
mentum. If ( is zero, Fu becomes infinitely great. That is, a given 
change of momentum requires time, and the less the time the greater 
must be the uniform force to produce the change. 

Cor. 2. If the time is one second and the initial velocity v, = 0, 
or the final velocity i? = 0, we have, from H) or (6), 



Fu = 



= Ft, or Fu = 



= Ft. 



That is, the momentum mv is numerically equal to the uniform 
force Fu or the tangential force Ft of constant magnitude which, 
acting respectively in the direction of the velocity or along the path 
in the direction of motion, would give the particle its velocity v 
starting from rest in one second ; or which, acting respectively 
oppoait« to the velocity or along the path opposite to the motion, 
would bring the particle to rest in one second. 

Impulsive Force. — The form of the equation of motion given by 
equation (4), 



Fu = 



t 



is convenient when the magnitude of the force is great and its time 
of action small, as in casea of impact, collision, etc. 

Such forces are therefore called impulsive forces. As we have 
seen, however, equation (J) holds whatever the time, and hence the 
restriction of the term "impulsive force" to one whose time of 
action is very short is simply a matter of convenience.* 

Newton's Laws of Motion.— In ie87 the facts of motion of ma- 
terial particles were stated by Newton in the form of three laws 
known as Newton's Laws of Motion, Simple as these laws appear, 
the science of Dynamics made no essential progress until they were 
recognized. 

These laws are statements of facts of nature, not a priori deduc- 
tions, and their proof ia found in the accord of the results deduced 
from them with observed phenomena. The proof thus furnished in 
Dynamics and Astronomy is of such a nature that these laws are 
regarded as rigorously true, and deductions made from them are 
accepted even when such deductions cannot be tested directly by 
experiment. 

The two centuries whichhaveelapsed since the statement of these 
laws by Newton have not made necessary any additions or modifi- 
cations except in the terms employed. 

Newton's First Law of STotion. — This law was expressed by 
Newton as follows : 

Lex I. Corpus omne persemrare in statu sim> quiescendi vel 



• The term " impulae " is unfortunately applied by some writers to a short- 
lived force itsel f, instead of the term impulniae force as used above. This makes 
it neceasaiy to speak nf the " impulae of an impolBe " when we wish to speak 
of impiilte as used above. The term "impulsive force " !ia» also been used 
denote the impuiie of a short-lived force as used above, thus leaving uotenn 
denote the short-lived force itself. 



J 
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movendi unifomiiter in directum^ nisi qxjuitenvs illud d mrtbus 
impressis cogitur statum auum mntare. 

Every body continues in its state of rest or of uniform motion in 
a straight line, except in so far as it may be compelled to change 
that state by impressed forces. 

This first law asserts, then, the propertjr of inertia for all bodies. 
It also implicitl^r defines force as tnat which causes a material par- 
ticle to change its motion either in direction or sj)eed. Thus it 
states that no body can change the direction or speed of its own 
motion of rectilinear translation. This is the property of inertia 
(page 1, Vol. II, Statics), It also states that such a change is due 
to *' impressed," that is external, force, or the influence of other 
bodies. 

Whenever, then, we find all the particles of a body moving with 
uniform speed in a straight line, we know that either it is not acted 
upon by external forces, or else these forces must mutually balance 
and the body moves as if they did not exist. 

Whenever the speed of a particle changes or the direction of 
motion changes, we know that some external influence or force 
causes the change. 

Taking velocity, then, as defined (page 42, Vol. I, Kinematics), the 
law states that change of velocity of a particle is due to force and 
this force is due to the influence of external bodies. Without such 
influence the velocity is uniform. Force, then, is proportional to 
acceleration, using the term acceleration as deflned on page 48, Vol. 
I, Kinematics, 

The law is in direct contradiction to the tenets of the ancient 
philosophers, who maintained that circular motion was ** perfect'* 
and ** natural." There can be no circular motion without lorce. 

Newton's Second Law of Motion. — The phrase ** except in so 
far" prepares the way for the statement of tne second law : 

Lex II. Mutationem motHs proportionalem esse m motrici im- 
pressor, et fieri secundum lineam, rectam mid vis ilia imprimitur. 

Change of motion is proportional to the motive force, and takes 
place in the direction of the straight line in which the force acts. 

By *' motion" Newton here refers, not to velocity as we have 
defined it, but to mass-motion or what we have designated as 
momentum, and his '* change of motion" is what we have called 
impulse. This law, then, is the statement of the equation Fut = 
m(v — Vi), and asserts that the change of .momentum is propor- 
tional to the force which produces it and is in the same direction. 
This second law tells us then how to measure force when it exists. 

Newton's Third Law of Motion. — ^When one bodjr presses against 
or pulls another, it is itself pressed or pulled by this other with an 
equal force in the opposite direction. 

When one body has its momentum changed in direction or 
amount by impact, the other body has its momentum changed by 
the same amount in the opposite direction. For at each instajat dur- 
ing impact the forces between them are equal and opposite. When 
one body attracts another, this other always attracts it with equal 
and opposite force. 

Taking into account, then, the entire phenomenon of the mutual 
action and reaction between two portions of matter, we have the 
third law of Newton : 

Lex III. Actioni contrariam semper et oequalem esse rea^ctionem: 
sive corporum duorum actiones in se mutujd semper esse aequales et in 
partes contrarias dirigi. 

To every action there is always an equal and contrary reaction: 
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or the mutual actions of any tivo bodies are always equal and oppo- 
mtely directed. 

Stress.— The exertion of force upon a body is thus only one side 
of the entire phenomenon, which is the simultaneouB exertion of 
equal and opposite forces between two bodies. 

When we fix our attention upon one only of these bodies and, 
disregarding the other, consider only its action upon the first, we 
call this action force. But when we have both bodies in mind and 
■wish to be understood as viewing this force as one of the two 
mutual, equal and opposite actions between two bodies or between 
two parts of the same body, we call it a atresB. 

When the stress is such as to make the bodies move towards one 
another or to resist extension it is attraction or tensile iftress. 
When its effect is to increase their distance or to resist compression 
it is repulsion or compressive stress. 

In this sense we always speak of the stress t« a body or the 
stress between two bodies, the prepositions "in" and "between" 
indicating at once that one of the mutual actions between two 
bodies or parts of the same body is meant. 

Stress as thus used is then always internal, while force is always 
external, to the body or system under consideration. (See page 7, 
Vol. II, Statics.) 

External Stress. ^ — There is a sense, however, in which we may 
apeak of stress on a body and thus consider it as external, whicn 
need never be confounded with that just given. 

Force is often exerted upon some portion of the bounding sur- 
face of a body and acts then over an area. In such ease the num- 
laer of units in its magnitude divided by the number of units in this 
area gives the number of units of /ores per khjY of area. 

When a force thus acts we may speak of it as the stress oii the 
body, and of the force per unit of area as the unit stress. 

This use of the word stress is convenient and leads to no con- 
fusion. When necessary to discriminate we may call it external 
stress, but in generil such distinction is unnecessary, as the use of 
the prepositions "on" and "in" sufficiently indicate the sense In 
"which tne term is used. 
[^ 

EXAVLPLES. 
[See page 97, Vol. I, for eijufttions nf motion of a point.] 

fl) A ball-player catches a ball moving with a velocity of 50 ft. 
per aec. The Tnass of tli€ ball is 5J oz. If the space in which the 
ball is brought to rest is 6 inches, what is the pressure on the hands, 
supposed unifminf Wliat is the time of st ' 

Ana. We Lave 

3X5 



The pressure iR P='^ = ss = 859f ponndals or about 36.8i 

taking ff = 33 ft,.per-aec. per see, 

(2) An 80-(on g\m on a smooth horizontal plane fires horizon 
a shot of 66 lbs. with a velocity V of 1800 ft. per sec. Fin^ 
velocity of recoil, v. 

Ana. Maaa of gun = 80 X 2240 = 178200 lbs. If the velocity is imparted 
in the time (, the anifono force which would give that velocity ' ■' ■ ■ ■ 



s 
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* -*• * * * *!. V * . wF 66 X 1800 100800 , , ^. 

Ltarting from rest, to the shot is -— = = — - — poundals. Since 

^' A .• IV 170200© 100800 9 ^ 

action and reaction are equal, we have — = — - — , or « = ~ ft. per sec 

t w i.0 

/ (S) A man whose weight is 150 Ibs.^ moving on a bicycle with a 

I »peed of 22 ft, per sec. and ivishing to right his bicycle, which is 

leaning to one side, turns the wheel so that m 1/10 sec. his direction 

of motion is changed 30°. What is the force which acts to right the 

bicycle f 

Ans. The rate of change of momentum in the original direction of motion 

. miv.'-v) 150(22 - 22 cos 30°) .^.^ ,, -.^. , .- ^^ 

is — ^ — = — ^^ ' = 16500 poundals or 515f pounds, \fg — ^ 

t I 

10 
ft.-per-sec. per sec. This force in the original direction of motion changes the 
velocity of the mass in that direction, and since action and reaction are equal 
this force acting in the original direction of motion on the wheel acts to 
right it. 

(4) A stream of water whose cross-section is a and 'velocity v 
meets a surface moving in the same direction with a velocity c. 
Disregarding friction, what is the pressure exerted on the surf ace 
by the stream f 

Ans. Let the water pass oft the surface in a direction making an angle cc 

with the direction of motion. The volume of 
water in any time t is a^t. If ^ is the density or 
mass of a unit of volume of water, the mass in 
this time is yavt = m. 
.^c The velocity relative to the surface just before 

impact, in the direction of motion, isv—c. After 



a 




=^"=S.» i^B impact the velocity relative to the surface in the 

direction of motion is (v — c) cos a. We have 
*-c then the pressure F equal to the rate of change of 
momentum in the direction of motion, or 



or injgravitation units 



F = —^ — = xav(v — cXl ■" cos a), 

V 



i^=^^(t, -(.)(! -cos a). 
If 



(5) A mass of 10 lbs. under the action of a uniform force receiver 
in 3 seconds an integral acceleration in the direction of the force of 
6 ft. per second. What is the force f 

Ans. The acceleration is 2 ft.-per-sec. per sec. The force is 10 X 2 = 20 
poundals, or the weight of — lbs. 

(6) A uniform force of 200 dynes changes the ^velocity of a body^ 
moving in a straight line from 250 to 300 metres per sec. in 1 minute. 
Find the mass of the body. 

Ans. 2.4 grams. 

(Y) A mxiss of 10 lbs. moving in a straight line with a velocity of 
3/^. per sec, is brought to rest by a uniform opposing force in 2 sec^ 
What is the force f 

15 
Ans. 15 i)oundals, or the force of gravity upon — lbs. 

if 



\ 
\ 



\x 



ov < w=» ) 



OijA>-^^VN 
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(8) A rifle-hullet weighing one ounce is shot into a block of wood 
weighing SSjpoundSt and gives the block a velocity of 2 ft, per sec. 
in 1 sec. What was the velocity of the bullet f 

Ans. 1698 ft. per sec. The mass of the ballet should be added to that of 
the block. 

(9) A ship weighing 336,000 lbs. runs upon a rock with a velocity^ 
of 16 miles an hour. Assuming the force of stoppage as uniform^ 
and the time of stoppage 2 sec.y what is this force f 

3943400 
Ans. 3942400 poundals, or the force of gravity upon lbs. Takings 

^ = 32 ft.-per-sec. per sec., 123200 pounds. 

(10) A m>ass moving in a straight line with a velocity ofBft, per 
sec, is brought to rest by a uniform opposing force of one pound in 
2 sec. Assuming g = S2 ft.'per-sec. per sec, what is the mass f 

Ans. 21i pounds. 

(11) A uniform force of 10 lbs, a^tsfor 2 sec, upon a m^iss of 10 
lbs. and then ceases. With what velocity will the m^ass continue to 
move in the direction of the force f 

Ans. 2g ft. per sec. 

(12) A mxiss of 20 lbs, moving with a velocity of 15 ft, per sec, in 
a straight line is found after 3 sec, to be moving m the same direc- 
tion with a velocity of 6 ft, per sec. What is the retarding force^ 
assuming it uniform f 

66f 
Ans. 66f poundals, or the force of gravity upon — -^ pounds. 

(13) A baseball weighing 6i oz, is dropped from the top of a 
tower 1000 ft. high. What uniform pressure must a catcher apply 
to it in order to bring it to rest in 5 feet f 

Ans. 68.75 lbs. if ^ = 32 ft.-per-sec. per sec. 

(14) How long must a uniform force of 14 lbs, act on a mass of 
1000 tons (2240 Z6«.) to give it a velocity of one foot per second f 
(g = 32ft,'per-sec, per sec,) 

Ans. 5000 sec. 

(15) Calculate in pounds the uniform moving force which, acting 
for a minute upon the m^ss of a ton (2240 lbs.), will get up in it a 
velocity of 30 miles an hour, (g = S2 ft.-per-sec, per sec) 

Ans. 50 pounds. 

(16) A body of 3 lbs, mass is falling at the rate of 100 ft, per sec. 
Find the uniform force that will stop it in 2 seconds; in 2 feet, 
(g = 32 ft.'persec per sec.) 

Ans. m lbs. ; 234f lbs. 

(17) A cannon-ball of 1000 grams mass is discharged with a 
velocity of 45000 centimetres per sec from a cannon the length of 
whose barrel is 200 centimetres ; show that the mean force exerted on, 
the ball is 5.0625 x 10" dynes, 

(18) It was found that when Ifoot was cut off from the barrel of 
a gun firing a projectile of 100 lbs, the velocity was changed from,' 
1490 to 1330 ft. per sec Show that the total pressure at the muzzle 
was about 315 tons (2240 lbs,), (g = 32 ft.-per-sec per sec) 

(19) A particle of 10 lbs, mass has an initial velocity of 20 ft, per 
sec towards the north and is acted upon by two uniform forces^ 
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one of 100 poundala in a direction northeast, and the other of the 
same magmtude in a direction northwest. Find its velocity after 
1 minute, 

Ans. The resultant force is 141.41 poundals acting towards the north. We 
have then (page 34) Ft — m{v - v^), or 141.41 X 60 = 10(t> — 20). Hence 
"© = 868.5 ft. per sec. towards the north. 

(20) A particle of mass m is moving towards the east with a 
velocity v. Find the uniform force necessary to make it move 
towaras the north with an equal velocity in t seconds. 

Ans. In the time t the velocity towards the east becomes zero. The im- 
pulse of the constant force towards the west must then be (page 32) mv. The 
impulse of the constant force towards the north is alBomv. The impulse of the 

resultant force is then Ft — wtjy 2. Hence F= — - — towards the northwest. 

(21) A uniform force of 20 poundals a^ts for 5 sees, on a par- 
ticle of mass 10 lbs. The initial velocity is 4 ft. per sec., making an 
angle of 60** unth the direction of the force. Pind the velocity at the 
end of the time. 

Ans. The force in the direction of the initial velocity is 20 cos 60"* = 10 

poundals, and at right angles 20 sin 60° = 20 1/ -^ = 10 f/S poundals. Since 

Ft = m{v — «Ji) in the direction of the force (page 34), we have for the veloc- 
ity in the direction of the force 

10 X 5 = 10(i) — 4), or « = 9 ft. per sec., 

and for the velocity at right angles IO4/3 X 5^ lOt), or d = 64/3 ft. per sec. 
The resultant velocity is then 4/156 = 2^/39 ft. per sec., and it makes with 

the initial velocity an angle whose sine is — y=L, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
WORK. POWER. 

WORK. XJNIT OP WORK. WORK OP THE RESULTANT. WORK AND MOMEN- 
TUM. WORK OP A TANGENTIAL PORCE OP CONSTANT MAGNITUDE. 
WORK OP VARIABLE PORCE IN GENERAL. WORK UNDER GIVEN PORCES. 
POWER. UNIT OP POWER. EPPICIENCY. MECHANICAL ADVANTAGE. 

Work. — A force, as we have seen (page 2), is uniform when 
it does not change in magnitude or direction. When either the 
magnitude or direction changes it is variable. 

When a uniform force F acts upon a particle in any given direc- 
tion and the displacement of the particle along the line of the force 
is s, the product Fa is called work. If the displacement s is in the 
same direction as the force, work is said to oe done by the force. 
If the displacement a is opposite in direction to the force, work is 
said to be done against the force. In the first case the work is 
positive (+), in the second case negative (—). In both cases the 
magnitude of the force is given by Fs. 

Thus let a uniform force F act upon a particle Pi , and let the 
displacement (page 34, Vol. I, Kinematics) during the action of the 
force, whatever the path of the particle may 
be, be P,P, = d. 

Let this displacement make the angle B 
with the uniform force. Then the displace- 
ment along the line of the force is 

Pin = s = d cos B. 

» 

The work of F is then by definition 

W= ±Fs= ±Fdco8B, 

the (+) sign being used when the displacement is in the direction 
of the force, as in the figure, and the (— ) sign when it is opposite 
to that direction. 

But we see that FcosB is the component of the force F along 
the line of the displacement. 

We can then define work generally as follows : 

Work is the product of a uniform force by the component, along 
the line of that force, of the displacement of the particle on which 
the force acts; or, the product of the displacement by the com- 
ponent, along the line of the displacement, of a uniform force. 

Cor. 1. We see at once that work is independent of time. A 
given uniform force and displacement give the same work no mat- 
ter whether the time in which the displacement takes place is large 
or small. It is also independent of the path. For the same uniform 
force and the same displacement the work is the same whatever 
the path of the particle. 

Cor. 2. The work done in raising a body is equal to the weight 

41 
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of the body which acts at the centre of mass (page 18, Vol. II, 
Statics) multiplied by the vertical displacement of the centre of 
mass. This work is done against the weight and is therefore neg- 
ative. 

Also, the work of lowering a body is equal to its weight multi- 
plied by the vertical displacement of its centre of mass. This work 
18 done by the weight and is therefore positive. 

If m is the mass, then mg is the weight. If 8 is the vertical dis- 
placement, then the work in general is 

W= ± mgs. 

For the same weight and the same vertical displacement this 
work is the same, whatever the time of displacement and whatever 
the path of the centre of mass. 

Units of Work.— If [F] is the unit of force and F the number of 
units, [L] the unit of distaiice and s the number of units of displace- 
ment in the direction of the force, we have 

W[W]=F[F] X8[LI 
or 

W=F8 if [W] = [F][Ll 

The unit of work is then the unit of force acting through the 
unit of distance. 

The English absolute imit of work is thus the foot-poundal^ or a 
constant force of one poundal acting through one foot. 

The C. G. S. absolute unit of work is a constant force of one dyne 
acting through one centimetre. It is called an erg. 

A multiple of the latter equal to 10,000,000 ergs, or 10^ ergs, is 
used in electrical measurements and called a, joule, after Dr. James 
Prescott Joule. 

In English gravitation units we have the foot-pound. This is the 
unit commonly adopted in engineering calculations. It is the work 
of raising one pound through the vertical distance of one foot 
against the force of gravity. It is then a variable amount of work, 
since the weight of one pound varies at different localities. 

If in the corollary of the preceding article we take s in feet and 
m in pounds, we obtain work in foot-poundals. To reduce to foot- 
pounds we must divide by g. 

For work in gravitation units, or foot-pounds, we have then 

W=in8y 

where m is the mass in pounds and s the vertical displacement in 
feet. 

Work of the Besultant Equal to the Work of the Components. — 
Let Fij Fiy Fty Fig. 1, be any number of forces in a plane acting 

upon a point P whicn undergoes 
Fi»- 1. Fio. 2. the displacement D in the dlrec- 

•^ n ^>n^ tionPD. 

^ ^ ^"^^ Let OFx, FxF^, F^Fz, Fijg. 2, 

be their line representatives. 
Since forces can be combined like 
displacements, the resultant is 
. . / - ^-^.^..^^ given in magnitude and direction 

"^^ P *b bv OF,=B (page 59, Vol. II, 

Statics). 
Draw OD parallel to PD, and let a, p, y,B he the inclinations of 
Fi , i^a , Fi and R with the direction of the displacement OD. 
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Then we have 

R cos = jPi cos a + Ft cos p — F% cosy. 

That is, the component of the resultant R in the direction of the 
displacement is equal to the algebraic sum of the components of the 
forces in this direction. 

Multiplying by the displacement D, we have 

R X DcosO =jPi X Dcoso: + i^« x Dcosfi — Ft x Dcosy. 

Hence, the work of the resultant of any number of forces in a 
plane acting on a point is equal to the algebraic sum of the work» 
of the components. 

The same evidently holds true when the forces are not in a plane. 

Cor. Any number of forces acting on a point are in equilibrium 
when the resultant is zero. In such case we have a system of 
balanced forces and the motion of the point is not affected by their 
action. 

We have then for equilibriimx 

= jPi X Dcosa +Fi x DcoBfi — F* x Dcos;'. 

Hence, when the algebraic sum of the works of any number of 
forces in a plane, acting on a pointy is zero, the forces are in eqm- 
Librium, the resultant is zero, and the motion of the point is un- 
affected by these forces. 

The same holds true when the forces are not in a plane. This is 
ttteprinciple of virtvxil work, page 621, Vol. II, Statics. 

Relation between Work and Momentum. — If the uniform accel- 
eration in the direction of the uniform force F is/, and Vi and v are 
the initial and final velocities in the direction of the uniform force 
during its time of action t, then 

•' ~ t ' 

Hence by the equation of force (page 2) the imiform force F is 

_ ^ mv — mvi 
F^mf = ^^ . 

If « is the displacement in the direction of the force, we have for 
the work W 

W = Fs = '!!^^^^ . s (1) 

In the same way if Vi and v are the initial and final velocities 
in the direction of the displacement d, and F is the component of 
the uniform force in the direction of the displacement, then 

Tr=.Fd= "^^-"^"' .d (2) 

Hence, work is equul to the time-rate of change of momentum in 
the direction of the uniform force multiplied by the component 
displacement in that direction, or to the time-rate of change of 
momentum in the direction of the displacement multiplied by the 
displaeement. 

If we take « or d in feet and m in pounds, and Vx, v va feet per 
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second, we obtain the work in f oot-poundals. For work in gravita- 
tion units we must divide by gr in feet-per-sec. per sec. We then 
obtain work in foot-pounds. 

If we take 8 or a in centimetres and m in grams, and ri , t; in 
centimetres per second, we obtain the work in ergs. For work in 
gravitation units we must divide by gr in centimetres-per-sec. per 
9ec. We thus obtain work in centimetre-grams. 

OoR. Since Vi and v are the initial and final velocities in the 
direction of the uniform force or of the displacement, the mean 

speed is -^-5 — , and the distances « or d passed over in the time t 

are then 

8 = — 5 — . r, or a = — g — • Z» 

If we substitute these values of 8 and d in (1) and (2), we obtain 
in either case 

1 1 
W = ^mtf — -mvx* (3) 

We see then again that the work is independent of the time t 

and of the path, and depends simply upon the initial and final 

velocities Vi and v in the direction of the uniform force or in the 

direction of the displacement. (See Cor. 1, p. 41.) 

Equation (3) then gives the work in either direction if Vi and v 

are tne velocities in that direction. (For another demonstration 

see page 45.) 

Work of a Tangential Force of Constant Magnitude. — Let Pi , Pi , 

Pi, etc., be points of the path of a moving particle, and let the 

force acting upon the particle be always 
tangential to the path and constant in 
magnitude. Denote this force by Ft, This 
force may be considered as uniform for 
an indefinitely short time. In this in- 
definitely short time the small arcs de- 
scribed, P1P3, PaPs, etc., are practi- 
cally straight lines. Denote their lengths 
by Si , Sa , etc. The component of Ft along 
PiPa is practically equal to Ft, along 

PaPi the same, and so on. We have then for the total work of 

Ft in the path 

W = Ftsi + FtSa + Ftsz + etc. = FtSs. 
But 28 is equal to the entire length of path s. Therefore 

W=Ft8 (i) 

Hence, the work of a tangential force of constant magnitude is 
equal to the produx^t of the force by the length of path 

If Vi is the initial and v the final velocity in the path, and t the 
time of describing the path, then, as we have seen (page 34), 

mv — mvx 

_- — « ^ 

t 
is the tangential force Ft of constant magnitude which would give 
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the particle of mass m the change of speed v ^ Vi, We have 
then from (1) 

W= 7 .« (2) 

For work in gravitation units we must divide by g. 

Hence, the work of a tangential force of constant magnitude is 
\ual to the time-rate of change ofm^omentum in the path multiplied 
the length of path described. 

CJoR. 1. Since the mean speed is — ^ — ' » t^® distance s is — ^— ^ . f , 
and we have from (2) 

W^-m'tf — ^mvi* (3) 

Here we see a^ain that the work is independent of the time and 
path and depends simply upon the initial and final velocities 
Vi and V. (See Cor., page 44, Cor. 1, page 41 ; also page 44 for 
another demonstration.) 

Cor. 2. If the path is a circle of radius r, then v = roo, where (o 
is the angular velocity, and we have 

1 1 

W = - mr^oo^ — - mr^ooi^. 

2 /i 

Work of a Variable Force in General. — Let a particle of mass m 
move in any path under the action of any number of variable 
forces during the time t. The forces acting upon the particle at 
any point of its path can be resolved into a resultant normal and 
tangential component. The normal component does no work. 
Since the work of the resultant is equal to the algebraic sum of the 
works of the components, the work of the variable forces is equal 
to the work of the resultant variable tangential component. 

Let Vi be the initial and v the final velocity. Then, as we have 
seen (page 34), the tangential force of constant magnitude which 
would cause the given change of momentum mv — mvi in the 
path is 

-, mv — mvi 
Ft^ 1 • 

V "+" Vi 

The mean speed in the path is —^ — . Hence the length of 
lathis 

Therefore from (1), page 44, the work done whatever the 
lumber of forces, whatever the time or path, whether the forces 
•e uniform or variable, is 

W = Fts = ^mvf" ^ ^mvi^ (1) 

We shall discuss this result more at length under the head of 

irgy in the next chapter. (See pa^e 44 for another demonstra- 

>n.) It is sufficient to call attention here to the fact that this 

^sult is general and includes all cases. (See Cor., page 44, Cor. 1, 

^e 41, Cor. 2, page 45.) 
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[Equation (1) is easily deduced by the Calculus as follows. The ac- 
celeration at any instant is 

The force at that instant ii' then 
The differential of the work is then 



Integrating, 



or, since ~- = % 

(U 



,^. (Ps , ds Jd8\ 

dt* dt \dtl 



^^l''*^"^^^'^*" 



W = ^mv" + Const. 



When t> = t?i let W = 0. Then Const. = — -mv^ and we have 

1 1 

W = —mif — —mvi*. 
2 2 

Cor. If the path is a circle of radius r, we have v = ra>, where 
Of is the angular velocity. In this case we have 

W = —mr^oo* — — mr'cDi*. 

• Work Done under Given Forces. — (a) Uniform Force.— When a 
particle is acted upon by a uniform force, the work done is the 
pnoduct of the force by the component displacement in its direction, 
or the product of the displacement by the component force in its 
direction. 

j (b) Central Force. — Let O be the centre of force, the force being 

attractive or always towards the centre O. 
Let BA be any path of a particle f rpm B to 
A. Take any mdefinitely small portion of 
the path QP, so that the force between Q 
and P may be considered constant and 
equal to F, its direction being QO. 

With O as a centre draw arcs of circles 
through Q, P and A, intersecting BO at g, p 
and a. Join BO, QO, PO, AO. 
Then OPNjb a triangle right-angled at JVi and the work done in 
moving tne particle from @ to P is 

F X §Pcos NQP, or F X QN=z F x qp. 

Every element of the path may be treated in the same way. 
Therefore the work necessary to move the particle from Bto A,hj 
any path, under the action of a central force always directed to- 
wards O, is equal to that necessary to move it from B to a in tiie 
straight line BO. This work is then independent of the path, and 
depends only on the final and initial positions and the magnitude 
of the force. 




h 
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If the magniLude of the force ie constant and equal to i^, the 
■work 18 FtR - r), where K = BO and r = AO. 

(c) Central Force Proportional to Distance &om the Centre. — If 
the magnitude of the force varies du'ectly as the distance from the 
centre, let F' be its magnitude at any given distance r'. Then the 

force i'' at -A is given hy F : F' :: r -.r', or F = F'p, and at B, ] 

F = — —. The mean force la ^-rl-B + '")■ and tbe work is 

- ^(B + rnR-T), or W = ^lIP~r-), 

where R = BO and r = AO. 

yd) Central Force Inversely Proportional to the Sqnare of the ' 
Distance from the Centre. — Let as before F' he the force at a difl- 

tance r'. Then the force at P is , and at Q it is ^ -. Since 

QP ia indefinitely small, we can write for both of these np „ qq - 

The work in pasajng from § to P is then Qp ^q q^Q*^ - -F^'' •»" 

^'^\7yp ~ no)' ^^ ^^ same way we have for the work from P ] 

'° ^' ■^'■"(53 -£»)■'»'' '" """ '"" * '" «■ ■*"'-"(^ - Sp)- 
Adding these, we have for the total work from B to A 

where R = BO and r = AO. 

Cob. Hence the work in passing from an infinite dlBtance R = 
to a distance r = AO is TF = — '—. 



EZAUFLES. 

(1) A body of BO pounds is projected along a rough horizontal I 
plane with a speed of 50 ft. per sec. If the constant retarding forae 
of friction ia equal to 20 lbs., find the work dojie against friction in 
the first second ; the total work done in coming to rest, {g = 33,2.) 

Ana. 919.5 n.-lbs.; 3105.6 tt.-lbH, 

(2) Show thai the leork done in drawing a heavy body up a rough ' 
inclined plane is the same as iT the biMy were drawn along the 
eqjttdly rough base and then lifted through the vertical height. 

■ . (3) The distance between two places is 105 miles. Train A slops 
at 27 stations. Train B runs through icithout stopping. The aver- 
age resistances to A and B with the brakes off are equal to 1/380 
and 1/224 of their respective weights. With the orakes on, the resist- , 
ances are in both cases 1/38 of the respective weights. Suppose the , 
fyrakes to be always applied when the speed has been reduced to 30 
miles per hour and not before. Find ivhich train is jnore expensive, 
~~d by how much per cent. 
Da. Train A, bj 0.4 fier cpiit. 
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V (4) Show that, in the case of a particle which is oscillating with 

a simple harmonic motion, the work done during its motion from its 
^treme position to its mean position is tunce that done during its 
motion from a distance equal to three fourths of its amplitude to a 
distance equal to one fourth of its amplitude, 

(5) Find the work done by the sun'^s attraction during the motion 
of the earth from Aphelion to Perihelion. [Mass of earth = 6.14 x 
10*^ grns.; ma^ss of sun = 327000 tiwjes that of the earth ; distance at 
Aphelion = 1.612 x 10" cm.; distance at Perihelion = 1.462 x 10" 
cm. ; radius of earth = 6.37 x lO^m. ; jgr = 981 cm.-per-sec, per sec; 
force at a unifs distance {page 48, Vol. II, Statics), (M + mi)gri\ 
where Mis mass of sun, m mass of earth, ri radius of earth.] 

Ans. 1.79 X 10»» ergs. 

(6) At the three comers A, B, C of a square ABCD (side = 100 
metres) are material particles of 3928, 7856 and 11784 grams. Find 
the work done against gravitational attraction in moving 1 gram 
from the centre to the fourth comer. [Force at a unifs distance 

{page 48, Vol II, Statics), {M + 1)^^, where mi and rx are the 

mi 

mass and radius of the earth, and Mthe muss of the particle at each 

corner, g = 981.] 

Ans. 7.82 X 10"* ergs, approximately. 

(7) A train of 120 tons (2240 lbs.) runs on a level road, and the 
resistances average 8 lbs. per ton. Find the tjoork in a run of 40 
miles, {g = 32.2.) 

Ans. 2.03 X lO^ft.-lbs. 

(8) The area of the piston of a steam-engine is A, the length of 
stroke L, the steam-pressure per unit of area P, the number of 
strokes per minute lf» Find the work per minute. 

Ans. P .L. A. N. 

(9) Find the work per stroke of an engine when the average 
pressure of steam is 38 768. per square inch of ^fiston area, the length 
of stroke 3 feet, and the diameter of piston 14 incites. 

Ans. 17556 ft. -lbs. per stroke. 

(10) It is found, neglecting friction, that a horizontal force will 
move 10 lbs. up 5 feet of incline rising 1 in 4. Find the work done 
and the force parallel to the plane which will just support the weigM 
of 10 lbs. 

Ans. 12.5 foot-pounds; 2.5 lbs. 

(11) Find the v)ork done, neglecting friction, in drawing a car of 
2 tons weight, loaded unth SO passengers averaging 154 pounds eacr 
up a slope the ends of which differ in level by 50 feet, 

Ans. 4.55 X 10» ft.-lbs. 

(12) The grade of a mountain path is 30% How much work 
against gravity is done by a man 0/168 lbs. in walking a mile f 

Ans. 4.44 X 10* ft.-lbs. 

'(13) Determine the unit of mass in order that the absolute unit of 
n\- work may be the foot-pound, taking the second and foot as units 

J ' and 32.2 ft.-per-sec. the acceleration due to gravity. 

Ans. 32.2 lbs. 

(14) A hole is punched through a plate of wrought iron one half 
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inch thick, thepreaaure on the punch being 36 tons. Assuming the 
resistance to the punch uniform, find the work. 

Ans. 3360ft.-lbs. 

(15) Find the work done by a crane in liftina the material for a 
stoiie wall 100 feet long, 86 feet high and 2 ft, thick, the density of 
the atone being 153 pounds per cubic foot. 

. Alls. 1.983 X 10"^ ft.-lbs. 

^ (16) A fly-wheel weighing 7 tona (2240 Iba.) tuma on a horizontal 
axle 1 foot, in diameter. If the reaiatance of friction ia 3/40 of the 
tveight, what ia the rvark done in 10 tuma in overcoming friction f 

Ans. 86,945 ft.-lbs. 

(17) The reaiatance of friction alona an inclined plane ia taken at 
150 Iba. for each ton of weight. Find the work in drawing 2 tons 
(2240 lbs.) up 100 /f. of an incline which rises 1ft. for 26 ft. in length. 

Ans. 47.930 ft.-lbs. 

(18) Weights of 10 lbs. and 8 Iba. are connected by a atring which 
paaaea over a pulley. It ia found that the heavier weight ia juat 
leaa than neceaaary to move the amaller. If now the weighta are 
moved uniformly through 12 ft., find the work done againat friction. 

Ans. 24 ft.-lbs. 

(19) The plunger of afai^ce-pump ia 8} inchea diameter, the length 
of atroke ia2ft. 6 in., and the preaaure ia 50 Iba. per aquare inch. 
Find the work per atroke. 

Ans. 7516 ft.-lbs. per stroke. 

{^0) Find the equivalent of one foot-poundal in erga. 
Ans. 421390 ergs. 

(21) Find the multiplier by which erga are reduced to foot- 
pounda. 

Ans. 7.37 X lO"*. 

(22) A particle of maaa m movea horizontally in a circular path 
of radius r ft. (a) with uniform apeed, (6) with uniform rate of 
change of apeed a. Find the work done in both caaea during the 
motion of the particle through a aemicircle. 

Ans. (a) none ; (6) Ttrhna ft.-poundals. 

(23) In the preceding example let the plaiie of thepathbe vertical, 
and the particle move from top to bottom through a aemicircle. 

Ans. {a) 2mgr ft.-poundals; (6) 2mgr + Ttr^ma ft.-poundals. 

(24) If the particle move from Tight to left, in vertical plane, 
through a aemicircle. 

Alls, (a) none; (&) TCr^ma ft.-poundals. 

Rate of Work — Power. — Work, as we have seen, is independent 
of time. If now we take time into consideration, the time-rate of 
ivurk, or work per second, is called Power. 

The mean rate at which a force does work in a given time is 
the quotient of the work divided hv the time. If the mean rate 
does not vary, it is uniform. If it does vary with the time, it is 
variable. 

The instantaneous rate is the mean rate when the interval of 
time is indefinitely small. 
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We have then 

„ ir „ dW 

XTnit of Rate of Work.— If [W] is the unit of work, [J^ the 
unit of force, \L] the unit of distance, and [T] the unit of tune, we 
have for the rate of work 



We shall have 



if we take 



t[T] 






The unit of power is then one unit of work per unit of time. 
The English absolute unit of power is then 1 ft.-poundal per sec., 
and the C. G. S. absolute unit is one erg per sec. 

A multiple of this equal to 10' ergs per sec. is used in electrical 
measurements and called the Watt, after James Watt. The watt 
is therefore one joule per sec. (page 42). 

In gravitation units we have, in English measures, the foot- 
pound per sec. The unit employed in en^neering calculations is 
550 ft. -lbs. per sec. or 33000 ft. -lbs. per minute. This is called a 
Horse-power and denoted by H. P. 

In French gravitation units we have the metre-kilogram per sec., 
and in engineering calculations the unit is 75 metre-kilograms per 
sec, equivalent to 542.486 ft.-lbs. per sec, which is called the force 
de cheval. 

Power and Momentum. — We have then 

where R is the rate of work of the constant force, F and 8 the dis- 
placement, and V the velocity in the direction of the force. 

If m is the mass of a particle and / the acceleration due to the 
force, we have 

R=:mfv, or / = — ;. 

Hence, the acceleration dtie to a constant force whose rate of 
work is R is the quotient of the rate of work divided by the momenr 
turn in the direction of the force. 

^ If there is a resistance F' to the force F in the opposite direc- 
tion, and if the acceleration due to F' is/', we have the resultant 

R F' 
acceleration f —f ^ - . Hence 

R 
r = 



mif-f) +F'' 



When f = f' there is no resultant acceleration and v is uniform 
and a maximum. 



rvA , (2) 



r^ Kbur, 
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J Hence, the greatest velocity which a force toorking at the rate R 

can produce against an opposing force F' is eqtial to •^, . 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) Find the work done against gravity in drawing a car of 2.5 
tons (2240 lbs.), loaded with 30 passengers of 154 lbs. each, up an 
incline the ends of which differ in level by 120 feet, and also find 
the horse-power if the time is Tialf an hour, 

s. 1226.400 ft.-lbs.; 1.24 horse-power. 

(2) Express a horse-power and a force de cheval in C. G, S. 
absolute units. 

Ans. 7.47 X 10* ergs per sec; 7.36 X 10' ergs per sec. 

(3) Find the force de cheval in terms of the horse-power. 
Ans. 0.987 H. P. 

(4) Find the horse-power in terms of the force de cheval. 
Ans. 1.014 force de chevul. 

(5) Find the horse-power of a machine which raises 10 tons 
(2240 lbs.) 20 feet in 2 minutes, 

8. 6.8 H. P. 

(6) If ah engine consumes 2 pounds of coal per horse-power per 
ir, how many foot-pounds of work will it perform, when consum- 
ing 112 pounds of coal f 

Ans. 110 880 000 ft.-lbs. 

(7) If a pressure of 1 ton (2240 lbs.) is exerted through 10 yards, 
how many foot-pounds of work are done; and if the work is done in 
half a minute, what is trie horse-power f 

Ans. 67200 ft.-lbs.; 4.07 liorse-power. 

(8) A pumping-engine is partly worked by a weight of 2 tons, 
which at each stroke of the pump falls through 4 ft. The pump 
makes 10 strokes per minute. Mow many gallons of water are lifted 
per minute by the weight from a depth of 200 ft, f Take a gallon at 
B.355 lbs. 

Ans. 107.24 gallons. 

' (9) Calculate the horse-power of an engine from the follounng 
data: stroke 24 in,, diameter of piston 16 in., 100 revolutions per 
min.y average effective pressure in the cylinder 60 lbs, per sq. in. 

Ans. 146 horse-power. 

(10) In the transmission of power by a belt, the wheel carrying 
the belt is 14: feet in diameter and makes 30 revolutions per minute, 
the tension of the rope being 100 lbs. Find the horse-power trans- 
mitted. 

Ans 4 horse-power. 

(11) What diameter of cylinder vnll develop 50 horse-power with 
a four-foot stroke, 40 revolutions per minute, and a mean effective 
pressure of 30 lbs. per squ<ire inch above the atmosphere, the engine 
oeing non-condensing f 

Ans. 21 Inches. 

(12) The cylinder of an engine is 12 inches diameter by 20 inches 
long. Average pressure 60 lbs. per square inch, 40 horse-power. 
Find the rate of revolution. 

Ans. 58.4 revolutions per minute. 
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(13) If the acceleration of a falling body he taken as unit of 
acceleration^ 1 ton as unit of inasa^ 1 horse-potver as unit rate of 
jwrk^ and 1 mm. oa unit of ttme^ find the desired unit of length 

\An8. 14.7 feet. 
1/ v*^' ^^^^ -^ mass of 60 lbs, is dravm on a smooth horizontal plane, the 
{/ work being at the rate of 1/10 horse-power. Find the acceleration 
when the speed is 1 mile per hour, (g = d2J2,) 
Ans. 24.15 ft. per sec. in the direction of motion. 

(15) An engine is employed in lifting a weight of 112 pounds. 
If the engine is working at ^ H. P, and the weight has a speed 
of 5 ft, per sec, find its acceleration. At what H. P, must the 
engine ivork to lift the weight vnth a uniform speed of 1 ft, per sec, % 
{g = 32.2.)^ 

" * 1 

Ans. 158.1 ft.-per-sec. per sec; r-H. P. 

(16) Find the greatest speed an engine of 100 H. P. can give a 
train of 70 tons (2240 lbs.) mass on an incline of 1 in 100, friction 
being equivalent to a force of 8 pounds per ton, (g = 32.2.) 

Ans. 17.62 miles per hour. 

(17) A train iveighing 75 tons ascends an incline of 1 in 800 with 
a uniform, speed of 40 miles an hour. Assuming friction to be 
equivalent to a force of 6 pounds per ton, find the rate at which the 
engine is working, 

Ans. 70.4 H. P. 

(18) Check this statement : Fifty-five pounds mean effective 
^pressure at 600 ft, piston speed gives 1 H, P. for eaxih square foot 

of piston area. 

Efficiency — Mechanical Advantage. — In a machine the ** moving 
force" iJ^acts at the '* point of application" and a *' useful" resist- 
ance F' is overcome, or work is performed at some other poin(, 
called the '^ working point. '*'' If there is no friction, the rate of 
work of the moving force F must alwavs equal that of the resist- 
ance. Owing to friction it must always be greater. 

The ratio of the rate of work of the *' useful" resistance to the 
rate of work of the moving force is called the efficiency of the 
machine. 

It must always be a fraction less than unity, and approaches 
unity the more perfect the machine and the less the friction. If we 
denote it by e, and let v be the velocity of the moving force F, and 
v' the velocity of the resistance F\ we have the efficiency 

F'l^ „, V „ 

€ = -^T-, or F' = € -F, 
Fv ' v 

If there is no friction, e = 1 and Fv = F'v', The ratio e— , is 

vf 

called the mechanical advantage of the machine. 

If F' is greater than F, v' must be less than v in nearly the same 

proportion, or, if friction is disregarded, in exactly the same 

F' V 
proportion, that is, -w = — . 

Hence the familiar maxim that *' what is gained in force is lost 
in speed, ^"^ 
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(1) 2\oo masses of P lbs, and Q lbs. are hung by means of a 
perfectly flexible inextensible string over a smooth pulley. Dis- 
regarding friction and the mass of the pulley and rope, discuss the 
machine. (See Ex. 13, page 9.) 

Ans. If P is the larger mass, and if we disregara friction and the mass o£ 

the pulley, the moving force is (P — Q)g poundals. The total 

mass moved is {P + Q) lbs. If we denote the acceleration by ^'^^\ 

f, we have 



iP+Q)f=(P'-Q)g» or /=(^-^^ft..per-sec. persec. 
The space passed over from rest in t sec. is then, for Por Q, 

■ i^._ (p-e)g<' ft 



T 



<»□ 



T 

Dp 



The velocity starting from rest, at the end of t sec. is, for P or Q, 

t)=/C = ^^^-^ft.pJrsec. 



The tensioti in the string on either side is 



s or ^ . ^ lbs. 



r= Pig -/) = Qig +f) = -^^ poundaL .. ^^ ^ 
The pressure on the axle is the sum of the tensions (see page 9) 

{P + Q)g - (P - QY. or ;^^lb8. 
The work of P is the same as the work on Q, or 

The power, or rate of work, is 

P^P - Q)gt .^ ^^^^ 
550(P+Qy l^orse-power. 

The efficiency e = 1, since the rate of work of P equals the rate of work 
on Q. 

The mechanical advantage €-p is unity, since e= 1 and — = 1. 

i CJJ. (2) If a thread of a screw makes 25 turns in 3 inches, and the.arm 
\ %s'24: inches, find the force to sustain a weight of 112 lbs. (friction 
disregarded); also the mechanical advantage. 

Ans. Let the moving force i^'make n revolutions per minute. Then its 

velocity is « = ^^ inches per sec. The resistance F' moves 3/25 



60 



371 



inch per revolution, or v' = _., ^^ ^^ inches per sec. 

Since Fv = F'v', we have 

112 X 3 



2jr x24Xji^^ 3wx_112 ^^ ^_ 



60 * 25 X 60 ' ^' ' 27r x 25 X 24 

2?r X 25 X 24 



= 0.089 lb. 



The efficiency e = 1. F' := 
ic&l advantage is 1256.6. 



F= 1256.6i^, or the mechan. 
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(3) If the thread of a screw ia inclined at an angle of 30° to the 
horizontal, the radius of the screw 9 inches, and the length of the arm 
^ ft, find what force will austain 1680 lbs. — fL^ 

(4) An endless screw whose pitch is 6/8 inch works in a worm- 
wheel having 16 teeth The len0h of the handle is 10 inches. Find 
the mechanical advantage. 

Aqb. Let r = radius of wheel. Then *'X 10 = /" X f, or -=■ = —■ But 

n .„ 5 5 „ F' 10« ,_ . .. „ 

ijir = It X ^, or r = —. Hence -p- = —f-, or about 44 to 7. 

'. (6) A wheel and axle is used to raise a buchet from a well. The 
■ radius of the wheel is 15 inches, and while it makes 7 revolviions the 
bucket, which weighs 30 lbs., rises 5i ft. Find the smallest force to 
turn the wheel. 

Ads. S lbs. Mechanica! ajfvaotage 10. 

(6) Ikoo toothed wheels of radius R and R'. The force F is ap- 
plied at a distance rfrom the centre of the first, and the resistance 
F" is applied at a distance r from the centre of the second. Find 
the mechanical advantage. (Friction neglected.) 

Ans. We must liave Ft> - F't', or -^ = -^. Let 

(0 be the angular velocity of cue wheel and m' that of 
the other. Since the linear velocitj of the point of 
contact is the same (or both, we have Sao = Ra', or 

—, = -s- ''"''« velocity of JP ia c = roo, and of F', 
b' = r'a'. Hence 




<^- 



(7) In the system of pulleys shown in the figure 
find the mechanical advantage, neglecting friction. 



We have then ms' = v,ot — = -r^ = n, where n is the num- 

" F 
ber of cords at the lower block, 

(8) In the system of pulleys shown in the figure 
find the mechanical advantage, neglecting friction. 

Ans. Whatever distance F passes 
through in a given time, 




first movable pulley passes through -^ that diatance ; 
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<y 



n 



ti 



ft 



it 



1 -fi 77*' 

Hence «' = --«, or — = -=•= 2", where n is the number of movable pul- 
leys. 

(9) In the system of pulleys shown in the figure find the mechani- 
cal advantage^ neglecting friction. 

Ans. Whatever distance F' rises in a given time, each cord will 

be shortened by that distance. Let this distance be d. 
The 1st movable pulley will descend through distance d; 

2d through dist. (3 + l)d; 

3d ** *' 2(2 + 1)(Z + (? = (22 4- 2 + l)d; 

4th •* " 2[2{2 + l)d + d\ + d = (2^ + 2'^ + 2 + l)d; 

nth '* " (2'*-i + 2'*-8 + . . . 2 + l)d. 

The force F will descend through twice the distance of the nth 
movable pulley + ^> or 

2(2»-i + 2«-8 + . . . 2 + l)d + d =d{2^ + 2^-1 + . . .22 + 2 + 1) 

=:(2(2n + l- 1). 

u 2^ + 1 __ 1 iP' 

Hence -, = z .= -^r . where n is the number of movable pulleys. 

V 1 F ^ 

(10) A man weighing 175 lbs. is lowered into a well by means of a 
ivindless the arm and axle of which are 30 inches and 8 inches di- 
ameter . Find the force which nvast be applied to let him dovm with 
uniform velocity, 

Ans. 46} lbs. 

(11) Suppose we have four pulleys as in Ex, (8), three movable 
and one fixed, and that the weight is a man weighing 160 lbs. 
Find what pull the man must exert in order to raise himself 

Ans. 20 lbs. 

(12) A weight of 336 lbs. is raised 3 feet by means of a single 
movable pulley the block of which has three sheaves. Find the force 
and the distance through which it acts. 

Ans. 56 lbs.; 18 ft. 

(13) In the system of pulleys in Ex. (7), if the block weighs 8 lbs. 
and there are three pulleys in the lower block, find the weight which 
a force of 20 lbs. can support. 

Ans. 112 lbs. 

(14) Find the mechanical advantage in a system of three pulleys 
similar to Ex. (9). 

F' 



Ans. 



F 



= 7. 



\ 



Cx^ (15) The thread of a screw makes 12 turns in a foot of length. 
The moving force is applied at the end of an arm 2 feet long. It is 
found that when this force is 30 lbs. it can just raise a weight of 
1200 lbs. What portion of the moving force is expended against 
friction, and how many foot-pounds of work are performed by the 
moving force when the weight is raised 2 feet f 

Ans. 22 lbs.; 2400 ft. -lbs. of work. 



CHAPTER V. 

ENERGY. KINETIC ENERGY. 

ENSBOT. KINETIC BNEROY. ILLUBTRATIOKS OP KINETIC BNEBGT. BODT 

MOVING IN A BBSIBTINO MEDIUM. 

Energy.— Work, as we have seen (pa^e 41), is done by a uniform 
force upon a particle when the particle has a component displace- 
ment in the direction of the force, and work is done by a particle 
against a uniform force when the particle has a component dis- 
placement in a direction opposite to that of the force. When a 
particle is able to thus do work against a force it is said to possess 
energy, and the work it is capable of doing is called its energy. 

The unit of energy is therefore the unit of work (page ^). 

Kinetic Energy — The work which a particle is able to do by 
reason of its velocity is called its kinetic energy. 

Determination of Kinetic Energy.— Let a particle of mass m be 
at rest, and let it be acted upon by a uniform force F in any direc- 
tion, and at the end of any time acquire the velocity v in that 
direction. The uniform force F causes a uniform acceleration 

F 

The path is a straight line, and the distance described in the 
path, which in this case is the displacement, is (page 51, Vol. I, 
Kinematica) 

This displacement is in the direction of the force. Inserting the 

value of/, we have 

mr' -_ 1 , 

8 = 2^, or Fa = ^tf, 

where by definition Fa is the work of the force F in giving the 
particle the velocity r, starting from rest. This work is evidently 
also the work which a particle of mass m moving with velocity v 
can do while coming to rest against a uniform opposing force F, 
It is therefore the Icinetic energy of the particle, or the work the 
particle is capable of doing by virtue of its velocity. 

Hence, the kinetic energy of a particle ia equal to one half the 
product of ita maaa by the aquare of ita velocity. 

If then Vx is the initial and v the final velocity of a particle 

moving in a straight line, then -^mvx is the work the particle can 

do by virtue of its initial velocity, and -ximx^ is the work it can do 

&6 
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by virtue of its final velocity. If 9i is greater than v, then the 

difference -^mvx^ — ^mt?* is the work which the particle has done 

against imiform opposing force. This work is negative (— ). If v 

is greater than Vx ^ then ^mv^ — gWUi' is the work done by the 

tmiform force upon the particle. This work is positive (+). We 
have then in genercd for uniform force and path a straight line 



5 wr* — s wvi' = W. 



(1) 



That is, the gain or loss of kinetic energy is equal to the work 
done hy or a^adnst the uniform force. 

This work we see is independent of the time and depends simply 
upon the velocities Vi and v. 

The same holds true whatever the path, whatever the time or 
number of forces and whether the forces are uniform or variable. 

Thus let any number of variable forces act upon a particle 
moving in any path. The forces acting upon the particle at any 
point of its path can be resolved into a resultant normal and 
tangential component. The normal component does no work. 

iince the work of the resultant is equal to the algebraic sum of 



the works of the components (page 42), the work of the variable 
component. 



forces is equal to the work of the resultant variable tangential 



If xwe divide the path into an indefinitely large nimiber of 
indefimtdtpsmo^ displacements, tiiiis tangential component may be 
considered as uniform during each displacemenJi. .i;iet then ^i , 
F9, Fa; etc. ^ be the uniform tangential components durijig the 
small di^placementB Si , ^ , 8s , etc., and let ih be the initial velocity 
and V9 , Vt , etc., be the velocities after the successive displacements 
-81 , «a , etc. Then if u is the final velocity, we have 

1 . 1 V 






1M 






Fat 



= gWiVs' — gmUi'; 



FtSz 



= 2 mr*' — 



gWUs 



I^Tfia the total work, we have by summation 



FnSn = 2^V^ — gWV'n-l. 




It 



V| 



W= -gmu* — gmui*. 



(1) 



We see then that equation (1) holds in all cases, whatever the 
time or path or number of forces, and whether the acting forces 
are uniform or variable. (The derivation of equation (1) by calculus 

1 



IS given on 



46.) If Vi = 0. we have^TF — ^mr'. 
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In general, then, kinetic energy gives the work a moving particle 
can do against force by virtue of it a velocity^ or the work done by 

force in giving it that velocity. It is always given by ^mtf whatever 

the time, path or forces. 

The gain or loss of kinetic energy is equal to the work done by 
or against the acting forces whatever the time, path or forces, 

1 

The product -^mv^ gives the work in foot-poundaJs if m is taken 

in pounds and v in feet per second. If we wish the work in gravi- 
tation measiu*e, or in foot-pounds, we must divide by g in f eet-per- 
sec. per sec. 

If we take m in grams and v in centimetres per second, the 

product ^ mi?' gives the work in ergs, or dyne-centimetres. If we 

wish the work in gravitation melsS^fc^e, or in gram-centimetres, we 
must divide by gf in centimetres-per-sec. per sec. 

Cor. If the path is a circle, we have v = ra?, where. <» is the 
angular velocity and r is the radius. The kinetic energy is then 

given by „ wr'co', and we have 

W= -^mr^oo^ — gmr'cDi'. 

Illustrations of Kinetic Energy.— We have seen (page 33) that 
if a particle of mass m has at any instant the velocity Vi in any 
direction, the uniform force F always opposed to that direction 
which would bring it to rest in the time t is equal to the rate of 

change of momentum, or jP = -t~. But the space described in 

V 1 

coming to rest is ^t = s. Hence — Fs = -zmvi^. Here we see that 

the work against the force necessary to bring the particle to rest is 

the kinetic energy, no matter what the time or path may be. 

•\ > Again, let a particle of mass m start from rest with a constant 

, ■' rate of change of speed a, and describe the distance s. Then the 

^ final speed attained, whatever the path, is given (page 28, Vol. I, 

m 1 

Kinematics) by v^ = 2as. If we multiply by -, we have „ mv^ = 

mas. But ma is the tangential force Ft, and FtS is the work (page 

44). Here we see that the kinetic energy —mv^ gives the work 

done by the force in imparting the velocity v. 

Again, let a particle of mass m be acted upon by a force or accel- 
eration proportional to the distance of the particle from a fixed 
point, and let the particle move from a distance JB to a distance r. 
Then we have (page 104, Vol. I, Kinematics), if the particle starts 
from rest, whatever the path may be, 

v' = ^{R'-r'), 
r 

where a' is the rate of change of speed at a given distance r' along 
the path, and R and r are measured along the path. 
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If we multiply by — , we have -mu' = yt(-B* — r«) = ^(i? - r"), 

where F' is the force at a distance r\ and we have shown (page 
47) that this is the work done by the force in giving the velocity v. 
Again, let a particle of mass m be acted upon by a force or 
acceleration inversely proportional to the square of the distance 
from a fixed point, and let the particle move from a distance It to 
a distance r, Then we have (page 99, Vol. I, Kinematics)^ if the 
particle starts from rest, whatever the path may be. 



v« = 2aV « 



\r b} 



where a' is the rate of change of speed at a given distance r' along 

the path, and R and r axe measured along the path. 

m 
If we multiply by — , we have 

where F' is the force at a distance r', and we have shown (page 47> 
that this is the work done by the force in giving the velocity v. 

Thus we see that in all cases -mu', or the kinetic energy, give& 

the work a particle can do in coming to rest, or the work necessary 
to give it the velocity v no matter what the law of force, time or 
patn. 

We have .then, generally, 

2 2 ' 

where Vi and v arc the initial and final velocities. 

Hence, the gain or loss of kinetic energy gives the work done by 
or against the acting forces ; and 

Work done by a force is positive (+), work against a force is 
negative ( — ). 

[Body Moving: in a Resisting: Medium — Coefficient of Resistance. 

— Let /J be the density or mass of a unit of volume of the medium, and d 
the density of the body, considered homogeneous. 

Consider first the case of a plane surface AB moving in a direction at 
right angles to the surface. Let v be the velocity at any ^ 

instant, and J. the area of the surface. * j ? 

In any indefinitely small time dt every particle of the 
medium which comes in contact with the plane has its 
velocity in the direction of motion increased from zero 

to t?. ^ 

The corresponding pressure normal to the surface is then the rate of 
change of momentum (page 33), or the normal resistance to motion is 

— , where m is the mass of the displaced medium in the short time dt. 
dt 

If the resistance is considered constant for the very short time dt^ the 

distance traversed by the plane is -r-, and the mass of medium displaced 
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is m = — - — , where A is the area of surface at right angles to the mo- 



tion. 

Therefore the resistance is 



m - 2 



The same resolt is thus obtained by the principle of energy : To 
impart the velocity v to the mass m of the medium requires a work of 

-— -. The distance passed through in a short time dt is -^. The con- 



stant pressure for that time is the work divided by the distance, or 



mv 



The volume of medium moved is the area A at right angles to the motion 

Avdt AAvdt 

multiplied by the distance, or — r— , and its mass is m = — - — . Hence 

the resistance is, as before, 



mv 
'dt 



JAv" 




"^B 



Consider now a plane moviug in a direction oblique to the surface. 
f^ • Let AB move vertically with a velocity v and an 

incliuation B to the vertical. 

The velocity normal to the surface is v sin 0, and 
hence the normal pi^essure is as before 

I 

^At^ sin" © „ 

a =^- 

The component of this pressure in the direction 
of motion is 

n XT • /» ^^«' sin* ^ A ' ^ « • « ^ 
R = i\rsin = = — -4 sm 6 X «' sin' 6. 

But A sin is the projection of the surface at right angles to the 
motion. 

Consider next a solid of revolution moving in the direction of its 
axis GB, Let AB be any element ds of the generating 
curve, making the angle 6 with (7i>, and let its co-ordi- 
nates be X and y. 

Then the projection of AB at right angles to the 

dcF 
motion is %icxdx = Jl sin 0; and since sin = —^-^ we aN 

ds 

have for the resistance in the direction of motion 

-z X 27exdx X I?" -r-z = TtJv^xdx -rrz . 
2 ds* d^ 

The mass of the solid \&it6 I a^dy. 

The retardation of the body or minus acceleration is then 




-/ = 



force 
mass 



TcAi^ I xdx 



dx" 
d^ 



t . 

>^ Cx*dy 



f 
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We see thep that 

or the retardation is directly proportional to the square of the velocity^ 
The constant c is called the coefficient of resiatance, and is given by 



/ 



^ da? 
Qcdx 



^ J d^ ,^v 

^=5-7 (^> 

/ s^dy 

Since the effect of friction has been disregarded, it is customary to put 

/ = _ Cctr*, (2) 

where C is an experimental constant and c is given by (1). 
For a sphere we have 

i& Jrjt^'^, I" = "" I' ^"^ i^d^^~VW, 
and hence 

da? \ \ t 



Substituting in (1), we have 

/ xir^ — x'^)dx 
c = 



/4-r 






For a cone we have, if ;• is the radius of base and h the height, 

dx r 



y \x\\h\Ty or ry = fix, —^z-j, ds = ^/da? + dy\ 



and hence 


da? 1 1 


* 





Substituting in (1), 

"• xdx 



/"^ xax 



c = ^--" 3.f, 



A- 



a,' 



r 



If the cone terminates in a cylinder of length Z, we have 



c = 



28{dl + /*)(?•' + h"")' 
These are the values of c used in pages 110-113, Vol. I, Kinematics, 
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For iron in water we may take ^ = 7.2; 

** " ** air ** ** ** 4 = 5983.28; 

A 

" mist or rain in air ** " " J= 813.82; 

" lead in water •' " " J = ^^-^^5 

" ** «* air '* ** " 4 = 9423.61. 

These are the values of - assumed in page 113, Vol. I, Kinematics. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) A fly-wheel has a mass of 30 tons, which is to be considered as 
distributed around the circumference of a circle 8 ft. in radius ; it 
makes 20 revolutions per minute. Find its kinetic energy. 

Ans. 292900 ft. -lbs. 

(2) A ball weighing five ounces and momng with a velocity of 
1000 ft, per sec. strikes an obstacle, and after piercing it moves on 
with a velocity of 400 feet per sec. Mnd tne energy lost. 

131250 
Ans. 131250 ft.-poundals or ft. -lbs. 

9 

(3) What constant force will bring a car of ^tons, moving with a 
speed of 6 miles per hour, to rest in 20 feet f 

Ans. 21683 poundals or pounds. 

(4) How far will a car run on level rails if it has an initial 
speed of 10 miles an hour and friction is 1/20 of the weight f 

Ans. 66.8 feet. 

(5) If an ounce bullet leaves a gun with a velocity of 800 ft. per 
sec., the barrel being 3 ft long, what is the accelerating force,. sup- 
posing it Uniform f 

Ans. 6666 poundals or pounds. 

' (6) A shot o/lOOO lbs. momng at 1600 ^f. per sec, strikes a fixed 
target ; how far will the shot penetrate if the average pressure is 
12000 tons f 

Ans. 1.49 feet. 

(7) A train of 200 tons, starting from rest, acquires a speed of 40 
miles an hour in three minutes. What is the effective momng force, 
assuming it uniform f 

Ans. 2.03 tons. 

(8) A bullet weighing 2i oz. leaves a gun vnth a velocity of 1550 
ft. per sec.; the length of barrel is 2^ feet. Find the average accel- 
erating force. 

Ans. 2332 lbs. 
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(9) A ball-player catches a ball moving at 50 ft. per sec. The 
mass of the oalt is 4 oz. If the space ^during which the ball is 
brought to rest is 6 inches^ what ts the average pressure on the 
hands f What is the time of stoppage f 

Ans. 19.4 lbs. ; 1/50 sec. 

(10) A fly-wheel has a mxyss of SO tons, which m>ay be considered 
as distritmted along the circumference of a circle 8 ft. in radius. It 
starts from rest ana^ under the action of a constant force applied at 
the extremity of a crank 18 inches long, acquires a speed of 20 
revolutions per minute in one minute. Find the force on the crank. 

Ans. 3100 lbs. 

.. (11) A heavy body is projected up an incline rising 1 in 100 ; the 
friction against the plane is one tenth of the pressure. Find the dis- 
tance it will travel before being reduced to rest, the velocity of 
projection being 121 ft. per sec. 

Ans. 2067 feet. 

(12) Find the tension on a rope which draws a carriage of 8 tons 
up a smooth incline of 1 in 5, and causes an increase of velocity of 
3 ft.-per-sec. per sec. 

Ans. 169165 poundals or lbs. 

9 

(13) If on the same incline the rope breaks when the carriage has 
a velocity o/48.3 ft. per sec., how far will the carriage continue to 
move up the incline f 

Ans. 181 feet. 

(14) A mass P, after falling freely through h ft, begins to pull 
up a heavier mass (j by means of a string passing over a smooth 
pulley. Find the height to which Q will be Lifted. 

Ans. — — feet, 
q-p 

(15) The tractive force of an engine is P terns. If the weight of 
engine and train is W tons and the frictional resistance n lbs. per 
ton, show that in going up ap-per-cent grade the velocity acquired in 
t seconds from rest uml be Qgtft. per sec, and the energy 0.5WQ^gt* 

P t) n 

ft-tons, where « = ^^ - Joo ~ iaio" 

(16) In a brake test, a train moving 22 miles an hour on a down 
grade of 1 per cent was stopped in 91ft. There was 94 per cent of 
the tram braked. Taking the frictional resistance as 8 tbs. per ton 
of 2000 lbs., find the net brake resistance per ton, and the grade to 
which this is equivalent, (g = 32.) 

Ans. 393 lbs., equivalent to 19.65 per cent grade. 

(17) An engine exerts on a car weighing 20000 lbs. a net pull of 
2 lbs. per ton of 2000 lbs. Find the energy stored in the car after 
going 2i miles. 

Ans. 264,000 ft. -lbs. 

(18) If shunted onto a level side track where the frictional resist- 
ance is 10 lbs. per ton, how far will it runf 

Ans, One-half mile. 

(19) If the side track has a one-per-cent grade f 
Ans. One-sixth mile. 
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(!^) What effect has the recoil of a gun upon Ua range f 
AnB. Liet M = the mass of the gun and V its velocity of recoil ; 



w = • " ball 



<i f. II II «i i« 



If these velocities are produced in a short time t, the mean pressure on the 

gun is — — , and on the ball — -. These must be equal, and hence 
( t 

MV = mv, or F = -pr. 

1 1 f»V 

The work on the gun is then ^MV^ = 5- ^-. The work on the ball is 

1 

■jrVMl^, Let w = the entire work of the powder. Then 



1 , . 1 m^c^ I at/j 



=^ 



2 ■ 3 if " . - - ^1 ,• 

m + ^ 

If i« and m are constant, the velocity t? of the ball will increase as M 
increases. But as M increases, the velocity of recoil V decreases. Thus c 
increases as the recoil diminishes. If if is infinite, we have no recoil at all 

and tj = 4/ — , or all the work is done on the ball. If Jf = nwk we have 



'2w 



f mnA- 



Since — — : is always less than unity, we see that « diminishes as n 

diminishes. Theoretically, then, a gun shoots farther the greater its mass 
and the less its recoil. 
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Friction. — Every natural surface offers a resistance to the mo- 
tion of a body upon it. Part of this resistance is due to adhesion 
between the body and surface, and part is due to friction. 

Friction, then, is always a retarding force or resistance, and 
acts always in a direction opposite to that in which the body moves. 

When one surface moves upon another, the surfaces in contact 
are compressed and projecting points and irregularities are bent 
over, broken off, rubbed down, etc. 

The resistance due to friction, therefore, evidently depends upon 
the materials of which the surfaces are composed, and also upon 
the roughness or smoothness of the surfaces in contact. 

It may also evidently vary for the same surfaces, according to 
their condition or state or material constitution. 

Thus it may not be the same for surfaces of dry wood or iron as 
for the same surfaces under the same condition wnen wet. It may 
not be the same for two surfaces of wood with their fibres parallel 
as for the same surfaces under the same conditions when their sur- 
faces are not parallel. 

Unguents also have a great influence. Such fluid or semi-fluid 
unguents as oil, tallow, etc., fill up interstices and diminish the 
effect of irregularities of surfaces ; or a film of unguent may be 
interposed between the surfaces and thus the resistance of friction 
greaUy diminished. 

Adhesion. — We must not confound the resistance due to friction 
with that due to adhesion. Adhesion is that resistance to motion 
which takes place when two different surfaces come in contact at 
many points without pressure. Adhesion increases with the area 
of the surface of contact and is independent of the pressure, while, 
as we shall see (page 67), friction increases with the pressure and is 
in general independent of the area of surface of contact. 

If, however, the pressure is great, adhesion may be neglected 
compared to friction, and the resistance to motion is then practi- 
cally that due to the friction only. 

When the surfaces in contact are of the same kind, we call the 
resistance to motion cohesion ; when of different kinds, adhesion. 
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Kinds of Friction. — Surfaces may slide or roll on one another. 
We distinguish accordingly sliding mction and rolling friction. 

It is also found by experiment that the friction which just pre- 
vents motion is greater tlian that which exists after actusLl motion 
takes place. The friction which just prevents motion is called 
friction of repose or quiescence, or static friction. The friction 
which exists after actual motion takes place is called friction of 
motion, or kinetic friction. 

We have then two kinds of static friction, viz., static sliding 
friction and static rolling friction. 

We have also two kinds of kinetic friction, viz., kinetic sliding 
friction and kinetic rolling friction. 

We have to do in this portion of our work with kinetic friction 
only. We have already treated static friction in Chap. IX, Vol. II, 
SUttics. ' 

Reaction of a Curve or Surface. — When a particle is in contact 
with a rigid material curve or surface, the pressure which the curve, 
or surface exerts upon the particle is called the reaction of the curve 
or surface. 

If then we introduce this reaction as an additional force in com- 
bination with all the other forces acting upon the particle, we can 
remove the curve or surface and consider the motion of the particle 
under the action of all the other forces and of this reactipn. 

The reaction of the curve or surface is a force internal to the 
system, or a stress (page 37). All the other forces acting upon the 
particle we may then call external forces. 

Translation of a Body on any Curve or Surface. — Let a rigid 
body ADE move &// sliding on any curve or surface, and touch it 

at many points Pi, Pa, Ps, etc. Let the reactions 
at these points be Pi, Pa, Ps, etc., and let the 
\p resultant of all the external forces be P acting 

, ' at A. 

r*^ ^2. Let the line of direction B! intersect the curve 

or surface at P. Then, if the curve or surface 
resists by pressure only, this point P, for sliding 
motion only or translation, must evidently faU 
tvithin the line or surface of contact DE. For if it falls outside, 
then, since the resultant reaction must be inside, the body will ro- 
tate, and we have sliding and rolling, and not translation only. 

Since we can replace the curve or surface at any point of the 
base DE by its reaction at that point, we can treat the entire body 
for sliding only, as a particle of equal mass placed at any one of its 
points of contact and acted upon by the reaction at that point and 
all the other forces and reactions, considered as external forces. 
The motion of this jparticle is the same as that of the body. 

Since we are dealing now with translation only, we can then con- 
sider all cases as the motion of a particle on a curve or surface. 

Coefficient of Kinetic Sliding Friction.— When one surface slides 
upon another, the sum of the frictions at every point of contact is 
the total friction, and the sum of the normal pressures at every 
point of contact is the total normal pressure. 

The ratio of the total friction to the total normal pressure when 
motion, either sliding or rolling, is just about to begin, we have 
called (page 189, Vol. II, Statics) the coefficient of static friction, 
either or sliding or rolling. 

The same ratio, after motion has taken place, is called the coeffi 

oient of kinetic friction, either of sliding or rolling. 
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We denote the coefficient of friction in general by fi. We have 
then in all cases 

F 

)u = -, or F= fiN, 

■where jPis the total friction and -^the total normal i)ressure when 
motion, either sliding or rolling, is just about to begin, or else has 
taken place. 

We have considered static friction in Chap. IX, Vol. Il, Statics. 
We have to do in this portion of the work with kinetic friction 
only. 

When a body slides upon a rough curve or surface, the motion 
of the body is that of any one of its points, and, as we have just seen, 
we can replace the body by a particle of equal mass at any point of 
contact, and acted upon by the reaction at that point, ana all the 
other forces and reactions considered as external forces. We have 
then in this case also 



F 



or F= uN, 



where F is the friction and N the normal pressure at the point of 
contact considered. 

Angle of Kinetic Friction.— Suppose a body sliding on a rough 
curve or surface. We can then replace it by a particle of equal 
mass at any point of contact P. Let the reaction of the ciirve or 
surface be JB, making the angle cp with the normal. 

Let the resultant of all other forces acting 
upon the body be R\ making the angle a with 
the normal. We can resolve R into a normal 
component N' = M' cos a in the plane of R 
and R\ and a tangential component T = R' sin 
cc in the same plane. We can also resolve the 
reaction R into the normal component N = R 
cos 0, and the tangential component F = R 
sin in the same plane. 

If the body moves on the curve or surface, 
N must be always equal and opposite to iV" . It is evident, then, that 
FT is the direction of motion, and F is the resistance acting oppo- 
site to the direction of motion, or the friction at the point of con- 
tact P; while the tangential resultant T — Fia the moving force. 
We have, therefore. 




F = Rsia0, N=Rco8(p, 



and 



tan = 



P_ 

N' 



.(f •" ^v 




We call the angle (p which the reaction R makes with the nor- 
mal in the plane of R and R' the angle of kinetic friction. 

Hence, the tangent of the angle of kinetic friction is equal to the 
ratio of the friction to the normal component of the reaction, 

A normal to a surface at any point must lie in the radius of 
curvature. 

A normal to a curve at any point may have any direction in a 
plane through that point at right angles to the tangent at that 
point. The *' normal component of the reaction" must then always 
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be understood to mean the normal component in the plane of the 
reaction B and the resultant R of all other forces acting upon the 
body. 

We have just seen that the coefficient of kinetic friction is givea 

by 



We have then 






F 
M^j^ = tsLn(py or F=uN=Ntaxi(p. 

That is, the coej^ient of kinetic friction is equal to the tangent of 
the angle of kinetic friction. 

It is also evident that HT— F = there is equilibrium. If there 
is no equilibrium T — F must be greater or less than zero, and 
since iV'^is always equal«to N^ the angle a must always he greater or 

less than 0, or -^ ^ /i. 

Eeaction of a Smooth Curve or Surface—If the curve or surface 
is smooth there is no friction, and F=0, <p = 0. 

A smooth CTirve or surface, then, is one whose reaction is normal. 
It is incapable of offering resistance to motion in any other than a 
normal mrection. In such case we have then U = ^, or the reac* 
tion is equal to the normal reaction. 

Laws of Kinetic Sliding Friction.— The laws of kinetic sliding 
friction are the same as for static, as given on page 191, Vol. II, 
Statics, Within the practical limits there indicated we assume 
that 

F 

is constant for the same two surfaces in the same condition, what- 
ever the area of contact and whatever the total normal pressure. 
To this we may add, whatever the velocity, within certain limits. 
If in any case these limits are exceeded, recourse must be had to 
special experiments for the value of ju for that case. 

w 

Moment and Work of Friction. — Since, then, yu = — is constant 

for the same two surfaces in the same condition, the friction F at 
any point of contact is given by F = mN, ivhere N is the normal 
pressure at that point. This friction is always opposite in direction 
to the motion and tangent to the surface at the point 

The moment of the total friction with reference to any point ia 
then equal to the algebraic sum of the moments of the frictions at 
every point of contact. If all these frictions have the same lever- 
arm, we may then consider the total friction as acting at any point 
of contact. Thus for an axle in a bearing we may take the total 
friction as acting at any point of contact tangent to the axle and 
opposite to the direction of motion. 

The work done against friction is also evidently eq^ual to the 
sum of the works done against the frictions at every pomt of con- 
tact. If the distances passed through by every point of contact 
of one surface, relatively to the other, are the same, we may 
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again consider the total friction as acting at any point of con- 
tact. Thus for an axle in a bearing we may take the total friction 
as acting at any point of contact tangent to the axle and opposite 
to the direction of motion. The work done against friction is then 
the product of the total friction by the distance passed through 
with reference to the bearing of any point of the axle. 

Kinetic Friction of Pivots, Axles, Eopes, etc. — The application 
of the equation 

F 

M = j^ = tan <py or F = juN = N tan 0, 

to pivots, axles, ropes, etc., is then precisely the same as for static 
friction (Chap IX, Vol. II, Statics), We have only to let m stand 
for the coefficient of kinetic instead of static sliding friction. 

With this change we have in each case the same value for the 
friction and moment of the friction as already given in the chapter 
cited. 

Eigidity of Eopes. — The influence of the rigidity of ropes has 
also been discussed in Chap. IX, Vol. II, Statics. The same results 
liold good in this portion of the work. 

Experimental Determination of Coefficients of Kinetic Sliding 
Friction. — We may determine the coefficient of sliding friction by 
means of various contrivances, some of which we shall now de- 
scribe. 

1. By Moving Sled and Weight. — Let a sled rest upon a horizontal 
plane and be dragged along by means of a string passing over a 
fixed pulley to the end of which a weight is attached. In order to 
obtain coefficients for different substances, the runners and the 
plane can be covered with the materials to be experimented upon. 

In such an apparatus the mass of string and pulley and friction 
of string and j)ulley on its axle, as well as the rigidity of the string, 
should all be insignificant, or else they must be 
taken into account. 



M 



If we disregard, then, mass of string and pul- I I r ^ 

ley, friction of string and pulley, and rigidity ^^ 

of string, and let if be the mass of the sled and 
P the mass of the weight in pounds, the normal 
pressure of M on the plane is Mg, and the weight 
is Pg poundals. 

When motion just begins we have then for the coefficient of 
static sliding friction, since the friction F is equal to the weight 

^^ N" Mg~' AT (^^ 

If Pg is greater than the weight just necessary to start the sled, 
then the moving force (see Ex. 12, page 8) is Pg — MPg- where u 
is the coefficient of kinetic sliding friction. The mass moved is 
P + M, Hence the uniform acceleration is, by the equation of 
force (page 2), 

f^ Pg-uMg P (P±M)f 

-'^ B + M ' ^ M M^ • 
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But for uniformly accelerated motion we have the distance 
described starting from rest, in any time t (page 51, Vol. I, Kine- 
matics), 

28 

« = Jf^, or /=^. 

Substituting this, we have for the coefficient of kinetic sliding 
friction 

P 2(P + M)8 ^^. 

^=^M Mgp- ® 

We see then from (1) and (2) that the coefficient of kinetic sliding 
friction is less ffuin the coefficient of static sliding friction. 

From equation (2), by noting the time t and the space s described 
in that time, we can calculate the value of //. 

2. By Sled on Inclined Plane.^-If we place the sled on an inclined 
plane, and then gradually incline the plane, and note the angle <!> 
at which the sled just begins to slide, this angle is the angle of 
repose, and, as we have seen (page 190, Vol. II, Statics), the tangent 
of this angle is the coefficient of static sliding friction. 

If h is the altitude and b the base of the plane, we have then for 
the coefficient of static sUding friction 

M = tan <^ = g- (1) 

If we allow the sled to slide down a plane whose angle a is 
greater than this, the moving force is Mg sm a — ^Mg cos a, where 
fjL is the coefficient of kinetic sliding friction. The mass moved 
is M. Hence 

2s 
/ = -77 = sr(sin ^r — // cos oc\ 

or 

2s 



fi = tan a — 



gt^ cos a 



If h is the altitude, I the length, and b the base of the plane, 
tan ex = r-, cos ^ = 7~i and 

h 2sl 
^-b-gbt' (2> 

Again, we see from (1) and (2) that the coefficient of kinetic is 
less man the coefficient of static sliding friction. 

From equation (2), by noting the distance s described in the time 
f, we can calculate u. This apparatus is free from the sources of 
error of the first, due to mass of rope and pulley, friction of rope 
and pulley, and rigidity of rope. 
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3. By Pulley and Axle.— Let the masses P lbs. and Q lbs. hang 
over a pulley. If the pulley and string axe very light we can neg- 
lect their mass in comparison with the 
masses P and Q, These masses should 
then be large. 

The string should be practically per- 
fectly flexible, so that we can neglect 
rigidity. 

When the mass P Just begins to fall, 
the resultant pressure on the bearing, if 
we neglect mass of rope and pulley, is Pg 
+ Qg = R poundals. 

From page 198, Vol. II, Statics, we see 
that for a new bearing the friction is 
given by 

F = jiiR - — = ^g(P+ Q) - — poundals, 
sm a ^ sm « 

where a is the bearing angle AOB, and m is the coefficient of static 
sliding friction. Let a be the radius of pulley and r the radius of 
axle. Then when PjvM begins to fall we have equilibrium, and the 
algebraic sum of the moments of the forces, taking rotation counter- 
clockwise positive, is equal to zero. The moment of j^ is then 
+ Qga, and of the friction F (page 68) + Fr, since the friction acts 
opposite to the motion of the axle. The moment of P is — Pga^ 
smce it acts to cause clockwise rotation. 
Therefore, disregarding rigidity of string, 




a 



Qga + //fifr(P + Q)- Pga = 0, 

smcr 



and we have for the coefficient of static sliding friction 



— ('P~ Q) ^ sin a 
^~ P+Q r' a ' 



(1) 



If P is greater than the mass necessary to just cause motion to 
begin, let/ be the uniform acceleration of P and Q. Then, as in 
Ex. 13, page 9, the tension of the string on right is P(g — /), and 
on left Q(g +/)- Disregarding the mass of strmg and pulley, the 
pressure on tne journal is then 

B = P{g -f) + Q(g+f) = {{P + Q)g - (P- Q)f] poundals. 
The friction /or new bearing is then, as before, 

F = fxB-^ = 41fl- [(P + Q)g - (P - ©)/] poundals, 
sm a sm oc 

where /^ is the coefficient of kinetic axle -friction. 

If P falls through the distance s, the work it does is the tension 
on right multiplied by s, or 

work of P = Pig —f)s ft. -poundals. 
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Let 6 be the angular displacement; then, disregarding rigidity of 

g 
the string, aO = «, or 6 = -. Any point of the journal then passes 

through the distance rQ = — , where r is the radiiis of the journal 
The work consumed by friction is then (page 68) 

^mR^—.— = -m —. — 8[{P + Q)g^(P- Q)f ] ft.-poundals. 
sin ct a a sm <x 

The work of raising Q is the tension on left multiplied by «, or 

— Q(9 +/)*^ ft.-poimdals. 

The minus sign is used in both cases because work is done 
against friction and the tension on left. 

Now the work of P must be equal and opposite to the work done 
against friction and the tension on the left. Hence the algebraic 
sum must be zero, or 

Pig-f)s-Q{g+f)8--M-^8[(P+Q)g^(P^Q)f] = 0, 

2s 
If we put/ = — , where t is the time of fall, and solve for //, we 

V 

obtain 




(P+Q)-{P-Q 



28 I rcr 



Now P and Q should be made nearly equal in order that the 
motion may be slow and the space « described in the time t accu- 
rately noted. We have also seen that the mass of the pulley and 
string must be small, and in order that it may be disregarded P 
and Q should be large. 

If these conditions are complied with, (P — ^) will be insignifi- 
cant compared to P + Q, and the second term in the denominator 
of {2a) can be disregarded. We have then for the coefficient of 
kinetic sliding friction the practical equation 



^=[^ 



-Q . 28 



asm oc 

— — — (26) 



If the bearing angle is small, sin a: = a, nearly. 

Equation (26) gives then the coefScient when the masses P and 
Q are large and nearly equal so that motion is slow, when the 
mass of pulley and string is small and disregarded, and when 
the string is practically perfectly flexible so that rigidity is dis- 
regarded. 

(For the influence of rigidity see Chap. IX, Vol. II, Static8.) We 
have only to observe the distance s described by P in the time t. 

Again, we see from (1) and (26) that the coefficient of kinetic is 
le88 than the coefficient of static sliding friction. 
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4. By Priction-brake.— The friction-brake consists of a lever AB 
of equal arms AO = BO = Z, so that the entire weight of the lever 
with scale-pans attached acts upon 
the centre of the axle O. 

If the axle turns, say counter- 
clockwise, as indicated in the 
figure, it tends to tun^i the lever 
in the same direction. If we put 
s, mass Q in the left pan and a 
mass P in the right pan and make 
P jvM large enough to keep the 
lever horizontal^ we have the 
weights Pg and (^g and the fric- 
tion F in equilibrium. 

If Mis the mass of the lever and pans, etc., the pressure on the 
axle is (P + © 4- M)g = R. 

For a new hearing (page 198, Vol. II, Statics) the friction is then 




sm oc '^*'^ ^ sm a ' 



where a is the bearing angle aOb and m is the coefficient of kinetic 
sliding friction. 

The moment of the friction is — Fr, where r is the radius of 



axle.' The moment of the weight Qg is — Qgl^ and of the weight 
Fg, 4- Pgl, where I is the lever-arm AO or PO. 
just horizontal we have equilibrium and 



When the lever is 



Pgl-Qgl-Fr = 0, 



or 



ra 



Pgl- Qgi-MgiP + Q + M)—,-—=o, 



sin a 



or the coefficient of kinetic sliding friction is 



M = 



(P - Q)l sin a 
{P+Q + M)ra 



(4) 



Friction-brake Test. — The friction- brake can be used for meas- 
uring the work done by an engine when working uniformly. Thus 
suppose the axle is driven by an engine, and by means of a crank 
on the axle some machine, as for instance a pump, is worked. 

We first count the number of revolutions n per minute while the 
pump is in action. If then ive disconnect the pump we shall find 
the axle to revolve much more rapidly, since the only work now 
done by the engine is against the friction of the bearing. We now 
apply the brake and load it at each end until it is horizontal and the 
axle is slowed up to its former speed of n revolutions per minute. 
The work done against brake-friction is now eqiial to the work 
before consumed by the pump, provided the engine works uni- 
formly. 

But the friction is given (page 68) by 



F = {Lzi^QM^ 
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or in gravitation measure by 

J, ^ (P - Q)l 

r 

We have then for the work done in one revolution 2itrF^ and in 
n revolutions per minute the work per minute is 2itmF. Taking F 
in gravitation measure or in pounds, and r in feet, this is foot- 

Eounds per minute. If we divide by 33000, we obtain (page 50) 
orse-power. Hence 

XT p __ itmF __ nn(P — QjJ 

' " 16500 "" 16500 "' 

where F, P and Q are in pounds, I and r in feet, and n is the 
number of revolutions per minute made while the pump was 
connected. 

Work of Axle-friction. — The friction upon an axle in any case 
when // is known is given in Chap. IX, Vol. II, Statics, Thus for a 
new bearing we have (page 198, \ ol. II, Statics) 



F = mR 



a 



sm a 



where R is the resultant pressure on the axle and a is the bearing 
angle. If we substitute this in the place of i^ in the preceding 
article, we have the work per minute 

2T(rnF = 27ti2Rrn ^ 



and for the horse-power 

H.P. 



sin a 



TtjuRrna 
16500 sin a 



where R is taken in pounds, r in feet, n in revolutions per minute. 
If the bearing angle is small, we have <x = sin a nearly. 

Coefficients of Kinetic Sliding Friction. — The following tables 
give a few values of the value of ju as determined by experiment 
for kinetic sliding friction and axle-friction. 

COEFFICIENTS OF KINETIC SLIDING FRICTION, )t/ = tan <p. 





Condition of Surfaces and Kind of Unguent. 


Substances Id Contact. 






Olive 
Oil. 






Dry 
Soap. 


Polished 




Dry. 


Wet. 


Lard. 


Tallow. 


and 
Greasy. 


TKT^..A ^„ (Minimum 

Woodon^j^^^j^ 


0.20 


• • • • 


• • • • 


0.06 


0.06 } 0.14 


0.08 


0.36 
0.48 


0.25 
• • • • 


• • • • 

• • • • 


0.07 
0.07 


0.07 
0.08 


0.15 
0.16 


0.12 


^^^^ (Maximum 


0.15 


Jur^4.^^ ( Minimum 

^^*^1 (Maximum 


0.18 


• • . . 


0.06 


0.07 


0.07 


• • • • 


0.11 


0.24 


0.31 


0.07 


0.09 


0.09 


0.20 


0.13 


0.20 


• • • • 


0.08 


0.11 


0.11 


• -» • • 


0.17 


\Krr.r.A «« C Minimum 

metal l^^""^ 

( Maximum 


0.20 


• • • • 


0.05 


0.07 


0.06 


• • • • 


0.10 


0.42 


0.24 


0.06 


0.07 


0.08 


0.20 


0.14 


0.62 


■ • • • 


0.08 , 


0.08 


0.10 


• • • • 


0.16 


Hemp ropes ( On wood. . . . 
or plaits ' On iron 


0.45 


0.33 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 






• • • • 


• • • • 


0.15 


• • • t 


0.19 






Leath.er belts ( Raw 


0.54 


0.36 


0.16 


• • * • 


0.20 






on wood OP •< Pounded. . . 


0.30 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 






metal ( Greasy. . . . 


• • • • 


0.25 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • • 






Same on edge for j Dry . . . 
piston-packing "( Greasy 


0.34 


0.31 


0.14 


• • • • 


0.14 






a . . • 


0.24 


• • • • 


• • • • 


• • • 
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COEFFICIENTS OF AXLE-FRICTION. 



Bell-metal on bell-metal. . . . 

** ** ** cast iron.. . . . 

Wrought iron on bell-metal. 

** " ** cast iron.. 

Cast iron on cast iron 

*' " " bell-metal 



Dry 
or 
SlighUy 
Greasy. 



0.251 



0.194 



Oil, Tallow, 


or Lard. 


Ordinary 


Thorough 


Lubrica- 


Lubrica- 


tion. 


tion. 


0.097 


• • • • • 




0.049 


0.075 


0.054 


0.075 


0.054 


0.075 


0.054 


0.075 


0.054 



Damp 

and 

Greasy. 



0.189 

6! 137 
0.161 



More extensive tables will be found in treatises on Engineering. 
Comparing the values in the tables just given with those in the 
table given on page 192, Vol. II, Statics, we see that the coefficient 
of kinetic is alivaya less than the coejficient of static sliding friction. 

We see also that for axle-friction in general we have for the 
coefficient of kinetic friction : 

for ordinary Ivbrication ^ = 0.070 to 0.080; 
for thorough Ivbrication fi = 0.054. 



We 



EXAMPLES. 

(1) A body of mass m is placed upon the upper side of a rough- 
inclined plane which makes an angle a with the horizontal and is 
acted upon by a uniform force P which m^akes the angle fi with the 
plane. Find the friction, the work of friction for any distance 
described and the motion of the body upon the plane. 

Ans. Consider the body as a particle placed at any point on the plane, 
have acting on the particle the weight m^, 

the force P^ the normal reaction N and the p 

friction F^ which latter acts always opposed ^ 

to the direction of motion. Let us take all 
forces in gravitation measure. 

Take OX along the plane upwards and 
ON away from the plane as the positive 
directions of X and T. Then Bx = 90°, Qy 
= 0, and in gravitation measure. 

Rx = P cos ^ — m sin a, 
By = P sm p — m cos a, 

where the angle ^ is measured from OX counter-clockwise. With this (;on- 
vention, these values of Bx' and By are general. We have then for the 
normal pressure in general 

iV* = — (P sin )5 — w cos a) = m cos a — P sin )5, 
and for the friction 

F= /I (mcoB a — P sin /5) 

acting always opposite to the direction of motion. 
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For motion up tiie plane, wc have for tlie tangential component of tiu 
«xterDaI forces 

T=z Pcos ff—mBiaa. 

For motion down the plane 

T= — Pcos/S + msiaa. 
In general, then, 

2' = ± P cos fi T m sin a, 

where the upper signs are for motion up and the lower signs for motion down 
the plane. 

The resultant force along the plane is then in all cases 

T — F = ± PciM fi ^ m sin a — /i(wi cos a — P sin fi). 

The acceleration along the plane is then 

(T- F 



m 



— = / = «7 f ± — cos /^ T sin a j — /if cos a sin /5 j . 



If in any case / comes out positive, it shows acceleration ; if negative, 
retardation. We see then that/ is uniform. 

We have then for the sjiace described in any time t (page 51, Vol. I, Kine- 
matics), if Vi IB the initial velocity, 

S = Vxt + ^ft. 

For the final velocity, 

u« = V,' + 2f8. 

For the work done against friction, in gravitation measure, 

Fs = )U(?/i cos a — P sin /tf)*. 

For the work done by or against T, in gravitation measure, 

Ts = (P cos fi — m sin a)8. 
For the gain or loss of kinetic energy, in gravitation measure, 

^m(v^ - vi^) = (r - F)8. 

(2) A body of 80 pounds mass is projected along a rough horizon- 
tal plane icith a speed of 50 ft. per sec. It slides 155,28 ft. in coming 
to rest. Find the coefficient of kinetic sliding friction, the retarding 
force of friction, and the work done against friction in coming to 
rest, 

Ans. Jul = r — , or if ^ = 32.2 ft.-per-sec. per sec, // = 0.25. Retarding 
force of friction is 20 lbs.; work done, 3105.6 ft.-lbs. 

(3) A body of 80 pounds mass is dragged along a rough horizon- 
tal plane by means of a mass of 186 pounds attached to a string 
passing over a pulley (page 8). It is observed to slide 10 feet in 
the first second, starting from rest. Disregarding rigidity of string 
ana mass and friction of string and pulley, find the coefficient of 
Jeinetic sliding friction, (g = 32.) 

Ans. jLi = 0.25. 
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(4) A body placed upon a rough inclined plane whose height is 1 
ft, and base 16 inches is observed to slide 6.4 inches in the first 
second starting from rest. Find the coefficient of kinetic sliding 
friction, {g = 32.) 

Ans. jii = 0.25. 

(5) Two masses P = 10 lbs. and Q = 5 lbs. hang by means of a 
string oxter a pulley of radius a = 6 inches. Let the radius of the 
journal be r = 1 inch. Let P fall from rest a distance s = 129. 8 /t. 
in a time t = 5 seconds. Disregarding rigidity of the string and 
mass <yf stmng and pulley, find the coefficient of kinetic axle-fnction. 
Also discuss the action of the apparatus, {g = 32|.) 

Ans. The tension of string on the left, if /is the acceleration y^^"^^ 
of Q and P, is [ (^ 

iQff + Qf) poundals. I ^ 

The tension of string on the right is 

{Pg — Pf) poundals. 

The pressure on the journal is then, disregarding the mass of 
string and pulley, 

P=Q{g+f) + P(g-f) = [(P+ Q)9 - (P - Q)f] poundals. Q 

From page 198, Vol. II, Katies, we have for a new heaHng , 
the friction 

^ = ^-^sir^ = 8-^f<^ +(i)9-(P-(iV] poundals, 




where ^ is the coefficient of kinetic friction and a is the angle of the bearing. 
If a is small, a = sin or approximately. 

If is the angular displacement, then, disregarding the rigidity of the 



g 
string, a0 = «, or = — . Any point of the journal then passes through the 

distance r0 = — . 
a 

The work consumed by friction then is (page 68) 

fjira 



„ a rs 
sma a a sm a 



«[(-P+ Q)g - (P - QV] ft. -poundals. 



The work of raising Q is the tension on the left multiplied by «, or 

— Q{g-\-f)8 ft. -poundals. 

The minus sign is used in both cases because work is done against friction 
and the left-hand tension. 

Now the work of P is the right-hand tension multiplied by «, or 

I\g — f)8 ft. -poundals. 

And this work must be equal and opposite to the work done against friction 
and the tension on the left. Hence the algebraic sum must be zero, or 



P(g-f)s- Q{g+f)s -M 



ra 



asm a 



s[(P+Q)g'-{P-Q)f'i = ^' . (1) 



28 



From (1), if we put / = — , we have 

V 



M = 



(P-C)-(P+e)J\ .■ 

r msma 
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or if a is small, a = sin a and 

M = 



^(P+«to-J(p-<?)^ 



Inserting P = 10 lbs., Q = 5 lbs., a = - ft., r = -- ft., 8 = 129.8 feet, 
g ~ 32 J ft.-i)er-sec. per sec., we obtain 

/i = 0.07. 

28 



Since /= — , we have from (1) 
z 

[{P-(i)-'^(P + (i)\g 



f = i= - - -=!- = 0. 328^ = 10. 39 ft. -per-sec. per sec. 

The velocity at the end of the time t is then 

v= ft = 51.94: ft. per sec. 

The distance 8 = -JV = 129.8 ft., as assumed. 

Tension on right = P(ir-/) = 10/7-3.23^7 =6.77/7 poundals = 6.77 lbs. 
Tension on left = Qig +/) = 5^ + 1.615^ = 6.615^ poundals = 6.615 lbs. 
The work of friction is 

- Z^- = - —8[P+ Q)g - (P- Q)f] = 20.28^ ft.-pdls. = 20.38 ft.-lbs. 
(I (t 

Again, the work of P = 6.77 X 129.8 = 879.136 ft.-lbs.; 

the work of Q = 6.615 X 129.8 = 858.855 ft.-lbs. 

The difference of these works = 20.28 ft.-lbs. = work of friction. 

879 l*?fi 
The power of P (page 49) = — ^ = 175.827 ft.-lbs. per sec, or 

— ^fTT- = 0.319 horse-power. 

The rate of work of the •* useful" resistance = — '- — = 171.771 ft.-lbs. 

o 

]M»r sec. Hence the efficiency of the machine (page 52) is 



The efficiency in general is 



171.77 
^ - 175.83 


= 0.97. 


_Q{g+f)s 


a 



P{9-f> i^fir 
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(6) In the preceding example^ ivhat mass P mill raise Q = B lbs* 
a distance of 20 feet in 3 seconds f 



[(P-Q)'-^(P+Q)]9 

Ans. / == J= =L. 



Therefore we have 



{P+Q)-Y^P-Q) 



ur 



P = 



Q(g+f) + ~Q(ff+f) 
ig-f)-^^(a-f) 



28 40 
Substituting /= - = ^, we have P = 6.759 lbs. 

(7) In a wheel and axle the radiiis of the wheel is a = Sft.,of the 
axle b = 2ft. Let r = 1 inch be the radius of the journal, and 
jn =0.07 be the coefficient of kinetic friction. Let the moving mass 
P = 10 lbs. and the mass lifted be Q = 5 lbs. Let P start from rest 
and fall for a time t =5 seconds. Disregarding rigidity of the 
string and the mass of string and wheel and axle, discuss the ap- 
paratus, (g = 32\.) 

Ans. Let / be the acceleration of P. Then — / will be the acceleration of 

a 

Q. Also if P falls the distance a, Q rises the distance -«. 

We have then, just as in example (5), 

Tension on left = Qi^ -| — fj poundals. 

Tension on right = P(g — /) poundals. 
Pressure on the journal 

B = {P+Q)g--^P^ Q~)f] poundals. 
The friction for new bearing (page 198, Vol. II, Statics) is 

where /i is the coefficient of kinetic friction and a is the angle of bearing. 
The work consumed by friction is 




„rs jura 

- P— = -. 8 

a asm a 



iP+ Q)9 -{P-Q ^)/| ft. -poundals. 



The work of raising Q is the tension on left multiplied by », or 

a 



- C~«(5' + -/) ft. -poundals. 



The minus sign is used in both cases because work is done against friction 
and the left-liand tension. 

The work of P is the right-hand tension multiplied by «, or 

P{g — /)« ft.-poundals, 
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and this work mast be equal and opposite to the work done against friction 
and the left-hand tension. Hence the algebraic sum mast be zero, or 

^-/)-«M^ + a-/)-„-S?{(P+«).-(p-Cy/]=0. (1) 
From (1) we obtain for the acceleration of P 

, ('^-0'-^l>^-<a' 

If a is small, sin oi-=- a and 

/ = '. r,- TTT, TT = 0.544flr = 17.49 ft.-per-sec. per sec 

The acceleration of Q is then 

-/= 0.363^ = 11.66 ft.-per-sec. per sec. 

The velocity of P at the end of the time < = 5 sec. is 

« =/iJ = 87.44 ft. per sec., 
and the velocity of Q is , 

~u = 58.29 ft. per sec. 

The distance « passed through by P is 

« = i/iJ* = 218.59 ft., 

and the distance passed through by Q is 

~« = 145.73 ft. 
a 

Tension on right = P{g —f) = 10^ — 5. 44^ = 4. 565r poundals = 4. 56 lbs. 

Tension on left = q/^ + -/ ) = 5g - 1.817^ = 6. 82// poundals = 6.82 lbs. 

The work consumed by friction = 4.1^ ft. -poundals =4.1 ft. -pounds. 
The work of tension on right = 997.56^ ft.-poundals = 997.56 ft.-lbs. 
The work of tension on left = 993.46<7 ft.-poundals = 993.46 ft.-lbs. 
The difference of these works =4.1 ft.-lbs. = work of friction. 

997 56 
The power of P (page 49) = — £ — = 199.51 ft.-lbs. per sec, or 

5 

199.51 
■^ ' = 0.363 horse -power. 
550 

The efficiency of the machine (page 52) is 

9^3.46 ^ ^^ 
^= 997X6 = ^-^«- 
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"Xhe efficiency in general is 



1~ 



e = 



Mra 
a sin a 



Fis-f)* 



1+ 



lira 
h sin a 



C8) In the preceding example what mass P will raise Q = 5lb8. 
z distance of 20 ft. in 3 seconds f 

2s 40 
J^na, 8 = 20, ^ = 8, /= ^ = -^ . Hence 



P = 



(ff-'f)'-^g'-f) 



= 4.244^ poundals = 4.244 lbs. 



(9) A friction-brake ofM=15 lbs, mass is balanced on a rotating 
sKn/t of radius r = 6 inches, by masses of (^ = 10 lbs, aiid P = 10 
Ihs. 10 oz. Find the coefficient of kinetic friction and the friction. 
Al^o if the shaft makes 60 revolutions per minute find the rate of 
wo-^k of the friction. 

Ans. ju = 0.07, F= 2.5 lbs. Rate of work of friction = 7.854 ft. -lbs. per 
sec. . or 0.01428 horse-power. 

CIO) A screw of radius r = 1 inch is acted upon by a force oj 
P ^=^-zlb. with a constant lever-arm of a = l ft. and overcomes a 

resistance of Q = B lbs. If the angle of the thread is a = 45" find 

the coefficient of kinetic sliaing friction if the number of revolutions 

per minute is 60. Also find the efficiency, and the acceleration of 

jP. Disregard the mass of the screw, and take g = S2i ft.-per-sec. 

per sec. 

Ans. Let P be the force applied at the end of the arm a, and let the radius 
of the screw be r, the pitch p, and the resistance Q. 

If iVis the sum of the normal pressures and a the inclination of the thread 



to the horizontal, we have iV = 



Q 



and the friction 



-.AT- Jii 



F=^N = 



cos a 



cos a 
where u is the coefficient of friction. 



Let / be the acceleration of P. Then the movin 
force is P{g —f) poundals. If « is the distance passe 
through by P in any time tj then the work of the moving 
force IS 

P{g —f)s ft. -poundals. 

The resistance Q is overcome through the distance 

8. The work of overcoming the resistance is then 




2iea 



On n 

— ^^ . rr-s ft. -poundals. 
a 2;r ^ 

T S 

The friction is overcome through the distance - . , 

a cos a 



The work of 



overcoming the friction is then 



MQg 



rs 



cos a a cos a 
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The minas sign is used because work is done against friction and the 
resistance. 

The work of P(^g —f) mast be equal and opposite to the work done against 
friction and the resistance. Hence the algebraic sum must be zero, or 

^ •' 2na a cos* a 

p 2i 

From this we have, since -r^ = tan a and/ = rr, 

and from (1), for the coefficient of kinetic friction, 

;.=_cos»a-smacosa(l + ^^^J (2) 

For the efficiency we have 

27ta 1 

27ca ' a cos* a """ sin a cos a 
lff=Otoe have equilibnum, and from (1) we have in this case 

P=^(tana+— ^-), 
a y ' cos* ar 

or the same as already found, Ex. (11), page 219, Vol. II, StaUe$, 
In this case (2) becomes the coefficient of static friction 

Pa , 
u z=: -p-- cos* a —Sin a cos a, 
Qr 

We see from (8) that the efficiency is a maximum when sin a cos a is a 
maximum, or when sin a = cos a or a = 45°. 

If n is the number of revolutions per minute, the distance 8 described in one 
minute is 2itan. We have then 

28 4Man __ lean 

Inserting in these equations the values a = 1 ft., r = -rs ft., P= jr lb., 

i2 2 

Q = 5 lbs., a = 45', 71 = 60, flf = 32J ft.-per-sec. per sec, we have 

/I = 0.096, € = 0.84, / = 0.007, g = 0.225 ft.-per-sec. per sec. 

(11) A train runs on a horizontal track with the speed Vx , and 
by the application of brakes to the dHmng-wheels of the locomotive 
the speed is reduced to the speed v. Find the distance and time 
of running during the reduction of speedy disregarding all resist- 
ances other than those dus to the action of the brakes, 

Ans. Let m be the mass of the train in pounds, Vi the initial and v the final 
speed in feet per second, 8 the distance in feet, and t the corresponding time in 
seconds. 

Let n be the number of driving-wheels braked, P the pressure of each 
brake, and B the pressure of each braked wheel on the rails. 
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Let >Ur be the coefficient of kinetic sliding friction for the wheels and rails, 
and jLib ^be coefficient of kinetic sliding friction for the wheels and brakes. 

\Ve may distinguish three cases : 

1st. The wheels roll without slipping on the rails, — In this case we have the 
friction n^bPff on the brakes less than the friction nfirRg of sliding on the 
rails, or 

MbP<MrE (1) 

When condition (1) is satisfied the work of stoppage is due to the work of 
friction of the brakes, and we have the change of kinetic energy equal to the 
work done against friction, or 



Hence 



and 



-m(t>« — «i») = — njUbPgs. 



•- 2nMbPg~' ^^^ 

t = ^ = ^^« - ^) /gx 

Vi']-v nMbPff 



If the train is brought to rest we have t? = in these equations. 

2d. The wheels jtist on the point of slipping <m the rails. — In this case we 
have the friction njUbPlg on the brakes just equal to the friction njUrBg of slid- 
ing on the rails, or 

MbP=MrB. (4) 

When condition (4) is satisfied the work of stoppage is due to the work of 
friction of the brakes, and we have 

-w(d* — Vi^) = — n/iibPgs = — njUrBs. 

Hence 

__ in(vi* — <?*) _ m(vi^ — v^) 
'"■ 2nMbPg " 2nMrBg ' (^ 

^ _ m(v, - v) __ mivi — V) 
n^hPg "" nfirBg 

If the train is brought to rest we have i> = in these equations. 
3d. 7%e wheels dip on the rails. — In this case we have the friction nii^Pg 
on the brakes greater than the friction nurltg of sliding on the rails, or 

HbF>ULTB (7) 

When condition (7) is satisfied the work of stoppage is due to the work of 
friction of the rails, and we have 



Hence 



^^(t?* - t?i«) = — nurUgs. 



'- 2n/4rMg ' ^^> 

t = r^^^^i^ 



If the train is brought to rest we have d = in these equations. 
We see by inspection that the distance s given by (5) is less than the dis- 
tance s given by (2) or (8). 
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That is, the leati diitanee and time of stoppage ii wh^n the wheeiijuit nH 
without tliding, or when 

Mb 

If we take the coefficients for wheels and brakes and wheels and rails eqoil 
we have /if, = Un and the conditions for the three cases are respectivelj 

P<Ii, P^R, P>R. 

The distance and ,time are then the least possible when P=z JR, If P is 
greater than B, the wheels slip and the distance and time are greater than 
when P=E, 

(12) In the preceditig example suppose the grade rises hfeet **n a 
length of I feet and base of bfeet, 

Ans. 1st. Wheels roll withotU slipping. — In this case we have 

A6P<//r|i?; (1) 



2g \npih P ± ^i 



1 1 



t=: ^^(^--^> (8) 



g\nMbP± -J-) 



where the plus sign is for train rnnning up grade, and the minus sign for train 
running down grade. 

2d. Wheels just on t?ie point of slipping,— In this case we have 

UbP=flrjB\ (4) 



(mh\ « / h - mh\* 



8= ~-T^~ ±TT = —i — T znrr; (5) 






g(nMbP ± —} g[nMrjB ± —} 



where the plus sign is for train running up grade, and the minus sign for train 
running down grade. 

3d. Wheels slip on the raUs.—ln this case we have 

MbP>MrjR', v7> 



^ i & „ mh\' 
^[n^^R ± — ) 



«= —7—-. -tt; (8) 



^ __ mivx - i?) , . . (0) 



(h _ mh\ 



where the plus sign is for train running up grade, and the minus sign for train 
running down grade. 
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(13) A train is running at the rate of 45 miles per hour. If the 
brakes press with two thirds the weight on the wheels of the locomo- 
tive and if the locomotive is one half the weight of the train and the 
coefficient of kinetic sliding friction is 0.18, fina the distance and 
time in coming to rest on a horizontal track, (g = 32.) 

Ans. 8 = 378^ ft., disregarding all resistances except that due to the brakes. 
<= 11.46 sec. 

(14) A train is running at the rate of 60 miles per hour on a 
horizontal track. If the brake pressure is two thirds of the weight 
of the train, the coemcient of kinetic sliding friction 0.18, and the 
train resistance 20 lbs, per ton^ find the distance and time in coming 
to rest, (g = 32.) 

Ans. 8 = 938.5 ft.; t=z 21.33 sec. 

(15) If a force of 20 lbs. per ton of load is required to maintain 
^ the speed of a train on a level track, find the coefficient of sliding 
'friction between the driving-wheels and rails when a locomotive of 

27 tons can just muintain the speed of a train of 252 tons, 

Ans. A = ^• 

(16) A weiaht of 10 tons is dragged in half an hour 330 j^eef up a 
plane inclined 30** to the horizontal, the coefficient of kinetic sliding 

friction being -j=i. Find the work expended and the horse-power of 

an engine by which the work could be done, 
Ans. 7392000 foot-pounds ; 7^^ horse-power. 

(17) An inclined plane is partly smooth and partly rou^gh 
(// = —-1 ; a particle slips down the upper smooth part and moves 

on to the rough part ; the inclination of the plane is 30" and the 
length of the smooth pari; is 4 feet, Find the distance described 
before it comes to rest, 

Ans. 8 ft. on the rough part. 

(18) If the height of an inclined plane is 12 feet, the base 16 feet, 
find how far a body will move on the horizontal plane, supposing it 

to pass from, one plane to the other without toss of velocity, the 
coefficient for both planes being 1/8. 
Ans. 80 feet. 

(1 9) A heavy slab whose under surface is rough, but the upper 
smooth, slides down an inclined plane. Find the acceleration with 
which a j)article on its upper surface vnll move along the slab if the 
angle of inclination of the plane is a and the coefficient //, the mass 
of the slab M, and of the particle m, 

Jo. 



CHAPTEB Vn. 
CONSERVATION OF ENERGY— LAW OF ENERGY. 

Conservative Forces. — Forces which depend solely upon the 
position of a particle are called conservative forces, because, as we 
shall see presently, the principle of conservation of energy holds 
good when such forces only exist. 

Non-conservative Forces. — Forces which do not depend solely 
upon the position of a particle are called non-conservative forces, 
because for such forces the principle of conservation of energy no 
longer holds. 

The force of gravity upon a particle depends solely upon the posi- 
tion of the particle and is therefore a conservative force. So is the 
elastic force of a spring which depends solely upon configuration, 
and so also are the forces of nature generally. But an apphed force 
which is independent of position is non-conservative. Tke resisting 
force of friction, and in general all resistances to motion, do not 
depend solely upon position and are therefore non-conservative. 

Potential Energy. — The work which a body is capable of doing 
by reason of its position, under the action of its conservative forces 
only, is called its potential energy. 

Thus a mass which is suspended at a distance above the earth 
can do work when released. A bent spring can do work when 
released, etc. 

This form of energy is sometimes called energy of position or 
static energy, to distinguish it from kinetic energy (page 56), and 
to denote its independence of velocity. 

Conservation of Energy.— If the forces Fi, F,, Fn, etc., act 
upon a particle of mass m, and Si , Sa , Ss , etc., are the indefinitely 
small displacements in the direction of the forces, then, since the 
forces may be taken as uniform during the indefinitely small 
displacements, we have for the total work of the forces 

FiSi + FaSa + FzSs 4- . . . = 2Fs. 

If the velocity of the mass m is increased from t'l to v, we have 
(page 57) the gam of kinetic energy equal to the work done by the 
forces, or 

^m(v^ - v,») = 2Fs. 

Now if the forces depend solely upon the position of the particle, 
the work ^Fs is the decrease of potential energy, taking potential 
energy as just defined. 

Hence, the gain of "kinetic energy is equal to the loss of potential 
energy, and vice versa. 

Let the sum of the kinetic and potential energy at any instant 
be the total energy at that instant. If then Ei is the total initial 
energy and ^ is the total final energy, we must have the total 
energy before equal to the total energy after displacement, or 

E = Ei, or E- El =0 (1) 

86 
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That ia, the total gain or loss of energy when all the forces 
depend solely upon position is zero. 

This is called the principle of conserration of energr. Since it 
holds only when all the forces depend solely upon position, we 
have called such forces coaBervatiTe forces. We have therefore 
defined potential energy as the work which a body is capable of 
doing by reason of its position under the action of its conservative 
forces only. 

Law of Energy .^The principle of conservative of energy just 
stated holds good then only when all the forces are conservative 
or depend solely upon position. 

Buch forces, as ah'eady stated (page 86), are the force of gravi- 
ty, the force of elasticity, and in general all the forces of nature. 

But for the resistance of friction, for resistances generally, and 
for all apphed forces which do not depend solely upon position, the 
total gain or loss of energy must evidently be equal to the work 
done by or against these forces. 

Let the sum of the kinetic and potential energy at any instant 
be the total energy at that instant. 

If then El is the total initial and E is the total final energy, and 
SFs is the algebraic sum of the works of those applied forces which 
do not depend solely upon position, taking work positive (+) when 
a force is in the direction of displacement and negative (— ) when 
it is opposite to the direction of displacement, we have 



E- E, = SFs. 



(2) 

Since then the principle of conservation of ener^ does not hold 
for forces which do not depend solely upon position, such forces 
are called non-cooBervative. 

Hence, the total gain or losB of energy ia equal to the work done 
by or against non-conservative forces. 

This is called the law of energy, and the principle of conserva- 
tion of energy is evidently only a special case, when there are no 
non- conservative forces, and '^Fs = 0. 

If the non -conservative forces are uniform they do not change 
with the displacement, and 



SFs = 



I, + F,8i 



may be taken for any displacement large or small. 

If the non-conservative forces are not uniform we must take 
SFb for an indefinitely small displacement. 

Application of the Law of Energy to Kinetic Problems. — The 
law of energy is a generalized form of the laws of motion and may 
be applied directly to the solution of kinetic problems. 

1. Motion of a Falling Body— no Resistances. — Let a particle of 
mass m be acted upon by gravity only and have 
the initial velocity wi at the distance b, from the 
earth. 

Under the action of gravity alone the particle 
falls through the distance (s, — a) and acquires 
the velocity v at the distance s from the earth. 

If we consider the force of gravity mg as a 
force depending solely upon the position of the 
particle, which it really is, it is a conservative 
force. If we disregard the slight change in g for ordinary distances^ 
the initial potential energy is + niga, and the final potential 



dinary distances, M 

potential energy ■ 



m 

i 
I 
I 
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is +mg8. The initial and final kinetic energy is -mvi* and -mif. We 

have then the initial total energy Ei = —mv* + mgsi and the final 

total energy E = -wt?" + mgs. By the principle of the conservation 
of energy, then. 

E—Ex — ^^ or ^wir* + mgs — -mvi* — mj«i = 0, 
or 

This is the same result as on page 93, Vol. I, KinematicB. 

[If, however, we do not disregard the slight change in g for ordinary 

distances, take the plane AB at an indefinitely 

^j — small distance ds below any point P. Let x> b© 

T P the velocity at the point P, then u + c?t> is the 

' nt \ I velocity at the plane AB. The initial potential 

^ j<i« energy is then + mgda with reference to the 

m \ B plane AB^ and the final potential energy is zero 

^ ' with reference to this plane. The initial and final 

\xi-^rdv) kinetic energy is •='rrv& and - m(t? + <ii>)*. We 

* 1 have then the initial total energy 

Ex = -mifi + mgds 

and the final total energy — wi(t? + eft?)*. 

By the principle of conservation of energy, then, J^ — J^i = 0, or 

•-m(i> H- dvy — -^mt^ — m^cf^ = 0. 

Expanding and disregarding eft?*, we have 

vdv = ^'cf*. 
Integrating, we obtain 

t^ =z2gs + Const. 

Let t? = t?i when s + 5i. Then Const. = Vi* — 25'*, and we have, as 
before, 

t?« = i?,« — 2g(s — «,). 

Again, we may regard the force of gravity mg, since for ordinary 
distances it is practically constant, as a force independent of posi- 
tion, and therefore non-conservative. 

In this case there is no initial potential energy, since by defini- 
tion fpage 86) potential energy is the work which a body is capable 
of doing by reason of its position, under the action of its conserva- 
tive forces only. The total initial energy is then Ex = ^rnvx\ or 
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entirely kinetic. The total final energy is ^ = o-mv*, or also entirely 

kinetic. The work by non-conservative forces is + mq{8i — s), since 
thejforce mg acts in the direction of the motion, and oy the law of 
energy E — Ei = + mg{8i — «), or the total gain of energy is equal 
to the work done by non-conservative forces, or as before 

gmv' — omri' = + mg(8i — 8), or v* = t?i* — 2g{8 — 8i). 

[(2) Motion of a Falling Body — Resistance of Air inclvded, — Let the 
particle encounter a resistance to its motion, due to the resistance of the 
air, which varies as the square of its velocity. Let us 
denote it by wict?", where c is the coef&cient of resist- m 

ance (page 61). This is a non-conservative force, and "^ T 

acts opposite to the motion of the particle. Its work ^v 

is then — mcv'ds, ^* 

Then as before, if we treat mg as a conservative 
force, the total gain of energy is 



m 



I* — f-o^^ + mgds\ ; t 



E—Ei — --m(v + dvy — [ -^wt^ + rngds] ; ^v+dv 

and since by the law of energy the total loss of energy is equal to the work 
done by non-conservative forces, we have 

-^m{v + dvy — ("oWt?* + mgdsj = — mct^ds. 

Expanding and neglecting dt^, 

vdv — gds = — cv*d8. 



This gives us 



or, since ds = vdt^ 



vdv 



dv 



This is equation (1) of page 111, Vol. I, Kinematics. 
Again, if we treat mg as a non-conservative force also, there is no 
potential energy since there are no conservative forces. We have then 

the initial energy Ei = -^mtf, the final energy E = -Tm(v + dvy, and the 

algebraic sum of the works of the non-conservative forces is -I- mgds^mcv^ds. 
Hence by the law of energy 

E'-Ex =2Fs, 

w 

7rm(t? + dvy — -^mt^ = mgds -- mc9*d8. 

We thus have the same result as before.] 
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(3) Let two masaea P and Q hang by a perfectly flexible inexten- 
eibte string over a ptUley. — Let P be tne larger mass, and disre^eird 

fnction and the mass of the pulley and string. 
We have then only the conservative forces 
of gravity, and by the law of energy 



or the gain of energy is zero. 

Take the centres of mass of P and Q at the 
same distance h from the plane AB, ana let the 
masses start from rest. The initial energy is 
then, if we disregard the change of g for small 
distances, Ei = Pah + Qgh^ or all potential. 
At the end of tne time t suppose that P has 
fallen and Q risen a distance 8, while both masses nave the veloc- 
ity r, one down and the other, Q, up. Then the final energy of P 

P 
is Pg{h — «) + -g-w', the first term potential and the second kinetic 


energy. The final energy of © is in like manner Qg{h + «) + f-v*. 

The total final energy is then 




E = Pg(h-8) + yv' + Qg{h 



Q 
+ «) + -ft?'. 



Since the gain of energy is zero when there are no non-con- 
vative forces, we have jS — £^i = 0, or £^i = E, or 



servative 



Pgh + Qgh = Pg(h-8) + yv' + Qg{h + «) + -|t?*, 



or 



Pg8-Qg8= -v' + ^if. 

We see from this equation that the loss of potential energy of 
the aystem, or Pga — Qga, equals the gain of kinetic energy ^ tne 

P Q 

ay stem, or — -t?« + -|-t;'. Also the loss of potential energy of P, or 

Pas, equals the gain of potential energy of Q, or Qga, plus the gain 
of kinetic energy of the system. 

If we substitute a = g/^', v =ftj where / is the constant accelera- 
tion for each mass (page 51, Vol. I, Kinematica), we obtain 



/ = 



(P - Q)g 
P+Q ' 



This is the same result as on page 9, Ex. 13, or page 53, Ex. 1, 

Again, if we consider the weights Pg and Qg as constant forces 

not depending upon position and therefore xjon-conservative, there 

is no potential energy ; and since the masses start from rest there is 

no initial kinetic energy. The initial energy Ei is then zero, while 

P Q 

the final energy is E = -^v* + ^^- TLe algebraic sum of the 
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works of the non-conservative forces is + Pga — Qgs. We have 
then by the law of energy directly, E-- Ei = SFa^ or 

^r'+ ^^ = Pg8-Qg8. 

That is, the gain of energy of the system is equal to the algebraic 
sum of the works of the non-conservative forces. 

(4) In the preceding eooample take the friction of the axle into 
account — ^Let the friction on the axle as found page 77, Ex. 5, be 

''''lP(g-f) + Q(g'^f)l 



sin a' 



where m is the coefficient of kinetic friction and cc is the bearing 
angle. 

Then if a is the radius of the pulley and r the radius of the 
journal, and s is the distance through which P falls, the work of 
iriction is, since the friction is opposite to the motion, 

Then, since the gain of energy equals the work of non-conserva- 
tive forces, we have, since as before disregarding the change of g 
for small distances, Ei = Pgh + Qgh, and 

E=^Pg{h - «) -h jv' + Qg(h + 8) + |t;«; 
Pg(h ^8) + jv'+ Qg(h + s) + ^v^-^Pgh-^Qgh 

Reducing this, we have 

P Q ra 

Pgs - Qgs = ^v^ + ^ + ^515^ ^[^(S' "/) + ^^^ +/)]• 

We see from this equation that the loss of potential energy of 
the system, or Pgs — Qgs, equals the gain of kmetic energy of the 

P Q 
system, or g-v' -I- ^v', plus the work of overcoming the friction. 

Also, the loss of potential energy of P, or Pgs, equals the gain 
of potential energy of Q, or Qgs, plus the gain of kinetic energy of 
the system, plus the work of overcoming the friction. 

If we substitute s = -/^', v =ft, where /is the constant accelera- 
tion for each mass (page 51, Vol. I, Kinematics) we have, when a is 
small so that a = sin a, approximately, 

(P « Q)g - M^(P -h Q)g 
/= ?^ 

P+Q-M^iP-Q) 
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This is the same result as on page 78, Ex. 5. 

Again, if we treat Pa and Qg as constant forces not depending 
upon position and therefore non-conservative, there is no potential 
energy, and the initial energy is JS?i = 0, while tiie final energy is 

E = -^tf + ^u*. The algebraic sum of the works of the non-conser- 
vative forces is 

2F8 = -h Pfir« - Qga - M^8[P(g -/) + Q{g +f)]. 

We have then directly E — Ei = SFa, or 

f r' + %^=Pgs - Qg8-M^8[P(g--f) + Q(g+f)]. 

(5) Let a spring whose unstrained length is AB befiosed at the 
end B and compressed from A to C, where it presses against a body 
of mass m perfectly free to move. Disregarding the ma^s of the 
spring^ find the motion. — Let the force at any distance x from A 

be F', and at the distance AC = she F. 

Then we have 



I ■ , ■■ ■■ ■ ■«.■■■■, n B F' : X :: F: 8, or F' = F^. 



I 



s 



I 

The initial energy is all potential, or 
El = Fs. The final energy at any point 

a? is ^ = „mv' 4- F'x. Since there are no non-conservative forces, 
ive have 

E-Ei = 0, or ^mtf +F'x--Fs = 0. 

x^ 
Inserting JP a: = JP—, we have 

s 

2F 

v' = ^-(s^-x*). 
ms 

This is the same result as obtained page 11, Ex. 22, 

Application of the Law of Energy to Static Problems. — The law 
of ener^ may also be employed in the solution of problems of 
equilibrmm. 

A particle in equilibrium must either be at rest or it must move 
with uniform velocity. In an indefinitely small displa>cement, then, 
whether actual or virtual, there can be no change of kinetic energy. 
The only possible change of energy, then, is change of potential 
energy, and the law of energy (page 87) in this case becomes 

The gain or loss of potential energy for any indefinitely small dis- 
placement is equal to the work done by or against non-conservative 
jorces. 

This is the same as the principle of virtual work (page 160, Vol. 
II, Statics). If the non-conservative forces are uniform they do 
not change with the displacement, and the principle then holds 
^ood for any displacement, large or small. 
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If Pi is the initial and P the final potential energy, we then have 

P-Pi = Si^«, 

where 2F8 is the algebraic sum of the works of the non-conservative 
forces, taking work positive (+) when a force is in the direction of 
the displacement and negative (— ) when the force is opposite to 
the displacement. 

If we have conservative forces only, we have then 

P-Pi = 0; 

or, for any indefinitely small displacement the potential energy miist 
be constant^ for equilibrium. 

(1) Equilibrium of a Particle on an Inclined Plane. — Let a par- 
ticle of mass m acted upon by a force P be in equilibrium on a 
smooth inclined plane. 

Let a be the angle of inclination of the 
plane, and /3 the angle of P with the plane. 

In order to find P, suppose a virtual 
displacement Pp = d at right angles to the 
normal reaction N of the plane. Then the 
work of N during displacement is zero. 

If we regard mg as a conservative force 
or depending solely upon position, as it 

reaUy does, then P and N are conservative also. The initial 
potential energy with reference to p is then 

Pi = Pcos /3 X d — mg sin axd. 

The final potential energy is P = 0. We have then 

since 

P— Pi = — Pcos S X d + mg sin a x d = 0, or P = :^wflr. 

' cosp 

In order to find N, suppose a virtual displacement d at right 
angles to P, so that the work of P during displacement is zero. 
Then the initial potential energy with reference to the point P is 
Pi = 0. The final potential energy is 

P = -^cos fi X d — mg cos {fi -k- a) x d. 
We have then 

cos (/5 4* ct) 

P — Pi =iVcos/Jxd — mgcos(/J+a)xd = 0, or N= — — — -^ — mg. 

cos fj 

The same results are found by resolution of forces, page 173, Ex. 

I, Vol. II, Statics. 

If we regard mg as non-conservative, or not depending on posi- 
tion, as it practically is, then P and N are non-conservative also, 
and we have the prmciple of virtual work as given page 160, Vol. 

II, Statics. In this case there is no potential energy and the alge- 
braic sum of the works of the non-conservative forces is zero. 

Hence we have for the displacement Pp = d 

— mg sin ax d -f- Pcos /? x d = 0, 
and for the displacement d perpendicular to P 

+ N cos jS X d — mg cos (/? H- a) x d == 0, 
and evidently obtain the same values for P and Nas before. 
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(2) Take friction into account, — Let the coefficient of static fric- 
tion be /i. Then the friction is fiN acting always in a direction 
opposite to the displacement along the plane. 

Take mg as conservative or depending upon position Then ^ 
and F are conservative also. Suppose a virtual displacement d 
normal to the plane- Then the work of friction during displace- 
ment is zero. The initial potential energy is i 

Pi = Nd + F sin P x d — mg cos a x d. 

The final potential energy is P = 0. We have then 

P — Pi = — Nd — F sin /6f x d + mgooB a x d = 0, 

or 

N^ mg cos a^ F sin fi. 

To find the force F necessary to just start the particle up the 
plane, suppose a displacement d up the plane. Tnen, since the 
friction //iv is always opposite to the displacement, its work is 
— uNd and it is a non -conservative force. We have for the initial 
potential energy 

Px = F cos ^ X d — mg sin a x d. 
The final potential energy is P = 0. Hence 

P— Pi = — F cos /?xd + mgrsinaxd = --fiNd^ 

or 

F cos /? = mg sin a + //^ 

To find the force F necessary to just start the particle down the 
plane, suppose a displacement a down the plane. Then the friction 
i^N is opposite to the displacement, and its work is --MNd. We 
have for the initial potential energy 

Pi = + mg sin a x d — P cos /? x d, 

and for the final potential energy P = 0. Hence 

P — Pi = — mg sin a X d + Pcos /S x d = '- juNd, 

or 

F cos /5 = mg sin a — jttN. 

These are the same results as found on page 215, Ex. 7, Vol. II, 
Statics, by resolution of forces. 

If we regard mg as non-conservative or not depending on posi- 
tion, which it practically is, then F and N are non- conservative 
also. In this case there is no potential energy and the algebraic 
sum of the works of the non-conservative forces is zero. 

Hence for a displacement d normal to the plane 

+ Nd + Fsin /S X d — mg cos a x d = 0, 

and we find iVthe same as before. 

For a displacement d up the plane we have 

F cos /3 X d — mg sin a x d — MNd = 0. 
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For a displacement d down the plane 

— F cos /3 X d + mg sin a x d — fiNd = 0. 
These are evidently the same results as before. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) A hall weighing 5 ounces moving horizontally with a velocity 
of 1000 /f. per sec. strikes an obstacle, and after piercing it mot)es 
on with a velocity of 400 ft per sec. Find the mean resistance of 
the obstacle if it is 2 inches tnick. 

Ads. If tlie path is horizontal and at a distance h from the ground, the 
potential energy with reference to the ground is constant and equal to mgh. 

The initial energy is then Ei = -^Vi^ + mgh, and the final energy is 
£J = —mv^ + mgh. Hence 

E'-Ei= -^v* - -^^miVi^ = Fs, 
« a. 

5 2 

or, since m = ^^ lb., v = 400 ft. per sec., i)i = 1000 ft. per sec., « = r^ ft., 

1.4-.400«-4'^-1^00« = ^^' 0' i^= - 787500 poundals, 

787500 
or F is equal to the weight of pounds. The minus sign indicates 

that F is opposite to the direction of motion. 

If the path were vertically downwards we have initial potential energy mghi 

and final potential energy mgh, and hi — h = a. Hence Ei = -^Vi^ + m^hi , 

1 11 

E = ^«' + mgh, E — Ei = -mv* — -^Vi* — mg{hi - ?i) = Fs, or 

(787500 5 \ 
+Tft) po^Jttds. The minus sign 

indicates that Fi8 opposite to the direction of motion. 

Again, if the path were vertically upwards we have h — hi=s, and in the 

same way F=— (787500 — -^ J poundals, or equal to the weight of 

/787500 5 \ 
— rr: pounds. 

(2) A body of mass m is prelected up an inclined plane whose 
inclination is oc vnth a speed Vi, If the coefficient of kinetic friction 
is M, find the space s in coming to rest, 

Ans. The normal pressure is iV = m{i cos a, and the friction is jiimg cos a. 
Assume a horizontal plane through the starting-point. Then at the start the 

potential energy with reference to this plane is zero, and Ei = jr-mvi^. At the 

end the kinetic energy is zero and the potential energy is mgs sin a =^ E, 
Hence 

E — Ei = mgs sin a — -^Vi^ = — jtimg cos a. «, 
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or 

«,» = 2ga(8hi a + /i cos a) and « = ^ ^ ,, ^^ ^v 

4^8111 a -\- fi cos a) 

The general formula for uniformly accelerated motion is (page 51, Vol. I, 
Kinematics) tJ* = t>i* + 2/«. In the present case v = 0, and substituting the 
▼alue of Vi^ we have 

2gs(8m a + /i cos a) + y« = 0, or / = - ^sin a + >m cos a). 

The minus sign shows retardation, — ^ sin a is the retardation due to the 
weight, and — ^g cos a is the retardation due to friction. 

(3) Find the height h to which a body weighing 2 lbs. and pro- 
jected vertically upwards with a speed of 20 ft, per sec. ivill have 
risen before its speed is reduced to 6 ft. per sec., assuming the re- 
sistance of the air to be 10 lbs. per unit of distance described. 

2 X 20* 2x5' 
Ans. Initial energy Ei = q— . Final energy E = — — 1- 2gK 

w w ^ X 5' , o^x 2 X 20» 375 ^, 

(4) Find the speed v of a pendulum of length I which has svmno 
from its extreme position through a given angle. Neglect aU 
resistances and mass of the rod. 

Ans. Let be the angle made with the vertical in the extreme position, /S 
be the angle in the position for which the speed is required. Take a horizontal 
plane through this position. At extreme position kinetic energy is zero and 
potential energy with reference to this plane is mgl(coa /S — cos 0) = Ei ^ where 
m is the mass of the bob. At final position potential energy is zero and kinetic 

energy is -^mv^ = E. Hence 

E— El = -^t>* — mgl (cos /5 — cos 0) = 0, op 



« = i^2gl (cos fi — cos G), 
or the same as for a body falling freely through the distance ^(cos /$ — cos G). 

(6) A body of mass m slides down a smooth plane whose inclina- 
tion is ex. Show that the speed attained is the same as for failing 
through the vertical projection of the space described. 

Ans. Let s be the space described, then « sin a is the vertical projection of 
this space. Take a horizontal plane at this distance below the starting-point. 
Then at start the kinetic energy is zero and the potential energy with reference 
to this plane is mgs sin a= Ei. At the end the potential energy is zero and 

the kinetic energy is -^tj' = E. Hence 

E—Ei — —mv^ — mgs sin a = 0, or v = j/2g8 sin a, 

(6) Com/pare the momentum and the kinetic energy in a mass of 
20 lbs. hamng a speed of 16 ft. per sec, and a mass of 1 oz. having 
a speed of 6120 ft. per sec. 

Ans. Momentum is 320 pound-velos in both cases (page 32), or a constant 
resistance of 320 poundals will bring each mass lo rest in one second. Ejnetic 
energy in first case is 2560 ft. -poundals, and in the second case 819200 ft.- 



poundala, or 320 times as rnuob ae in tbe first case. The conBtujit n 
which will bring the first maas to rest in t BecoDds Ib then -— poundals, and 
tbe work whatever the time is 3G60 ft.<pouDdats. Tbe constant resistance 
which will bring the second mass to rest in i seconds ie also ~— ponndala, and 
tbe work whatever the time is 8192D0 ft.-poundols. 

(7) A catmon-ball of 5000 qrams ia discharged with a speed of 
BOO metres per sec. Find the. ktuctic erteryy in ergs and in ft. -lbs. 

Ana. 6.25 X 10" ergs; 4.61 X 10' ft. -lbs., approximately. 

(8) A body weighing 112 lbs. is lifted 20 ft. Find the increase of 
potential energy. 

Ans. 3240 ft.-lbEi. 

(9) A bow 1 yard long is straight when the airing is just tight, 
but when bent has the form of a circular arc of 1 /(. H m. radius. 
The mean force exerted by thie hand in bending per unit of distance 
through ■which it has moved is equal to the weight of 10 lbs. Find 
the potential energy of the bow. ig = 32.) 

Ans. am ft.-poundHlB. 

(10) A body is projected either vertically upwards or in any di- 
rection. Show, by calculating its kinetic and potential energy after 
any time, that in both cases the energy is the same at all points of 
its path. [Neglect the 7-esistance of the air and assume g to have 
the same value at all points of the path.) 

(11) A meteorite falls in a straifiht line towards the earth from a 
great distance. Show, by calculating the changes produced in its 
hin^ic and potential energy between any two points of its path, 
that there ia no change in its energy. {Neglect i-eaistance of air.) 

(12) A particle weighing 1 lb. has a simple harmonic motion with 
a period of 20 sec. and an amplitude of 1 ft. Find (a) its idnetic 
energy in its mean position, (6) its potential energy in either ex- 
treme position, (c] its kinetic and potential energy_ and their sum 
when ai a distance of % inchea from the mean position. 

Ana. (a) ^^ ft. -poundals ; (6) tbe game; (c) kinetic energy ^^ ft.-poundals, 
potential energy -^ ft.-poundals, their sum ^jj-r ft. -poundala. 

(13) What average force will bring to rest in 100 ft. a train of 30 
t<ms (3240 (6s,) which has a speed of 10 miles an hour? Also what 
average force imll bring it to rest in 5 seconds f 

Ans. 72277 ponndaJs ; 197120 poundals. 

(14) A horse-car of 2240 lbs. is stopped by a brake 10 times in 
going a mile; the brake stops the ear m 11 yards; after each stop- 
page the car attains a speed of 7+ miles an hour. Supposing the 
friction to be a uniform force of 28 /6b., compare the work done by 
the horsea untk their work in going a mile with uniform speed of 7t 
miles an hour, the track being level in both cases. 

Ans. The speed of 7j miles an hour is 11 ft. per see. No work is done by 
the horses while the brake is applied, that ia, for 380 ft. Tbe work done iii 
piodnclng kinetic energy is — ^ X H' X 10 ft.-poundals. Tbe work against 
friction isSSgX 4950 ft.-poundals. 



gainst ^ 

id 
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Taking g = 82, the total work done is 2240 X 11 X 235 ft.-poandals. The 
work in going a mile with uniform speed is 28 X 82 X 5280 = 2240 X H X 
192. These two are in the ratio of 285 to 192. 

If the track rises 80 ft. in a mile, the work done in each case must be in* 
creased by 224(V X 80 ft.-poundals. If the track falls 80 ft. in a mile, the 
work done in each case must be diminished by the same amount. 

(15) Suppose the car in the preceding example has no brake, 6irf 
must he stopped by the horses. How much more work wouM the 
horses have to perform f 

Ans. The friction it, 28 X 82 X 380 ft.-poundals. The work of destroying 

2240 
the kinetic energy is —5— X U* X 10 = 2240 X 55 X 11 ft.-poundals. The 

added work of the horses is 

2240 X 11(55 — 12) ft.-poundals, or 70 X 11(55 - 12) = 33110 ft. -lbs. 

(16) If the expense of moving a train is proportional to the work 
done, compare the cost of getting the speea of a train up from rest 
to 45 miles an hour and at the same time going a mile, with the cost 
of moving it a mile with that uniform speed. The resistance of fric- 
tion being 1/120 the weight of the train. Track level. 

Ans. 163 to 64. 

(17) A vessel full of water has a small orifice at a distance h below 
the surface. Find the theoretic velocity of efflux. 

-Ans. Let v be the velocity of efflux. 

In a very small interval of time let a mass of water represented hjabcd, 
whose centre of mass is in the horizontal through the centre of mass of the 

orifice, pass out, and let the surface sink 
from a'b* to e'd'. The mass of water repre- • 
sented by a'h'dd' must be equal to the mass 
abed. Call it m. If the orifice is very smidl 
compared to the area of cross-section of the 
vessel, the distance h between the centres of 
mass of a'h'dd! and cibcd will be practically 
equal to the distance from the top surface to 
the centre of mass of the cross-section of the 
orifice. 

We have then potential energy of a'&V<f 
equal to mgh = Ey,^ and kinetic energy of abed 

equal to -jjVm? = E. Hence, disregardixig 

friction, E— ^ r= 0, or 

mgh = -^-mt)*, or ® = ^%gh. 

The theoretic velocity of efflux is the same as that cbtdined by a bodyfaUing 
freely through the distance from the top surface to the centre of mass of t& 
orifice. 

This is known as TorriceU%*s principle. 

If a is the area of the orifice and v is the velocity, the quantity discharged 

in a very small interval of time r is oflor. If y is the density or mass of a unit 

of volume, the mass discharged is 9n = yavr. The kinetic energy of this mass 

1 ya/OT 

is ^WM)' = — o~^*' The distance passed through by each particle from rest in 

attaining this velocity is — r. Hence, dividing the kinetic energy by the dis- 

2 

tance, we obtain the pressure P = ^at)', or in gravitation units P = 2^a=--. 




^ "X^* O V KKf^ ^<\ 
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But we have just seen that — = ^. Hence P = 2yah, 

That is, tJie pressure at tJie orifice is equal to twice the weight of a column of 
water whose base is the orifice and height ?i, or twice the static pressure when the 
orifice is closed. 

Since action and reaction are equal, this pressure P acts in the opposite 
direction upon the side of the vessel to move it. 

(18) In the preceding example let the same amount of water flow 
in at top as flows out. 

Ans. Let the water flow in at top with a velocity c, and let the top area be 
A, Then in any small interval of time the mass which enters is yAcr^ and 

the kinetic energy at entrance is ^ - <j*. The potential energy at entrance is 

yAcr . gh. Hence Ei = c^ + yAcr . gh. The mass flowing out is yavr, 

"^avF 
and its kinetic energy is ^' = E, The two masses are equal, or 



av 



yAcr = yavr, or Ac = a/o, or <j = -r-. 



We have then i^ — j^i = 0, or 



«' 



or hz=z- --. 

2^ %g 



Inserting the value of c = -^ and reducing, we have 

A 

\/%gh 



/ 



a" 



We see that when a is very small compared to A, this reduces to i? = V^gh 
as in the preceding example. If the area of orifice a = -4, « becomes infinity, 
that is, water must flow in and out with infinite velocity to make the orifice 
run full. 

(19) In the preceding example let the vessel move forward horizon- 
tally with a velocity Ci , whue the water flows in at the top with a 
velocity c, and is discharged with the velocity t?, making an angle a 
with the horizontal. 

In this case we have, just as in the 
preceding example, 

and if the water runs in as fast as it runs 
out 

Ac = a/0. 



The absolute velocity of the entering 
water is given by 

Ca' = <Ji' + c*. 
The absolute velocity of the departing water is given by 

w* = Ci' -[-«* — ^CiV cos a. 




^Ci 



^^ 
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The mass of water entering and departing is ^oor = yAer, 

The kinetic energy of the water at entrance is ^ — . et*. The kinetic energy 

at elBax is ^ * tf*. The potential energy at entrance is yAerhg, Hence 

Ex = ^-^ — Cj* -f yAethg and if = ^-g— • «0t. 



The energy transmitted to the vessel, or the work W of the redstanee o! 

or 



The energy transmitted 
the vessel, is V = E— Ex , 



_ yatt _ yAtx , . . 

Tr= ^-g- • «>» - --g— ci* - yAethg, 

Substitating the values of e^ and i^, we have, since yAtx = roor, and 

A = r r- , for the work of the resistance of the vessel 

2^ 2^ 

TT = — ^acr , ci« cos a. 

The minus sign shows that the pressure of the vessel on the water is oppo- 
site to the motion. 

The horizontal pressure in the direction of motion of the yessel is then 
found by dividing this by Cir, or 



P = yat^ cos a, 



or, in gravitation units, 
If a = 0, we have 



otj' cos a 

9 

yat!^ 

9 " 



2r«^ = 2rcJi. 



This is the same result as in example (17^. 

The reaction of a horizontal jet is equal to the weiffhi of a column ofidoter 
uhoBe cross-section is that of the stream and whose height ts double that due to 
the mlodty. 

(20) A stream of water whose cross-section is A and velocity v 
meets a surface moving in the same direction vnth the velocity c. 
Disregarding friction, what is the pressure in the direction of 
motion f 

Let the water pass off the surface in a direction making an angle a with the 
direction of motion of the surface. 

The mass of water in any time r is yAvr, 
where A is the area of jet, v the velocity and y 
the mass of a unit of volume. 

The kinetic energy in the water before meet- 



v~c 




^c 



>-c 



ing the surface is then Ei = ^—^ — • «*. 



The velocity of the water as it leaves the 
surface ib v — c relative to the surface. The 
>- c velocity of the surface is c. The absolute ve- 
locity of the water as it leaves the surface is 
then given by the resultant of c and i? — c, or 



u-c 



(t, - ef + <?« -f 2(t) — c)c = tc«. 

y AvT 
The kinetic energy of the departing water is * w* = E, 



2 
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We have then E-- Ei = work TTof the resistance of the surface, or 
j^- _?j^(^t_^) = _ 2j^[2^ _ 2c« - 2(« - c)c COB a] 

= — yAvT{l — cos a){v — e)c, 

and this is the work transmitted to the surface. The minus sign shows that 
the pressure of the surface on the water is opposite to the motion. Divide this 
by the distance cr, and we have for the pressure on the surface in the direction 
of motion 

P = yAv{l — COB a)(« — e), 

or, in gravitation units, 

P = ?^ (1 - cos aX« - c). 

if 

If the surface moves with a velocity c in the opposite direction, we have 
« + ^^ place of D — c, and 

yAv 
P = - — (1 - COB a)(v +<?). 

if 

If the Burface is at rest, = 0, and 

yAv* 

P = - (l-cosa). 

9 

If in the latter case a = 90"*, this becomes 

,^ yAv* ^ .«• 
P = = 2yA^. 

The normal pressure ofwcUer against a plane surface at rest is equal to the 
"loeight of a column of waiter whose cross-seetion is eaual to the cross-section of the 
stream, and whose Tieight is twice thcU due to the vetoeity of the stream. 

If a = 180° and c = 0, we have 

^ ^ 2yAv* 



9 



or twice as much as when a is OO"". 
The work done on the surface is 



yAvT(l — cos a)(v — c)e. 

This is a maximum when e=rv-'6 0Tv = 2e. That is, the work done is a 
maxim/um when the velocity of the stream is twice that of the surface. The 
maximum work is then 

V* 

yAvriX — cos a)—. 

If a = 180° this becomes ^ . «', or all the kinetic energy of the water. 

yAvT 
If a = 90* it becomes —j — . -o*, or nearly one half the kinetic energy oi the 

water. 

The maximum work of a stream of water striking a plane swrface at right 
angles, disregarding friction, is only one half the kithetic energy of the water. 
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PRINCIPLE OP THE POTENTIAL. EQUIPOTENTIAL BUBFACB. LINES AND TUBBS 
OF FORCE. GRAVITATIONAL POTENTIAL. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 
THEOREM OF LA PLACE. POI880N*8 EXTENSION. 

The PotentiaL — Let a particle at a fixed point act either by attrac- 
tion or repulsion upon a particle at B. Let BA be any path of the particle 
from B to -4, the distance OB being R and the distance OA being r. 

With 0-4 = 7' as a radius describe an arc of a 
circle Aa, 
. c Then the force upon 5 is a central force, and 

we have proved, page 46, that the work done by 
or against the central force while the particle 
moves from ^ to -4 is independent of the path 
and equal to that necessary to move it £rom B to 
a, when Oa = r. 

The lixed particle at is then a centre of 
force, and the space surrounding this particle we call the field of force. 

If then we take any convenient point of reference as C, the work done 
in transferring a particle of unit mass from any point of the field to this 
point, or from this point to any point of the field, has a definite value for 
every point of the field, no matter what the path. 

This definite work for any given point of the field when the particle 
moved has a mass of unity is called the potential of the point. 

The unit of potential is then the same as the unit of work, as one foot- 
poundal or one foot-pound or one erg. 

The magnitude of the potential will depend upon the position of the 
point of reference. The sign will be plus or minus, according as work is 
done by or against the force of the field. The potential is usually denoted 
by the letter V, 

Principle of the PotentiaL— The application of the potential rests 
upon the following principle. 

Let A and B be any two points in the field of force due to a particle at 
0, and let G be any point of reference. Then since the work done during 
any displacement is independent of the path, the 
work done by or against the force of the field in 
transferring a unit mass from -4 to 5 is equal to 
the difference of the works done in transferring 
it from AtoG and C to B. 

If then Va and Vb are the potentials of the 
points A and B, the difference Va ~ Vb is the work of moving unit 
mass from J. to JB or 5 to A, If F is the mean force in the direction AB^ 
we have this work equal to F x AB. Hence 




F y, AB^Va'-'Vb, or F =z 



Va'-Vb 
AB 



* This chapter must be omitted by those not familiar with the calculus. 
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When A and B ai 
inatantaneous force ii 



OaiVITATIONAL POTENTIAL. 



1 iadeflnitely near, the i 
the direction AB, and — 



L force F becomes the 



-jn — becomes the rate of 
of distance in the direction 



change of the potential of the point A per 
AB. HuEce, 

T?ie rate qf change of the potential of any point per unit of distance 
in any direction i» equal to the eomponent force in that direction which 
acts upon a particle of unit mass planed at that point. 

The particle possesses potential energy at whatever point of the field 
of force it may be placed. The excess of ita potential energy at one point 
over its potential euergy at another point is then the work done by or 
against the force of the held in moving from one point to the other. This 
is equal to the difference of potential- Hence the appropriateness of the 
term "potential," 

The theory of the potential is of great nse in magnetic and electrical 
investigations, 

Eq^oipotential Surface, — A surface at every point of which the 
potential has the same value is called an eqnipoteatiaJ sar&ce. 

if then a particle ia moved from any point on such a surface to any 
other point on this surface no work is done by or against the force of the 
field. There is then no component force in any direction tangential to 
such a surface, and hence no rate of change of potential per unit of dis- 
tance in that direction. The resultant force at any point of Buch a surface 
IB then normal to the surface. Thus the surface of water at rest forms an 
equipotential surface for which there is no rate of change of potential, and 
the resultant force for every particle on the surface is normal to the snrfHce. 
The work done by or against gravity in moving a particle from one point 
to another of such a surface is zero. 

Lines of Force, — Any line so drawn in a field of force that its direc- 
tion at every point is tbe direction of the resultant force at that point is 
called a line of force. As the resultant force at any point is normal to 
the equipotential surface passing through that point, lines of force are 
normal to the equipotential surfaces they meet. 

Tubes of Foree,^ — If from points in the boundary of any portion of 
an equipotential surface lines of force are drawn, the space thus marked 
off is called a tnbe of force. 

gravitational Potential,— The choice of the point of reference and 
of the mode ot defluing potential are matters of convenience and vary 
with the kind of field of force under consideration. 

The potential in a. field of force due to the attraction of gravity is 
called the gravitational potential. The point of reference is taken in 
this ease at an iiiflnite distance, and since it is convenient to have the 
potential for all points of a gravitational field positive, and the force of the 
field is always attractive, we define gravitational potential of a point as 
the work done bv the force of the field in moving unit mass from a point 
at an infinite distance to the given point. Or, since there is thus a loss 
of potential energy, the work done by the force of the field must equal the 
gain of kinetic energy, and hence we may also define gravitational poten- 
tial of a point as the kinetic energy acquired by unit mass in falling 
fivm itiftnity under the attraction of a given mass to that point. 

The force of gravity varies inversely as the square of the distance, and 
we have seen (page 47) that the work of such a force 
when a particle moves from a distance if to a distance 
T from tie centre of force is given by 



L where 



W = F'r- 



\\ 



F' ia the force at a given distance r 



A 
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If we take R infinite, — ia zero and this beoomee 

W = ^ V* . 1. 

r 

If the mass of the attracting particle at is m and of the moving par- 
ticle M, we have for the force of attraction at any distance t^ (page 44, 
Vol. II, Statics) 

^' = -^, 
where k (page 48, Vol II, Statics) is given by 

It ^ 
m 

where g is the acceleration of gravity, mf the mass of the earth and r' the 
radius of the earth. We have then for the work of moving a particle M 
from infinity to the distance r 

r 

If we adopt the astronomical unit of mass (page 48, YoL II, Statics) 

in 
this becomes W — 3f — , and if we take the mass M as unity we have 

W — [M] — , where [M] is the unit of mass, or the numerical equation 

T 

r 
If the field of force is due to any number of particles of masses mx , 
ma , m», etc., at distances ri, r^ , ra, etc., from M, we have the numeric 
equation when M is unity 

r 

The expression :S— - is the gravitational potential of the point at which 
the attracted particle of unit mass is placed. We have then 

T 

or, mathematically defined, the gravitational potentiaX of any point due 
to the attraction of any mass is the sum of the quotients of aU the cfo- 
mentary attracting masses divided by their distances from the point. 

Since equation (1) gives the work done by the force of the field in mov- 
ing unit mass from a point at an infinite distance to the given point, the 
work done in moving a mass if is 

W = Jf 2^ =MV, (2) 

r 

if we use the astronomical unit of mass (page 48, Vol. II, Statics), or 

W = 3f ^ - = kMV, (3) 
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if we use the ordinary unit of mass, where k is given by 



;9 



K = Sr. (4) 

where g is the acceleration of gravity, m' the mass and r' the radius of the 
earth ipage 48, Vol. II, Statics). 

Dinerential EqoatioiLS. — We have l^en for the gravitational poten- 
tial of any point of a field of force due to the attraction of any number of 
partides mi , m* , mt , etc., at distances ri , rs , n from that point, 

F = 2^ . . . (1) 

From the principle of the potential (page 102), if we take the point as 
an origin of co*ordinates, we have for the component force in the direc- 
tions, of the axes of X, F, Z, for a unit mass at the point, 



Fy^ 



dV 
dy' 

dV 



dz 



(2) 



where the astronomical unit of mass (page 48, Vol. II, Statics) is to be 
used. For the ordinary unit of mass we multiply by 

/^ = 5, (3) 

m 

where g is the acceleration of gravity, m* the mass and r* the radius of the 
earth (page 48, Vol. II, Statics). 

For a mass Jf, then, at the point we multiply by kM. 

For the resultant force on unit of mass in the direction of any radius 
vector from the point we have 

^-dF' '^^ 

where the astronomical unit of mass (page 48, Vol. II, Statics) is to be 

used. For ordinary unit of mass we multiply by /<•, and for any mass Jf 

at the point by kM, 

If (Is is an element of the path of the attracted particle of unit mass, 

df 

making an angle with r, then ds = , and we have for the component 

cos 

of the force tangent to the path, upon unit masSj 

„ dV dV ^ 

^^ = ^ = ^^"^'' (^) 

where the astronomical unit of mass (page 48, Vol. II, Statics) ia to be 
used. 

For ordinary unit of mass we multiply by jc, and for any mass M by 

We have from (4), F= / Rdr; and since for an equipotential surface 
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the potential has the same value at every point, the oondition for an eqni- 
potential surface is 



V = f^^r = C, 



(6) 



where C is a constant. 

A surface which fulfils for each of its points this condition is an equi- 
potential surface for the system of attractions. As any value can be given 
to C between its greatest and least values, there will be an indefinitely 
great number of equipotential surfaces corresponding to any given system 
of attractions. 

From equation (5) we see that Ft is zero when B = 90**, and becomes 
equal to the resultant force R, equation (4), when = 0. That is, the re- 
sultant attraction R is at right angles to the equipotential surface. The 
direction of R is then a line of force. 

If (if is an element of volume, and 8 its density, we have for its mass 

m = 8dv, Hence for rectangular co-ordi- 
nates 




/m __ P Sdxdydz 
r ~ J r 



(7) 



If we use polar co-ordinates we have for 
the elementary volume (page 40, Vol. II, 
X Statics) dv = r^dr cos 6 d^ d<f>^ and hence 



F = / / / drdr cos BdSdip. 



(8) 



EXAMPLES. 



(1) Particles of masses 3.928, 39.28 and 392.8 kilograms are situated 
at three of tJie comers of a square whose side is 1 metre. Find the poten- 
tial at the fourth comer, 

Ans. F = 2 - - , and the astronomical unit of mass is 3928 grams (page 48, 
Vol. II, Statics), Hence F = 1.087 ergs. 

(2) Find the potential and attraction of a homogeneous circular ring 
of radius r upon a point C on the perpendicular to its plane through its 
centre 0, 

Ans. Let the distance of the point C from the centre be a?. Then the 
distance Cm for any particle of the ring is 
1/7.8 _j_ a;8. If the linear density of the 
ring is 5, the mass is 2nr8, and therefore 

2?rrd 
the potential F = — , 

4/r« + 7? 

The attraction upon a unit mass at C 

parallel to the plane of the ring is then 

dV 

-r— , taking the astronomical unit of mass (page 48, Vol. II, Statics), But r is 

ar 

dV 
constant, and hence -3— = 0. That is, the sum of the component attractions of 

ar 

the elements of the ring in the plane of the ring is zero. The attraction in the 

direction CO upon a unit mass at (7, taking the astronomical unit of mass, is 

d "V ^j^fSx 
Ax = -^r- = — . the minus siffn denoting attraction or force towards 

dx (r3 + a;«)l 

the centre 0, This is the same result as already found, page 51, Vol. H, 
Statics, 
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If we multiply the value of V and Ax by kM, where Jf is the mass of any 

particle at 0, and K is ^—7 (page 48, Vol. II, Staiics), we have the result for 

any mass M at G^ using the ordinary unit of mass. 

When aj = tlte potential at the centre of the ring is F = 2nd, 

(3) Find the potential and attraction of a circular arc at its centre. 

Ans. Let be the angle subtended by any portion of the arc estimated 
from its middle point D. ^ 

The length of any element id rdB, its mass is r8dBf 
where d is me linear density, and the potential is 



=/ 



r 




where a is the angle AGD. 

This is indei)endent of the radius r of the arc. 

The attraction of any element whose mass is rSdB for a unit mass at (7, 

rddB 
using the astronomical unit of mass (page 48, Vol. II, Statics), is — 5—. The 

r 

T8d6 
component of this at right angles to CD is — j— sin 0, and along CD, 

rdde 

=— cos B. 

r* 

We have then for the resultant attraction at right angles to CD 

Ax = — I d© sin = 0, 



-^/ 



And for the resultant attraction along CD 



=-/ 



^y r= — ~ / cfO cos = sin a, 

a 



the minus sign denoting attraction. 

This is the same result as already found, page 50, Vol. II, Statics, for a unit 
mass at C, using the astronomical unit of mass. For any mass M at C, using 

the ordinary unit of mass, we multiply by kM, where k = -^—r (pag© 48, Vol. 

II, Statics). 

(4) Mnd the potential and attraction of a straight line upon an 
external point. 

Ans. Let AB be the line and C the point. Drop the perpendicular CD, 

take D as origin, and let CD = y. Then for any 
X>oint P of me line distant DP = aj we have 

CP = r =: 4/^8 + (j^. Let <5 be the linear density. 
Then the mass of any element is 8dx, and the 
potential is 




--/Tfe='-^f^- 
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Taking this between the limits of as = DA = + a and x = DB = -f* ^ ^^ 
have 



"^a + i/p+jr 

The component attraction upon unit mass at (7 in the dizectioB of the 
line is 

JTso — —r- = 



dx ^^ + a» 
Introducing the limits -|- a and -|- 5, 



For the component attraction upon the unit mass at perpendicolar to the 
line we have 



,,.iz..iM±i^i±|)] 



dif djf 



Vi+|^_ 



Sx 



y Vy*+^ 



Introducing the limits -|- a and + &» we have 

Let the angle DC^ = a, JDCB = /tf, ^(7B = /^ - a = ;^. Then 



«nd 



1 cos 4? 1 cos a riA • i r^Tk ' ^ 

CB=CD' 01= -CD-* a = C7^sma, 6 = OTsmA 
Fx = ^(cos ^ — cos aV Fy = n^i^^ ^ " ^^^ fi]- 



The resultant force upon unit mass at G is then 

B = i^Fx^ + Fy* = - 4^2 - 2 cos r = — sin ^y- 

if if 

This is the same result as already obtained, page 51, Vol. II, Statics, 

The tangent of the angle which this resultant force makes with the 
vertical is 

Fx __ cos /3 — cos a ^ (x -^ /S 
Fy "^ am a — Bin /S "^ 2 

Therefore the resultant attraction bisects the angle ACB, 

The results are all for unit mass at C and astronomical unit of mass 
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(page 48, Vol. U, Statics), For mass M At G and ordinary unit of ma£» we 
have only to multiply Fx, Fy, B by kM, where k = ^—j- (page 48, Vol. II, 

ffh 

Statics), 

(5) Find the potential and attraction /or a circular disk at a point on- 
tJie perpendicular to its plane through its centre, 

Ans. Let y be the radius and dy the thickness of an elementary ring^ 
and <^ the surface density. Then the mass of the elementary ring is %ndy dy 
If the distance OG is a?, we have for the potential of the disk 

V=%ie8 C—M^—. 
J j/aj' + y* 



which for the limits y =r JR = radius of 

disk, and y = becomes 

V = 2n8{ Vx^ 4-i?* - «). 

For the centre of the disk this becomes 2fc8R. • \\i 

The potential then is constant for x constant. The component forcw ' 

dV 

unit mass at G parallel to the disk is then -75 = 0. For the component force 

dJi 

along OGyre have Fx = -r- = — 2n:8(l V the minus sign de- 

dx \ |/aj8 + i2«y 

noting attraction. 

This is the same result as already obtained, page 52, Vol. II, Statics, 

For mass Jf at and ordinary unit of mass we have only to multiply 

Fx by K-Jf, where k = ^-— (page 48, Vol. II, Statics). 

Tft 

(6) Find the potential and attraction at the vertex for a right cone 
loith circular base, 

Ans. Let the half angle at the vertex, 0GB, of the preceding figure be B. 

Then — ^-^=r- = cos 0. Hence from the preceding example we see that 

Vx* 4- i? 
the attraction of all circular elementary slices for a particle at (7 is the same, 
and equal to 

— 2n8dx(l — cos 0). 
The total attraction is then 

dV 
Fx = ~ = - 2n87i\ - cos e), 

which for the limits h and becomes 

Fx= — 2n8h{\ - cos 0). 

This is the same result as already obtained, page 52, Vol. II, Statics. 

For mass Mat G and ordinary units of mass we have only to multiply by 

kM, where k = ^—r (page 48, Vol. II, Statics). 

m 

We have then 

F = — n8x\l - cos 0), 
or for limits and h 

V = 7t8h*(l - cos B). 



no 
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(7) Finti the jtotefUial atul aitractian c^fa spherical shell at anypoinL 

A 115*. I^'t r In' tilt* railiuH of the nhell, t itn thickness, p the distance of the 
)^»iiit y/ fmui lh«* iNMitn* (\ AB — a — the drntance of any point of the sM 

fn>in thf ifiven \Mnni B, Take the origin at C, and let^C 
coiiiri(l«> with the axis of V. 

'YUvn (page 40, Vol. II, Statics) the elementarr 
V'oluuie is 

dv = r*<8in BdSd0, 
aud 

a= i/r* + p* — 2rp cos 0. 
Hence, if 6 is the density, 

•a* 





sin d9 d0 



|/r» — 2r/o cos -f- p> 



lutep^rating flrst with respect to <p, we have 

sin {79 



= '"'"'f-^. 



2rpco8 6 + p»* 



and then with respect to 0, 



V= ^^^ |(r« - 3rp cos 6 + p»)* } 







When the point B is within the shell p <r, and when it is outside of the 
shell p > r. 

In the first case, when B is within the shell, we have 



^ 2ndtrr, . . 
F=— - (r+p) 



-(r-p)1 = 



r 



where m is the mass of the shell. The resultant force of attraction is then 

dV 
B = -^— = 0. This is the same result as in example (8), page 64, Vol. II, 
dp 

Statics. 

In the second case, when B is outside the shell, we have 



r=S5»:r(.-+P)-(^-r)] = 



L' 






where m is the mass of the shell. The resultant force of attraction then is 

R = — — = r-, where the minus sign denotes attraction. 

dp p" 

If we take the mass M aX B and use the ordinary unit of mass, we have 
B=z — K — T- . This is the same result as already obtained page 46, Vol. II, 
Statics. 

(8) Find the potential and attraction of a thick homogeneous spTierical 
shell at any point 
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Ans. Let the external radius be ri and the internal radius ra. Then in the 
preceding example we can put t = dr, and we have for the potential of that 
part of the shell outside of the spherical surface containing the point 

/ ^Ttdr dr, and for the potential of that part of the shell inside of the spher- 
ical surface containing the point / ^ . Hence 



►int / i 
f Jr. J, 



= ^ Co* - r,>) + 2««(n» - p»). 

The mass of the shell is m = — 5— (i*i* — ^»*). 
If the point is wholly within the shell, 

and if the thickness is very small, ri — ra = ^ and ri + ^« = 2r, and V = AjcStr, 

, dV 

as found in the preceding example. Also the attraction is JB = -r- = 0, as 

found in the preceding example. 

If the point is wholly without the shell, 

and J3 = 1, as found in the preceding example. 

If the shell becomes a sphere, ra = and T\ = r, and we have for an interior 
point 

4 
where m = g- ;rr*^. For an exterior point 

For p = r we have in both cases 

Hence we see that for a homogeneous sphere we may take the potential and 
attraction at any external point as though the whole mass were concentrated at 
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the centre; while the attraction at an interior point is directly proportional to 
the distance from the centre. The first result has been proved, page 46, Vol. 
II, StaHes; the second in example (4), page 94, Vol. II, Siaiici. 

(9) Find the potential and attraction /or a cylinder of lengtli I and 
radius Rfor a point on tlie axis at a distance dfrom tlie nearest end. 

Ans. We have found, example (5), for the component force along the axis 
of a circular disk — 2n6[\ ) ; the component at right angles to 

the axis being zero. If the disk has a thickness dx, we have for a cylinder 



dV 



= i^, = - 2;r5yd.(l - ^^) = - 2^*(. - 4/.« + i2«); 



or, taking the limits d-^l and d, 

i?i = - 2n8{l - ^{d + Cf + R'+ Vd^ + S^). 

This is the same result as found on page 52, Vol. II, Statics, 
Hence 

F= / - 2n6dx{x - y^T^T^) 

== - 22r(5r~ ~ |- ViMTST^ |! log (aj+ i/Sq:^ 

The value of V is obtained by taking the limits d -(- 1 and d. For d = 
we have for the attraction upon unit mass at the end surface 

i^a, = - 27td{l - V?+^ + E), 
and 

F= 2;rd[| ^P + ^ ^^ - ^ log {l+ i/?+FOj- 



The value for Fx is the same as found on page 52, Vol. II, Statics. 

For a mass M, using the ordinary unit of mass, we multiply Fx by tcM,. 

where k = ^ (page 48, Vol. II, Statics). 



'f 
(10) Ifth^ radim of the earth is 4000 miles, find the potential for a 



point on the surface. 



m 



Ans. From example (8) we have for astronomical unit of mass F= -7. 

For ordinary unit of mass we multiply by ^. Hence V = gr' ft.-poundals, 
or^r ft. -lbs. = 4000 X 5280 = 21120000 ft.-lbs. 

[M][Ly 

(11) 8hx)w that the dimensions of potential are — . 

(12) In a series of concentric spherical equipotential surfaces sJiow- 
that the distance between any two is pi'opoi'tiondl to the square of the 
geometric m^an of the distances from tlie centre. 

Ans. I/et ri and r« be the distances from the centre, ri the greater. Then. 
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if the field of force is due to the attraction of a particle of mass m at the centre, 
the potential for any point on the first surface is Fi = — , and for any point on 

the second snrface Vt = — . The work done upon unit mass in passing from 



one surface to the other is Tr= Fj — Fi = *cm{ 1 = Km. — 



or'* W 

where K = ^ (page 48, Vol. II, StaUes), Therefore ri — r^ = — . rir., or 
m' ^^ Km 

the distance ri — r* between the surfaces is proportional to rira. But if a; is a 

geometric mean between ri and r^ we have ri : x :: x : rt , or «' = rir%, or 

X = Vrirj. Therefore riVt is the square of the geometric mean of the dis- 
tances from the centre. 

It follows that at great distances from the centre of the earth the unit mass 
must be moved a long distance in order to do a ft. -lb. of work. 

(18) A point A near the earth's surface is h feet above another such 
point at B. Find the excess of the potential of A over tliat of B, 

?*9 " 7*1 OT^^ 

Ans. From preceding example Va — Vb = ^w' , where k = ^—r» 

7*1 r J m 

We have ri — r« = h, and if the points are near the earth's surface rir% ap- 
proximately equal to r'«. Hence Va — Vb = — gh, 

(14) At the distance of the moon^ 240000 miles from the earth's centre, 
find the shortest distance through which 1 lb, must be moved to do i 
ft, 'lb, of work, 

Ans. From example (12) we have W = Km' , or, inserting the value 

ri7*8 

At ^^^ A9 

of /r, W = gr'^- -t where TTis the work in ft.-poundals. For the work 

7*i7*j 

in ft..lb8. we have W = r^' ^' "" ^' , or if TF= 1 ft. -lb., ri - r, = — ^. 

nrj 1 -I- ~ 

Taking r^ = 4000 miles and ri = 240000 miles, we have 

_ 240000 X 5280 

^' "" ^' "" 4000 X 4000 X 5280 X 5280 "" ^^ ' 
"^ 240000 X 5280 

The Theorem of La Place.— If any closed surface in a field of force 
is divided into small portions, the sum of the products of the areas of these 
portions by the normal components of the forces exerted at them on unit 
mass is called the integral normal attraction over the surface. 

Thus if F is the potential for any point of the surface, then if p is the 

dV 
normal to the surface the normal force or unit mass is iV= — . If dA is 

dp 

the small elementary area, the product I^dA is the normal attraction over 

/pdV 
NdA = / -^-dA is the integral normal 

attraction over the whole surface. 

Let A be the area of any closed surface, and m any attracting mass 
wholly external to A, Then it can be shown that 



jNdA = f^dA = 0. 
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This is known as the theorem of La Mace, 

Take a particle of mass m at wholly outside the closed surface 8, 
Consider the elementary cone which has dA for its base, and vertex at 0. 




If r be the length of the cone and ^00 its solid angle, its base is 
dA = r'doo sec 0, where is the angle which the base makes with a 



m 



normal section of the cone. The attraction is -r on unit mass, and the 



m 



normal attraction -v cos = If, Hence NdA = mdoD, 

If the mass w at is wholly loithout the surface, every line drawn from 
it will meet the surface in an even number of points. If we take the 
normal attraction as positiye if directed outwards and n^;ative if directed 
inwards, we have 



+ NxdAx «= — N^dAt = + IftdA, = — If^dA^ = mdco. 



Hence 



fNdA=z f^dA = 0. 
J J dp 




Poisson's Extension of La Placets Theorem.— If the point is 
inside the surfacej the cone whose vertex is will cut the surface in what- 
ever direction it is drawn an odd number of 
times. We ha^ve then 

— NidAi = + N^dA% = — NtdAt = mdoo. 

Hence 

I^NdA = f^dA = rmdoD = - 4^Jf' , 

where Jf ' is the entire mass within the sur- 
face. 
This is known as Poisson's extension of La Place's theorem. 
Hence, combining the two theorems, we see that the sum of the at- 
tractions of any mass M estimated along the normals at all points of a 
•closed surface is zero when the attracting matter M is wholly external to 
the surface and equal to — AtcM' when the closed surface contains any 
portion M' of Jf, or 

fifdA = J^dA = 0, or - ^iiM , 

Let x^ y^ z be the co-ordinates of the attracting particle of density 8. 
'!rhen we can also write 

d'V d^V d^V . . ^ 



dx^ 



dy' 



dz" 
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ThuB, let the surface be a rectangular parallelopipedon nbuse sides are 
dtB, dy, dg. Let Nx , N„ , JVi be the normal attractions on the sides, taken 
as positive in the positive direction of x-, y, z. 

For the two faces which are perpendicular to the anis of X we have 
dA = dyde, and for a point within the Rurfacewe have for the face on the 

left Nx = -^, and for the face on the right ~^x=^^+-:jz-- Hence 



' dx' 



P 



iTV _, 



' die'*' dx' 



Nad A over this pair of faces is — -^dxdyds. For the other pairs ol 
faces we have in the sam 



ing then the value of / NdA for the whole surface to — 4«Jf ', that is, 



to — indasdydsS, we have 

d'F d^ <PY_ 
dx' du' dz'' '~ 
If the point is external, ^ = and 

rfic' dy'' ds" 
EZAHFLE3. 

(1) To find the attraction of a sphere ■ 
symmetrically distributed round the centre. 



of sach a surface. Then 



' ^herieal shell of matter 
I all poiuts of a spherical 



fjfdA = Jf TdA^y.ijrr'. 



Equating this to ~ inM', where M' is the mass within the surface, we have 
for the attraction on unit mass at distance r, using the aetronomic unit of ma»i 
<pftge 48, Vol. n, Slalici) 

distaoce r from the 
, mnas M' 

eollected at the centre. If r is greater than or equal to the radius of the 
ephere or the external radios of the shell, M' will be the whole mass of the 
sphere or shell. If r is equal to or less than the iutemal radius of the shell, 
M' is lero. (See examples (7) and (8), pages 110, lit.) 

(8) To find the attraction of a cylinder, either solid or hoUow, ctfiti- 
deflnitely great length, the density behig a function of the distance from 
the axis. 

Ans, Bj sjmffietry tho attraction is 
surface having the s 
directed normally inwards. 






opto 
U3, and let us take 



/ 



t all points of a cyliedric 

the given oylinder, and is 

Let such a cylinder of mdius r 

-.e apart, perpendicular to the 

ir the surface of the right 



NdA <. 



la \eArs- J" 



cylinder of unit length thus enclosed. The value of JVat any 
point of either end of this cylinder is zero, since the whole 
force is tangential; while at any point of the convex surface 
the force is normal. 

le attraction upon unit mass at dis- 



tance r from the axj 
'jfdA = i^X « 



X surface = 2xrF. 
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/ 



Kqqafing this to -> 4m JT, we haTe for the attnctim oa wut maaB at ^ 
taoee r, uung the astroooinic unit ci mam (page 46^ VoL H, fllaligi)^ 

where if' is the msas of unit length of the given c^inder, if r » cnstartin 
the extemsl radius B of the cylinder. If the cjlinder is boUov and r kaatliift 
the internal radius, M' is lero. 

(8) To find the attrtutum qf a tift(/bnf» lamima Jbnmed fty iwo parol' 
leljjiane$ extending to an indi^nUe distance in all directkms. 

Ans. Bj symmetry the attraction is normal to the lamina, and the same tx 
all points equidistant, whether on the same or on 
opposite sides. | ■ 

Consider a right cylinder with plane ends of nnit i | 

area, these latter being parallel to the lamina and at I | 

equal distances on opposite sides, and take / KdA ■ i 

over its surface. N will be aero over the convex { { 

surface because the attraction there is tangential. On i I 

the plane ends the attraction will have a uniform | | 

value which we wiU caU i?: Then C NdA=2F, ^ • 1 

and equating this to — inM\ we have for the attraction on nnit mass, usmg 
the astronomic unit of mass (page 48, Vol. U., 8Uitice\ 

F^" 2icM\ 

where M' is the mass of unit area of the lamina. 

(4) The force at any point of a tube cf force varies inversely as the 
normal cross-section at that point when there is no aUraeting matter 
within the ttibe, 

Ans. If lines of force are drawn from x)oints in the boundary of any portion 
of an equipotential surface, the space thus marked off is called a tube of force. 
Any normal section is then an equipotential surface. If we apply to a tube of 
force bounded by two normal sections the theorem 



/ 



NdA = - 4ar Jf ' or 0, 



(T 



N will vanish over the sides of the tube, because the force there is tangential. 

At one end (that for which. V is nibatest) J^ will be positive 
and equal to the resultant force Fi^ at the other end it will 
he negative and equal to Ft, taktl^^^orces outward as posi- 
tive and inward negative. Hence denoting the areas of the 
normal sections by dAi and dAt, we have 

FidAi - F^dAt = - iieM\ 

where M' denotes the mass of attracting matter contained 
. within the tube. 

^ ^^ When there is no attracting matter within the tube 

^ -^ FidAi - FidAi = 0, or FidAi =z F^dAt; 

that is, the force varies inversely as the ergsS'Seetion of tTie tube. 

When a liquid flows through a tul;^, keeping it always full, the flow of 
liquid, or the volume that passes per unit of time, must be the same for all 
sections of the tube. If dA be an element of any section and JVthe component 

velocity normal td dA, the flow across the section will be / 2^dA, 

If we consider any closed surface in the liquid, the flow into it must equal 
the flow out of it, and therefore if iV is taken positive or negative lU^sording as 

the flow is outward or inward, / ^dA over the whole surface is zero. 



'■/ 
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From this analogy, NdA, where JV denotes the intensity of the component 
Tfonie normal to the element dA, is sometimes called Ihejlow offaroe across the 
element. We can then aay that the JU>vi of form ia the same across any two 
sections of a. tube of force not separated by attracting niattor, Chat the total 
-&OVI uf force into a spa^e not ™ntaining attracting matter is zero, and that the 
total flow of force into a apace containing the quantity of matter M' is — iitM', 

Faraday used the eipresaion ■■number of fines of force" to denote what haa 
heen called flow of force. It is sometimes called "number of anit tubes of 
force." Hence the expressions "number of unit tubes of force which cat a 
surface," the "flow of force across a surface" and the " integral of normal at- 



it a eorfttce " 



e idlT. 



« for the integral / NdA. 



iJn. 



\ 




CHAPTER IX. 



CONSTRAINED MOTION OF A PARTICLE. 



BBACTION OF A^Y CURVE OR SURFACE. REACTION, EXTERNAL FORCES ZEBO. 
REACTION, CO-PLANAR FORCES. REACTION, PLANE CURVE IN GENEBAL. 
REACTION, PLANE CURVE, CO-PLANAR FORCES. REACTION DUE TO ROTA- 
TION OF PATH. CONSTRAINED MOTION, GENERAL EQUATIONS. 

Eeaction of any Curve or SnrflEtce. — Suppose a body sliding upoa 
a rough curve or surface. We can replax^ it (page 66) by a particle 
of equal mass m at any point of contact P given by the co-ordinates 
X, y, z. Let this particle have the velocity v in the direction PT 
along the tangent at P. Let p be the radius of curvature at the 
point P. 

Let R be the reaction of the curve making the angle of kinetic 




friction <J> with the normal reaction N. We can resolve R then 
into the normal reaction ^and the friction 

where >" is the coefficient of kinetic friction. The friction F always 
acts opposite to the direction of motion. 

Let the normal reaction N make the angles rtp and Vn with the 
radius of curvature p and the perpendicular through P to the plane 
of (J and PT. Then we can resolve the normal reaction N into the 
reaction Np along the radius of curvature and the reaction Nn at 
right angles to the plane of p and PT. 

If the particle moves on a surface there can be no reaction Nn at 
right angles to the direction of motion, hence Nn = 0. For a sur- 
face, then, the resultant R' of all the external forces acting on the 
particle must always lie in the plane of T and p, and the normal 
reaction N= Np must always act along the radius of curvature. 
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■L'RPACE, 
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The same will hold true for a curvi 
with the curve passing through it, o 
with the particle within it. 

Let all the forces and i-eactions upon the body, except the friction 
and reaction R at the point P, be Fi, F-,, etc., making with the co- 
ordinate axes the angles {«,,/!(,./■,), {a,. /H,, y,), etc. Then the 
resultant components Fx, Fy, Fz parallel to the axes are given by 



Fx = -Fi COB a, + F:. cos a, 
Fy = Fi COS /3, + F, cos fi, 
F, = Fi COB fi + F% cos r. 



+ . ■ 



. = Si^COSa; 
. =2^008^; 
. =SFcOBr- 



In taking these algebraic sums, components in the positive direc- 
tions of a-, J/ and z are positive, in the opposite directions ne^tive. 

Let the radius of curvature p make the angles 9*, Oj,, 8i with the 
co-ortiinate axes. Then we have for the conaponent of the resultant 
R' of all the external forces F,, F,, etc., along the radius of 
curvature 

Fx cos Ox + Fy cos Oy + Fs cos 8^. 

The reaction of the curve or surface due to these external forces 
is equal and opposite in direction and therefore given by 



But we have seen (page 16) that the reaction of the curve due to 
motion on the curve alone ie , always acting towai-ds the centre 



In equation (2), -— always acts towards the centre of curvature 

and is therefore always eaaentially negative. We take p, then, 
always positive or away from the centre of curvature. We take 
the components -Fa COB fij, etc., positive when acting away from, 
negative when acting towards, the centre of curvature. If N^ 
comes out pobitive, then it acts away from, if negative, towards, the 
centre of curvature. For a particle on the concave side Nf. negative 
indicates pressure and positive Nf indicates tension between the 
particle and curve, and vcie versa for a particle on the convex side. 
In any case, then, we have pressure when Np acting upon the par- 
ticle IB away from the curve or surface. 

If we are dealing with a surface, equation (3) gives the resultant 
normal reaction A (figure, page US). So also for a curve, unlesB 
the particle is a ring about the curve, or the curve is a hollow tube 
with the particle inside. Only in this case can we have the normal 
reaction N,i. 

Let the normal at P to the plane of o and T make the angles fr , 

a€i with the axes. Then the component of the resultant Ji of 
the externa! forces Fi ^ F^, etc., along this normal is 

Fj: cos fx + -Fj, COS f J + Fi COS ej. 



_*_ 
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The reaction Nn of the curve along this normal is equal and 
opposite, or 

Nn=-' (Fx COS €x 4- Fy COS €y + Fz cos €z). ... (3) 

In equation (3) we take components in any one direction along 
the normal positive, in the opi)osite direction negative. 
The resultant normal reaction N is then given by 



N=^^W+Nn\ (4) 

making the aneles i;^, tfn with the radius of curvature and the 
normal to the plane of p and FT given by 

COS 7p = -^, COS 7n = -^, (6) 

and angles vx^Vv^Vz with the axes given by 

cos Vx = cos Tj? cos Bx 4- cos Vn COS €x ; 

cos Vv =■ cos Vfi cos Oy 4- cos 7fn COS ^y ;}-.... (6) 

COS Vz = COS Tff, COS ^z 4- COS Vn COS €z. 



Let the tangent T make the angles px^t/fyy i>z with the axes. 
Then we have for the tangential component of the external forces 

T=zFxCOS^x-\- FyCiOS^-^- FzCOBi>z (7) 

In equation (7) we take components in the direction of motion 
positive, in the opposite direction negative. 

If there is friction there must always be pressure between the 
particle and curve or surface, or the reaction on the particle must 
always be away from the curve or surface. 

We have then for the friction, when there is any, 

F=^m, 

where >" is the coefficient of kinetic friction. The direction of the 
friction is always opposite to the direction of the motion. The 
resultant tangential force is then 

T-F=T-mN, 
or 

T''F = FxCO&ifx+FyCOBllfy+ FzCOQl/fz — MN, . . (8) 

The resultant reaction R (figure, page 118) lies in the plane of 
JVand T and makes the angle of friction with N, so that 

B = i^N^ + M^N' = NVTVl^^ = -^ (9) 

cos 

If r — -F* = 0, we have equilibrium. If there is no equilibrium, 
T^ F must be greater or less than zero, and hence 

-^%f* ao) 
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For a smooth curve or surface m = 0, F = 0. For a straight line 

or plane /» = oo and = 0. 

P 
Seaction — ^External Forces Zero. — If there are no external 
forces we have Fx =0, Fy = 0, Fz = 0. Hence from (3) Nn = 0, and 
from (4) and (5) N = Np and ^^ = 0, j^ = 90% or the normal reaction 
lies in the radius of curvature. We have then from (2) 

always acting towards the centre of curvature. There can only be 
friction when there is presSiu^ between the curve or surface and 
particle, that is, when Np is away from the curve, or the particle is 
on the concave side, 

Seaction — All Forces Go-planar. — If all the forces are co-planar, 
-R' (figure, page 118) must lie in the plane of p and T, and hence Nn = 
and 2v = iVp , or the normal reaction lies in the radius of ciu^ature. 

Seaction — Plane Curve in General — For a plane curve in gen- 
eral we may take the plane of the curve that of XY; we have tnen 

6z = 90\ ^« = 90% ear = 90% €y=90% 6« = 0. . . (1) 

Hence from (2), page 119, 

Np--(FxCOBex+FyCOBBy) + ~ (2) 

From (3), page 120, we have 

Nn = -Fz, (3) 

and from (4), page 120, 

■N= VNp^ + Nn\ (4) 

From (5), page 120, we have then 

Np Nn /K\ 

cos Vp = ^» COS ffn — -j^i ....•• {p) 

and from (6), 

cos Vx = cos ?fp COS Ox, COS Vy = cos Vp cos By , cos Vz = COS 7n. (6) 

In order that there may be friction there must be pressure be- 
tween the curve and particle or N must act on the particle away 
from the curve. We nave then from (7), page 120, 

r = i'a;C0S^ar4--FV COS^y, •••••• (7) 

and the friction 

F = mN, 

always acting opposite to the direction of motion. 
The tangential force is then 

T— F=Fx COB llfx+ Fy COB ify — MN. .... (8) 

If T— jP = 0, there is equilibriimi. If there is no equilibrium, 
T — i^ is greater or less than zero, or 
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If the curve is a straight line /9 = oo, = 0. For a smooth 

curve I* = 0, ^ = 0. 

Seaction — Plane Curve — Co-planar Forces. — ^For a plane curve 
when all the forces are in the plane of the curve, we have 

F« = 0, and iV^n = (1) 

The preceding equation then becomes 

We have also 

7p = 0, 7n = 90; 
C0S7a;= COSda;, COS^y=COsOy, COS 7« = 0; 

COS ifx= sin Bx, COS i^y = cos d«, cos i^z = 0; 

T=FxBinBx+ Fy cobBx; (© 

F = MNp; 
T-F={FxSUiBx + FyCO&Bx)^MNp, . . • . (4) 
If there is no equilibriimi, 

W^^ (8) 

If the curve is a straight line, p = oo , = 0. For a smooth 

curve >u = 0, jP = 0. 

Eeaction Due to Eotation of the Path. — If a particle of mass m 
moves on any curve, it has in general two accelerations with 

reference to the curve, one, fty tangent to 

the curve and one, fn = — , directed towards 

the centre of curvature, where v is the 
velocity and p the radius of curvature. 

The reaction along the radius of curva- 
ture due to motion in the curve alone is 

^ then — . The actual acceleration / of the 

particle is the resultant of ft and/n , or 




and it makes the angles a and b with ft and fn given by 

ft r. fn 

cosa = -y-, cos 6=^. 

The same holds true if curve and particle have any common 
motion of translation with or without acceleration. 

If, however, the curve rotates about an axis we have a relative 
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acceleration due to rotation, besides the relative a<;celerations ft 
and/n- 

p Thus, if V \B the relative velocity in the curve, 

PiP, = vt is the distance along the curve deBCribed 
by the point in an indefinitely small time t. Let the 
curve rotate with the angular velocity ai about an. 
\„ axis parallel to PO which makes the angle ^ with the 
^ element of the relative path P,Pi. Then the anglo 
JPiOC = /"t, and while the particle moves to Pjto© 
curve moves to PiC. If then fr is the acceleration, 
due to rotation of the particle with reference to tT 
curve, Tve have 



PtC = T-/r<' = vt sin i> . tot, or fr= — Siav sin f. . 

Ek;|uation (1) gives the acceleration of the particle with referenoe >J| 
to the curve, and it acts in the direction CCi in the figure, op] — ■'- 
to the direction of rotation at right angles to the plane of thi 
and element of the path. 

If the particle is constrained to remain on the ciirve, the reaction 
of the curve will evidently be in the opposite direction, CsC, or in 
the direction of rotation at right angles to the plane of the axis and 
element of the path. 

We have then for the reaction of the curve due to rotation 



= 2ma}V Bin iJ, 



(2> 



actiiig in the direction of rotation at right angles to the plane of the 
axis and element of the path. 

The reaction of the curve due to rotation, then, is equal to twice 
the proditct of the mass and relative velocity r, the angular velocity 
to and the sine of the angle V" which the element of the relative path 
makes with the line through the particle parallel to the axis. Its 
direction ia at right angles to the plane of this line and element, and 
ii acta in the direction given by the rotation. (Compare page 216, 
Vol. I, Kinematics ; also page 24.) 

[Constrained Kotion — General Equations.* — Suppose a body sliding 
on a rough curve or surface. We can replace it (page 66) hy a particle of 
equal mass m at any point of contact P, 
given by the co-ordinates x, y. z. Let the 
particle have the velocity o in the direction 
PT along the tangent at P. Let p be the 
radius of curvature at the point P. 

Let R be the reaction of the curve mak- 
ing the angle of kinetic friction ip with the 
normal reaction N. We can resolve R into 
the normal reaction JVand the friction 

where /( ia the coefficient of kinetic friction. 
The friction P always acta opposite to the 
direction of motion. 



r with the Calculi 
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Let the normal reaction If make the angles 97^ and Vn with the radius 
of curvature p and the perpendicular through P to the plane of p and FT, 
and the angles ijx, Vy, Vz with the axes. 

Let Np be the component of the normal reaction N along the radius of 
ourvature, and let the radius of curvature make the angles Bx^ 6y , 6« witii 
the axes. 

Let the direction of motion PT make the angles i>x,ifp9 i^z with the 
axes, so that 

, dx . dy ^ dg 

cos^«=5^, cosifr^=^, oos*. = ^. 

Let Nn be the component of the normal reaction JVat right angles to 
the plane of p and PT, making the angles e^. , 6^ , ez with the axes. 

If the particle moves on a surface there can oe no reaction Nn at right 
angles to the direction of motion. For a surface, then, the normal reaction 
N must act alone the radius of curvature and N = iVj>. 

The same holds true for a curve unless the particle is a ring with the 
curve passing through it, or the curve is a hollow tube with the particle 
inside. 

Let all the forces and reactions upon the body, except the friction and 
reaction at the point P, be i^i , i^t , etc., making with the axes the angles 

(tti » fii , rO, (a« , ^« , r«), etc. 

Then the resultant components Fx^ Fy^ F% parallel to the axes are 
given by 



Fx^ 



J^i cos ^1 + ^, cos at + . . . 
F\ cos fix + JPi cos /8a + . . . 

Fx cos Yx + i^a cos X« + . . . 



5^ COS a; ^ 

'SFqi^P\ 

SFcosX' 



. . (1) 



The same conventions as to signs hold as in equations (1), page 110. 

If these forces alone act, we have unconstrained motion. 

Motion on a Carve. — If there is friction, there must always be pressure 
between the curve and particle, or If must always act on the particle away 
from the curve. The friction is then 

F^MlTy 



where m is the coefficient of kinetic friction. This friction is always oppo- 
site to the direction of motion, or is a retarding force. 

We have then for the components along the axes of the forces acting on 
the particle 






d^ 



ds 



dh/ dy 

d^z dz 

m-^ =Fe + If COS vz - ^-^^• 



(2) 



If iVis zero, the motion is unconstrained. Equations (2), togethei with 
the equation of the curve, determine the motion. 
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Since the particle is constrained to move on the curve, the motion along 
any normal is zero. We have then as conditions of constraint 

dx cos r^x + dy cos tfy + dz cos 7* = 0; ^ 

dx cos 0x + ^y cos 6y + d^r cos e« = 0; > . , . . (8) 

dx cos €x + dy cos cy + dz cos 6z = 0. ] 

Also, since the resultant force at right angles to the plane of p and PT 
is zero and the force along the radius of curvature always acting towards 

the centre of curvature is — , we have 

d^x dhi d^z '\ 

^ cos 6. + ^ COB e, + ^ cos e. = ; I 

-=-5. cos ©a; + :^ COS ©y + ;r;j COS 0« = — 

dt^ d^ dt* p ) 

Ji we multiply equations (2) severally by cos Bx , cos 0^ , cos 0« and add» 
we have, since 

JVJ, = iVcos 7« cos 6« + iVcos i/y cos Oy + if COS Vz cos 0«, 

after reducing by (3) and (4), 

iVp = — (Fx cos Ox + FyCOB Oy + Fz cos Bz) + — . ... (5) 

This is the same as equation (2), page 119, and the conventions for signs 
are the same as there indicated. 

If we multiply equations (2) severally by cos 6a; , cos Fy , cos ez and add^ 
we have, since 

Ifn = iVcOS 7« COS 6j; + ZVCOS ffy COS €y + iVcOS Tfg COS €gy 

after reducing by (3) and (4), 

Ifn = — (Fx COS ^« + JPy COS ^y + JPi COS Cg). ... (6) 

This is the same as eauation (3), page 120, and the conventions for signs 
are the same as there indicated. 

We have then, as on page 120, the resultant normal reaction 

N^i^WTWy (7) 

making the angles ^p , Vn with the radius of curvature and the normal to 
the plane of p and PT given by 

cosJ7p = -^, cosJ7» = -^, (8) 

and angles Vx^vv^ '^^ ^^ ^^® ^^^^ given by 

cos tfx = cos J7p cos Bx + cos rjn cos 6a;; 

cos Vy = cos 7p cos 6y + cos 7n cos 6y; )- . , , , . (9) 

cos ^2 = cos Vp cos dc + COS ^n COS 6«. 
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We have also 



cos 



^'=^i{t)' "«'«»' =''I(S)' '^'''^^(l)' • (^"^ 



where p is always to be taken away from the centre of carvature or posi- 
tive, and is given by 

_ d^ 

dx dy dz 
If we multiply equations (2) severally by ^, — , — and add, we have, 

since (iic" + dy* + (fo* = <fo*, after reducing by (3), remembering that 

Id^x dx dV dy d^z dz\ __ dv 
^[d? 'ds'^dF'dsdi^'dsj'^ ^dt 
for the resultant tangential force 

dv „dx „dy dz ,^ ^^^^ 

If r is the tangential component of the external forces we have 



and 






^ -^dx „dy „dz ^.^. 



This is equation (7), page 120. 

The resultant reaction B lies in the plane of iVand T, and makes the 
angle of friction <f> with iVso that 

B = VJT + /^W* = ITj/Tin? = -^ (13) 

COS 

Again, if we multiply equations (2) severally by dx, dy^ dz and add, we 

dv 
have, after reduction by (3), for the differential tvorky m-rr . ds, since 

d^xdx + d^ydy + a'zdz 1 Jda^+dy*+dz^ 1 J<^\ 1^^ 
d^ = 2-^i 5^ )=2'^W) = a^^ = «^^' 

mvdv = Fxdx + Fydy + Fzdz - fiNds = (T — Mlf)ds, . . (14) 
If we integrate (14) and let v = vi when ^ = 0, we have for the work 

^mtf - 2 mvi* == J ( T-MN')ds = j{F±dx + -FJ^y + Ft^z-^fiNda), (16) 
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That is, the gain of kinetic energy is equal to the work done (page 87). 

Equation (15) gives the velocity v, 

ds 
Since ^ = 37» we have from (15) 

ds 
dt = 



[^^• + li''(^-^^)^] 



ds 

= 7= 2 -jr^ « =rj. . . (16) 

t?i* + - y {FaifiLx + Fydy + Fgfiz - fiNds) 

Plane Curve in General. — If the curve is a plane curve we may take 
the plane of the curve that of ZY, We have then c20 == 0, cos Bx = ;^, 

dx 
cos 6y = -p, cos ©a = 0, cos €x = 0, COB €y = 0, COS €z = 1. Hcnce 

where p is always positive; 

iVn = - JPi, (2) 

i!r= Vi^n="W;. .' (8) 

COS ;7p = -^-, cos7n = -;^; (4) 

dy dx 

cos J7aj = cos 7p^» cos 77y = cos V?^, cos 7» = cos rfn\ . (5) 

T=P.^^Fy^. (6) 

The friction F is given by 

F=nN. (7) 

The resultant tangential force is 

d'o dx dv 



The work is 



5^t>" — ^Vi* = / (Fa^x + Fydy — uNds). • . . (9) 
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We have from (9) 



dt=: F^ 



ds 



«i' + — J^i^^tdx + Fydy - fiNds)] 



V . . . (10) 



If all the foroes are in the plane of the curve we have in these equations 
J?i = 0, JVW = 0, JV = JVp . cos j7p = 1, cos Tin = 0. 

2. Motion on a Sorfbce. — Let the equation of the surface be 

t* = 0, 
where u is a function of x^ y, z. Let 



^=% ^=|. '^=^" -^ ^•+F.+ ir. = «.. 



dM 



The normal reaction for a surface is, as we have seen (page 118), always 
along the radius of curvature, or N=Ifp. Let the radius of curvature 
make the angles ^x , ®y > ^z with the axes. Then its direction-cosines are 

U V W 

cos e« = ^, cos Oy = ^, COS 0» = -g- (1) 

If, then, in equations (2), page 124, we put 6 in place of 7, we have for 
the resultant components parallel to the axes of all the forces acting upon 
the particle 



df 



ds 






(Pz 



W 



ds 
dz 



^^ ^^z + Jr-n-f'J^^'^ 



dt 



Proceeding then just as before, we find 



ds' } 



(3) 



i^=iy, = -( ^-^-^Y-^^-^ .,gg!,. ... (3) 

with the same conventions as to signs as in equation (5), page 125. If Np 
comes out negative with reference to the surface there is no friction. 



We also have 



dx dy dz 



''ds 



ds' 



(4) 



and 



^^^ « -n, -m^ -^^y -^dss _ 
-^=^T^F=Fx- + Fy^^ + F,^^^^JSr,. ... (5) 



ds 



ds 



'ds 



with the same conventions as to sign as in equations (11), (12), page 126. 
We also have 

1 1 /»< pt 

-inr«--w©i«= / (T " fiN)ds :=z I {Fxdx^-Fydy+Ft^z-^fiNds), (6) 



^ 
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and 



[t^i' + ^V-^^)^]* 



ds 



jri' + -J {F^x + Fj^y 4- -PW^r - ^iNdii)^ 



(7) 



with the same conventions as to sign as in equations (15), (16), page 127. 
If the surface is smooth, >u = in all equations. 

Cor. If the surface is smooth and there are no external forces we 
have >u = 0, -Fa? = 0, Fy = 0, i^a = 0. In this case the only force acting 



wt>' 



upon the particle is iVp = -— always acting towards the centre of curva- 

ture along the radius of curvature and therefore always at right angles to 
the direction of motion. There is then no change of speed and io is constant 
in magnitude at every point of the path. There is then no change of kinetic 
energy, and hence no work is done by or against the normal reaction N^. 

The radius of curvature of the path on the surfa^ie must ther^ore be 
constant. 

Such a line on a surface is called a £reodesic line. 

From equations (2), page 124, we have in this case 

d^x d^y d^z 

!!^ = !!^ = !!^ - ^ 

U V W pQ' 

Dividing by «• = -rvi, we have 

d^x d^y dPz 

U ~ V '' W pQ ^^ 

'Equations (8) are then the equations of a geodesic line on a surface. 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) Find the motion of a particle on a curve under the action of fric- 
tion and the curve reaction only. 

[ Ans. In this case we have the external forces zero, or Fy = 0, i^a; = 0, Fz = 0. 

Hence JVn = 0, iT = iTp = — , or the normal reaction is always along the 

radius of curvature and acts towards the centre of 
curvature. In order that there may he friction 
Np must always be positive with reference to the 
curve, hence the particle must be on the concave 
side of the curve. 

The friction is then 

F- nNp = n — , 

P 

acting always opposite to the direction of motion. 

The reaction R makes an angle with the normal always equal to the angle 
of friction <f>y so that u ^ tan 0. 
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We have then 

a = — yl + /4* = 



P P 006 <p 

The tangential force is 

mdv mv* dv «• 

-^ =-/«—. or ^ = -M- (1) 

or the motion is retarded. 
From (1) we have 

^ = -%' (2) 

or, since f)dt = ds^ 

do d8 ,„. 

V p 

Integrating (3), we have, if Vi is the initial velocity when t = and « = 0, 

dt 



1-1= r^ 

i f)i ^ I p 



(4) 
Integrating (3), we have 

logn ^ = — M I -y or V =Vie ^^ ^ (5) 



© i d% 



But — = (f 6 = the angle between two successive tangents, hence if G is the 

angle between the tangents for the initial and final positions, 

i>='0^d~'^^ (6) 

where e — 2.718282 = base of Naperian system of logarithms. 

If the curve is a circle p is constant and equal to the radius r, and we 
have from (4) and (5) 

1.. -^ -M» 

T 

and 

, = llogn(l + ^*), 

e = llognfl+^4 

(2) Find the motion of a particle on a cycloid, neglecting friction, 

Ans. Let the initial position be Pi at the height GHi = h above C, and the 

speed at Pi be zero, and at P be d. 
We have then the gain of kinetic equal 
to the loss of potential energy, or 




-?7i©« = mg{h-y); .\f>= i^2g(h - y). 

We can then find the motion as on page 157, Vol. I, Kinematics, 

' (3) Find the motion of a particle on a circle, neglecting friction. 

Ans. We have as before v = i^2g{h — y). We can then find the motion 
JUS on page 159, Vol. I, Kinematics. 
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(4) Find the motion of a particle on a oonical surface^ neglecting 
friction, 

[Ans. Let the angle of the cone he a and the axis vertical. Let the particle 
he at P and have the velocity © in any 
direction, and let its distance AP from 
the vertex he i, and the distance GP 
from the axis be r. Take A as origin 
and let the angle of r with the axis of 

Then we have 

a;* + yS + g« = p, 

z 



or, since I = 

cos a' 

u = X + y« + a« — 
Hence (page 128) 



«' 



cos* a 



= 0. 



^, du ^ -- du ^ 

^=^ = ^' ^=^ = ^' 

W=p = 2z(l 1-V . 

dz \ cos' a J 



(1) 




or, smce z 



Hence 



tan a = r and zfl — ) = — g tan* a, 

\ cos* a J * 



W= - 2rtana. 



Q^= IP+V^+W* = 4r*(l + tan* a) = 



4r« 



cos* a' 



or 



e = 



2r 



cos a 



We have then from equations (2), page 128, since u = 0, Fx = 0, Fy = 0. 
Fz= -mg. 



d'x iVcos a X 
dt* "" m ' r' 


* 




d^y _iVcos a y 
dt* ~ m ' "r ' 


• 


. 


dn ilTsin a 

dt^ ~ m "■^' J 






^S^ nnarA "tOA a\rtt*a n -— 




r 



(2) 



towards the centre of curvature or negative in direction, 

witj* cos a 



, and — is always 
cos a p •' 



iV" = " mg sma — 



(8) 



From equation (6), page 128, we have for // = 

11 /•* 

■rmv* — gWiJi* z= I -- mgdz = w^'C*! —«),.... (4) 
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where ti is the ordinate for the initial position of P. That is, the gain of 
kinetic equals the loss of potential energy. 

If we multiply the first of equations (2) by y and the second by x and sub- 
tract, we hare 



^ dx dy „ 

= 0, or ^yy — -^x = Ck>nst .... (5) 



dt 



dt 



But equation (5) gives the moment of the horizon- 

^ dB 

tal velocity r— with reference to the axis of Z. 

^ Hence 

P ♦^S = c<»«t («) 

If we suppose then the initial velocity «i to he hori- 
zontcU at the distance ri , we have from (6) 

JtB dB r, Zi .„. 

7^37 = TiVi , or r— = Vi- = Vi— (7) 

dt dt r z ^ ' 

dB 
Equation (7) gives the horizontal velocity r— . The vertical velocity is 




-=-, and its component along AP (figure, page 131) is -j- 

dv at . cos cc 



. We have then 



"" \ dt) ^ \dt,coBa) ' z* ^ \dt,coBa) ' 
If we put this value of v* equal to that found in (4), we have 

If we put h = — = height due to initial velocity, we obtain 



... 



(8) 



or 



(S)"= - 



2g cos' a xr « x x i 

-^— — (z - «i)[«« -ha — hzi]. 



(9) 



Equation (9) shows that there are two values of z for which the vertical com- 

dz 
ponent of the velocity — - is zero. One is « = 2i , the other, z^, is given by put- 

ting the last factor on the right of equation (9) equal to zero. This gives 



2a' — hzi — hzx — 0, or 
We see from this that 



2a -^^ + y U^j +to. . 



(10) 



«l' 



2a is greater than Zi when h = -q— > jr-2i , or «, > ygzi\ 

Ag a 



2a is equal to Zx 



^i' 



when ^ = — = -2, , or tJi = ^gzi\ 



2a is less than Zi when ^ = 5^ < jj2i , or tJi < V^i. 

'ig a 
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«i* 1 

In the first case, when A = ^ is greater than ^i , or the initial horizontal 

velocity Vi is greater than ^gzi , the particle traces a spiral on the surface and 
will rise through a distance 2s — ^i > to a point where 2a is given by (1 0). At 
this point the particle remains in a horizontal plane and describes continually 

tk horizontal circle of radius rt = 29 tan a = 2s— with the constant speed i^i. 

2i ' 

The periodic time is then 

t = ^-^J^ _ 

«i* 1 

In the second case, when A = ^ is equal to ^Zi > or the initial horizontal 

Telocity «i = V^T* the particle remains in the horizontal plane in which it 
starts. Its perioidic time is 

« = ?^ (12) 

«l* 1 

In the third case, when A = jr— is less than — 2i , or the initial horizontal ve- 

locity Vx is less than V^T, the particle traces a spiral on the surface and will 
fcdl through a distance Zx — 2s to a point where fs is given by (10). At this 
point the particle remains in a horizontal plane and its periodic time is given 
by (11). 

(5) Find the motion of a particle on a conical surface^ neglecting 
friction and the weight of the particle, 

[Ans. In the preceding example we have only to put g — 0, From equation 
(4)» Pfl^6 131» "^® see then that the speed does not change, and « = «|. Hence 
from equation (8), page 132, we have 

^^ J J. /A V 

— ==. = V COS a , at (1) 

^Z* - 2i* 

Integrating, since when « = 0, 2 = 2i , we have 

|/2« _ Zx* = t?< COS a (2) 

The greater the time t the more nearly (2) approaches to 

dz 
z = vt cos a, or 37 = d cos a. 

at 

The vertical velocity, then, approaches the limit vooaa. 
From equation (7), page 132. we have 

dB vzx Tzx 



dt rz z* tan a ^ ' 



Substituting the value of 2 from (2), we have 

^ dt 

sin a. dB = — cos a j-z r-5 (4) 

Zx < 1 /^* \ 

l+J-cosaj 

Integrating and letting B = Bi when ^ = 0, we have 

{B — ©1) sin a = tan-i [ - cos a . n, (5) 

or 

« cos a .t = Zx tan [(0 — 0i) sin a] (6) 
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If we insert tliis in (2), we obtain 



Vi^ - f >< = f 1 ttn [(6 - Gi) sin al (7) 

or 

I = Vl+t«.[(«-«.)Bln«J = ^t(9_9.)^^j . 



• 



Since — = -- , we have 
•i n 

*■ ~ COB [(fi - Oi) sin a]* ^^ 

If we take the co-ordinate axes so that the initial point of the path is in the 
plane of XZ, we have Oi = 0, and 

r = j^. r (10) 

cos (0 sin a:) 

Equation (10) shows that r = oo when 6 sin a = ^. 

The angle Q = ^--. gives then the position of that element of the conical 

surface which is an asymptote to the path, or is tangent to the path at an 
infinite distance from the vertex. 

We have then, from (2), for the distance of the point above the vertex at 
any time i, 

f = V«»' -h «'*' cos «• (11) 

The radius at this point is r = s tan a, and from (10) the angle described 
is given by 

cos(0 8ina) = ^ = — ?^^— (12) 

(6) Find the motion of a partide on the surface of a sphere^ die- 
regarding friction, 

[Ans. Take the origin at the centre of the sphere. 
Then we have, if r is the radius, 

w = aj« + y« + ««-r» = 0; (1) 

rr du t. —, du ^ -iTT du ^ 
da dy ^ de 

C=2r. 
We have then from equations (2), page 128, since ^ = 0, 

-Fy = 0, Fe= '- mg. 

We have also from equation (3), page 128, since — always acts towards 

r 

the centre and is therefore negative in direction, 

N=mg--—. (8) 
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From eqaation (6), page 128, we have 

-^WD* — g »M)i' = ^nff(ti — «), (4) 

where t?, and Zi are the initial values of v and e. 

If we multipljr the first of equations (2) by y, the second hy x, and subtract, 
we have 

But equation (5) gives the moment of the horizontal velocity with reference 
to the axis of Z, If then we take the initial velocity n\ horizontal at the distance 

Vr* — Zx^ from the axis of Z, we have 

6a^ dy , 



From (1) we have 






Squaring (6) and (7) and adding, we have 

<«• +y')[($)' + (1)'] = «• V - *••) + *»($)' 

But.. + ,.=r.-*.and(j)*+(|)' = ^'-(|)'. Hence 

/ 

From (8) we have 



• • • 



(8) 



«)!« 



(9) 



or substituting the value of d' from (4) and putting — = ) 

or 

Equation (9) shows that there are two values of z for which the vertical 

dz 
component of the velocity — is zero. One \%z=Zxy the other, z^, is given by 

putting the last factor on the right of equation (9) equal to zero. This gives 

z^ — hz2 = hzi + r*, or ga = 5 + y '**» "^ ^' "^ T* • • (^^^ 
We see from this that 



23 IS equal to Zi when h = — jr , or «i = 4/ "^ i ; 

22 is greater than 2i when A > — ^ , or Vi > 4/ ^ ■ ; 

<o2i r 2i 

Zt is less than Zx when ^ < — rr , or t?i < 4/ ^^^ ^ 

201 r «, 
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We see that f i most always be negative in order tliat «i maj have a real 
▼alne. Also, in the first case when the initial horizontal velodtj 



,. = /?(!ili:i5. 



the particle rema ins in a h orizontal plane and describes oontinoallja horizontal 
circle of radios Vr» — Si* with the constant speed «i. The periodic time is then 



< = ^^^-''' ^11) 



If Vi is greater or less thBuA/ ?!^L—I^f the particle traces a spiral on the 

^ «i 

surface and will rise or fall through the distance «t — i^i to a point where e* is 
given by (10). At this point the ^irticle remains in a horizontal plane and its 
periodic time is given by (11). 

(7) Find the motion of a particle in a smooth straigJU tube which re- 
voIdcs uniformly round a vertical axis to which it is perpendicukur, 

[ Ans. Let x be the distance of the particle P of mass m from the centre of 

rotation C, let oa be the angular velocity 
Wtfnvw and let the initial velocity eJong the tube 

, be «i away from G. The acceleration of 
fnxw ^Q particle with reference to the centre is 
away or positive and equal to xoa/^. We 
have then 

The general integral of this is 

x = Ae + ^t ^Be-^t. . . (2) 
Differentiating (2), we have 

V = — = Aooe + ••* — Booe - ••*, (3) 

dt 

where e is the base of the Naperian system of logarithms and A and B are con- 
stants of integration. To determine these constants, let a? = oJi and « = «?i 
when ^ = 0. We have then 

Xi =^A + B and Vi = Aoo — Boo, 
Hence 




^=K-+s> «=K"-5)- 



Substituting in (2) and (8), we have 

« = |(a;i<»+^>iW*--^(a5itt>-t>iW~*. .... (5) 

Again, if we multiply both sides of (1) by 2dx, we have 

2^ . d(—\ = 2oo^xdx, or ^do = 2oc^xda. 
dt \dt) 
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Integrating, and making 9 = Vi toTX= Xi , we have 



(«) 

or the difference of the squares of the velocities in the tube equals the differ- 
ence of the squares of the velocities of rotation. 

From page 123 we have for the reaction of the tube on the particle 

If = 2mvos>, (7) 

acting in the direction of rotation. 

Substituting the value of v from (5) and (6), we have 



iy = m(aJi(»* + ViOi>)e'^*** — in{xi<o* - Vioai)e~^^, 



(8) 



or 



i\r = awoj Voi^ + oo\x* - xi% • * (9) 

If we make Vi = Xioo, we have v = xoo; and if a; is the length of the tube, 

the particle leaves the end of the tube with the absolute velocity xoo 4/2, at an 
angle of 45"* with the tube, and moves uniformly with that velocity after leaving 
the tube. 

We can also deduce (6) by the principle of kinetic energy as follows: 

From (7) the average reaction is , the distance is 1. 

t 2 

The work done is then mioo^x* — 09'a;i'). The initial absolute kinetic energy is 

—m{vi* + (o*Xi*), and the final absolute kinetic energy is -Tm{v*+&>V), Hence, 
2 ^ 

since gain of kinetic energy is equal to work done, 

--m(v* + co'a?*) — ^m(vi^ + oo^Xi^) = m{(o^x* — co^Xi^ 

from which we obtain equation (6). 

If the initial velocity Vi is towards the centre of rotation, we have only to 
take Vi negative and v negative in the preceding equations. iV then is negative, 
or acts opposite to the direction of rotation. If in this case we suppose -0 = 
when a? = 0, we have, from (6), tJi = — Xigo, If then the initial velocity towards 
the centre is equal to the velocity of rotation, the particle will arrive at the 
centre with a final velocity of zero. 

If the centre of rotation is outside the axis of the tube AP, so that the 
radius vector r makes the angle e 
with the tube, we have for the normal 
reaction, from page 123, 



2f= ^mvQo — mroo* sin e 



(10) 



aoo 



which becomes zero when v = -^ , and 

is positive or negative so long as i? is 

greater or less than -jr-. 

For the acceleration along the tube 
we have 

d'x 




mrW 



— = roo^ cos € = oo^x, 



which is precisely the same equation as (1). Hence equations (4), (5), and (6) 
hold good still, and equation (6) becomes, since x^ ±^r^ -~ a», 
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or the difference of the squares of the velocities in the tube equals the difference 
of the squares of the velocities of rotation. 

(8) Find the motion qf a particle in a smooth straight tube which 
revolves uniformly about a vertical axis which makes an angle with the 
tube, 

[Ans. Let the tube make the angle a with the axis AC, and r be the radius 

of rotation at any instant, for which 
the length of the tube AP = x. 
The acceleration idong APia 

--— = rw' sin a, 
or, since r = a; sin a, 




mrio< 






= (co sin a^x. 



Comparing with the preceding ex- 
ample, we see that equations (4), (5), 
(6) hold if we replace oo in these 
equations bj go sin a. 

We have also the normal reaction 
JVi = wircoa cos a, and from page 123 
the normal reaction N% = 2mvGo sin a. 

(9) Let the tube rotate uniformly in a vertical plane about a Jwrizontal 
axis. 



[Ans. We have in this case 



cPx 



J = w'aj — g cos oat. 



(1) 



if we conceive the tube to be vertical when < = 0. The general integral of 
this equation is 



X = ^e+"* + 5«""*+^cos<»t 

' ' 9. fin' 



iOD' 



(2) 



Differentiating (2), we have 

dx 



9 



«)=:^ = ^a>e+"*-5a)e'-«--fLsin<»« (3) 

dt 2(» 

where e is the base of the Naperian system of logarithms and A and B are con- 
stants of integration. To determine these constants let x =: Xi and v z= Vi 
when ^ = 0. We have then 



Xi=: A + B •\' 



9 



207 



a» 



Di = Aoo — Boo, 



Hence 



Substituting in (2) and (3), we have 
* = ^(a>.«.+^,-£)«+-'-J-(^.<»-i'.-^)«--'-i8in««. . (8) 



V 
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From page 128 we have for the normal reaction of the tube 

i\r = 2mva} — mg sin oot 



2invw 



(6> 

(10) Let the tube be a plane curve rotating uniformly about an axis 
perpendicular to the plane. 

[Ans. From page 128 we have for the normal 
reaction due to rotation 2mvoo acting away from 
the centre of curvature C, 

The normal reaction due to the velocity v is 

— acting towards the centre of curvature G, 
9 
The normal reaction due to the deflecting force 

along PO is mroal^ sin e acting towards &. We 

have then for the normal reaction 



N= - 



fW«» 



— mroal^ sin e + 2m'Doo. . (1) 




From (1) we see that the normal reaction will be zero when 



V = poo ± Vp*oi)* — proo* sin e (2) 

That is, for any position of the tube there are in general two velocities for 
which the normal reaction will be zero. 
The tangential acceleration is 

dv 

-—- = rco« cos e (8> 

at 

If we multiply both sides of (8) by 2(to, we have, since de cos €= dr 

2v dv = (0^ , 2r dr. 
Integrating, and letting v = Vi when r = ri , we have 

v^ — Vi^ = oo\r* — ri') 

or the difference of the squares of the velocities in the tube equals the differ- 
ence of the squares of the velocities of rotation. 

If the tube is a circle, r = ri and the speed v is constant. 

(11) Let the tube be a circle turning uniformly about a vertical diam- 



eter. 




[Ans. The acceleration towards N is 
NP. CO* = r sin . (»*. 



The acceleration towards C is then 



sin 6 



= r(»«. The 



vertical component of this is roo* cos 0. The vertical 
acceleration is then rco' cos Q — g. 



The tangential component is then 



mg 
Integrating (1), we have 



d^B 
ft=:r T-p = (roo'^ coaB —g) sin 6. 
at 



(1) 



(: 



— V=a)«sin«0 + ^ COS + Const. . 
dt) ^r 



(2) 



If the particle is projected from the lowest point with the angular velocity 
GOi , we have from (2) 



2g 



2g 



CD.« = — + Const., or Const = ooi^ . 

r r 



(3) 
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Hence 

This will be zero when 6 has a value determined by the equation 

co8«e- ^co8e = l - -^+^, 
roD" roar ' osfl 

or 

cos 



9 = _£.±|/(i_JLV+f?L'. 
rosr ' \ rorj oai* 



C0i' ^o 4to 

So lonff then as — t > -^. or coj* > — , both values of cos are nu- 
° flo' roo* r 

merically greater than 1, and the motion is therefore one of continuous 

revolution. 

If cDi* = — , we have — = for cos Q = — 1, and therefore the particle 
r at 

•comes to rest at the highest point. In this case the square of the initial 

velocity is Di* = r'coi* = irg, or the velocity is that due to the diameter. 

Hence if a particle is projected from the lowest point with a velocity due to 

the diameter it will come to rest at the highest point whether the circle is 

fixed or revolving — a simple instance of conservation of energy (page 87). 

li oo{* < — , there is but one possible value of cos 0, and therefore the 

particle will oscillate about the lowest point. 

The position of equilibrium of the particle is found by putting -=— = 0. If 

CvT 

we denote the corresponding value of AGP by 0', we have 

co8e'=£., (4) 

TOOT 

To find the time of a small oscillation about this position let ^ be the angle 
^>f displacement ; then, since = 0' + ^, and ^ is very small, we have from (1) 

J^ = (»« sin (0' + ^) fcos (6' H- V^) - -^.l 
= — CO* sin' 0' . ^, nearly, by (4), 

Multiplying both sides by r, we have the tangential acceleration 

•^' = -(-'-&>• 

The motion is therefore harmonic, and from page 106, Vol. I, Kinematics, 
i;he time of oscillation is 

t = —. (5) 

That there may be a position of equilibrium other than the highest or 
lowest point, we must have by (4) 



«> 



ff- 



We see then from (5) that a small oscillation is always possible when there 
is a position of equilibrium other than the highest or lowest point. 
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MOUENTDM. CON- I 
IMPACT. DIB 

ACT. rBiCTiON or 1 



Application of Law of Energy. — We have seen (page 87) that the 
gain or loss of energy of a particle is equal to the work done by or 
against the non-coiiaervative forces acting on that particle. Hence 
for a system of particles the gain or loss of energy of the system 
must tie equal to the algebraic sum of the works done hy or against 
the non -conservative forces acting upon all the particles of the 
system. The law of energy then applies to systems of particles. 

External and Internal Forces,— The forces acting on a system of 
particles may be divided into two classes, those acting between the 
particles of a system and external bodies, called external forces, 
and those acting between the particles of the systems themselves, 
called internal forces. The internal forces may be mutual attrac- 
tions, explosive forces, reactions exerted during collision, or the 
stresses or tensions in connecting strings. 

The internal forces between any two particles of a System must 
always be equal in magnitude and opposite in direction, 

ConseTTatlon of Centre of Mass. —The motion of the centre of 
mass of a system is the same as if all the forces were applied with- 
out change in magnitude or direction to a particle of mass equal to 
the mass of the system placed at the centre of mass (page 75, Vol. 
II, Statics). 

But since the internal forces between any two particles of a sys- 
tem are equal and opposite, they can have no effect upon the motion 
of the centre of mass. 

The motion of the centre of mass of any system is unaffected hy 
internal forces beticeen the particles of that system. 

This IS called the principle of "conservation of the centre of 
mass." 

Conservation of Uomentnin. — Let the particles m,, m,, nia, etc., 
of a system have velocities v,, u,, vt. etc., in any given direction. 
Then il M is the combined mass of the system and V the velocity of 
the centre of mass in that direction, we must have by the preceding 
principle the morwntnm, (page 32) MVot the system equal to the 
algebiuic sum of the momentum of every particle, " " 



MV = 




h+ . 



= Smv. 
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Now, since the motion of the centre of mass is unaffected by 
internal forces, it follows that 

The mimientum of any system is unaffected by internal forces 
between the particles of that system^ and is always equal to the 
algebraic sum of the momentum of the particles. 

This is caUea the principle of ** conservation of momentum.'' 

Conservation of Moments. — The force acting upon any particle 
of a system is the resultant of the external and internal forces act- 
ing on that particle. If we take any point as a point of moment, 
the moment of this resultant is equal to the algebraic sum of its 
components. But since the internal forces between any two parti- 
cles of a system are eoual in magnitude and opposite in direction, 
the algebraic sum of the moments of all the internal forces is zero. 

Hence, the algebraic sum of the moments of the forces acting 
upon all the particles of a sy stern is not affected by the internal 
forces between the particles of that system, and is always equal to 
the algebraic sum of the moments of the eoctemal forces tliemselves. 

**Thi8 is called the principle of the "conservation of moments." 

Conservation of Areas. — Let /be the acceleratiOh of any particle 

of a system of mass m due to the external force acting upon it, and 

V the change of velocity in the direction of / in the indefinitely 

mv 
small time t. Then the external force is mf or -j-. Let p be the 

lever-arm of the force with reference to any point of moments. 

Then the moment of the external force is mfp or — -=-, This 

t 

moment, as we have seen, is not affected by the internal forces of 

the system. 

But the moment vp of the velocity is equal to twice the areal 
velocity of the radius vector, and the moment /jp of the €ux^leration 
is equal to twice the areal acceleration of the radius vector (page 
65, Vol. I, Kinematics). 

Hence the principle of conservation of moments may be stated 
as follows : 

The algebraic sum of the products of the masses of the particles 
of a system by the arecu velocity or areal acceleration of each radius 
vector is unaffected by the internal forces. 

It follows that the areal velocity or the areal a^cceleration of the 
radius vector of any particle of a system is not affected by the in- 
ternal forces of the sy stern. 

This is called the principle of " conservation of areas." 



EXAMPLES. 

(1) Two particles of masses m\ and m« at a distance S\ are ini- 
tially at rest an a smooth horizontal plane, and attract each other 
with uniform force. After a time t the greater mass m« ha>s a 
velocity Vi. Find the velocity Vi of the mass wii, the internal force, 
the distance s apart at the end of the time t, and the position of the 
centre of mass. 

Ans. Let v be the velocity of the centre of mass. Then, since there are no 
external forces and Vi and «, are opposite in direction, we have by the con- 
servation of momentum 

But the centre of mass is originally at rest, and, since there are no extemU 
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forces, by the conservation of the centre of mass it must remain at rest. Hence 
^ z=Ot and 



niiVi — fnid% = 0, or t)i =: 



nil 



Since the internal force is uniform, the distance passed over bj mi is 
•^t, and by m^, -^t The distance apart is then 

The internal force is -~^ or —^ poandals. Since these forces are equal 

» t 

and opposite, we have 



i t 



= 0, or, as before, miVi — m^Vi = 0. 



The distance of the centre of mass from nii at the start is ; «,, and 

mi + nit 

fromwia, ; Si. At the end, ; 8 and ; ». 

nil -\-nii Wi + ma nii -\- m^ 

If mi = 50 lbs., ma = 100 lbs., v^ = 10 ft. per sec., t = 1/20 sec, «i = 8 

ft., we have 

iji = 20 ft. per sec, 8 = 2.25, force = 50 poundals, distance of centre of 
mass from mi and ma at start 2 ft. and 1 ft., and at end 1.5 ft. and 0.75 ft. 

(2) In the preceding eccample suppose the particles have an initial 
angular velocity about the centre of mass of <»i radians per sec. 
Find the final angular velocity a>. 

Ads. Let Ti be the distance of mi from the centre of mass at the start, and 
r its distance at the end. Then the areal velocity of the radius vector at the 
start is ri^oox , and at the endr^o?. There are no external forces, and by the con- 
servation of areas the areal velocity of the radius vector is not affected by inter- 
nal forces. We have then 

r.« 
r'fio = ri'cDi, or CD = —s-(o. 

From the preceding example, Vi = ^ — »i and r = i 8, 

® mi + ma m\-\'m% 



Hence 



0)= -x-(»i. 



Taking the numerical values of the preceding example, 

We see then that tJie angula/r velocity increases as the particles approach the 
centre of mass, 

(3) What effect has the bursting of a bomb upon the motion of its 
centre of mass f 

Ans. None whatever. By the law of conservation of the centre of mass, 
the motion of the centre of mass of the system, neglecting all resistances of the 
air, etc., and all external forces, is not affected. 

(4) A projectile of mass mi is thrown with a velocity Vi from a 
cannon of m,ass ma. Find the velocity of recoil of the cannon. 
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Ans. The motion of the centre of mass of the system is not affected hy the 
explosion. We have then, since the velocities are in different directions, 

fnif>i — 97}s17a = u, or v% = — t)i. 

See also example 20, page 64. 

(5) Two masaea P and Q hang over a smooth pvXley by means of 
a perfectly flexible inextensible string without mass. Disregarding 
the mass of the pulley^ find the motion. {The student should com- 
pare with the solutions of pages 8 and 53.) 

Ans. Let a be the radius of the pullej and P the larger mass. Bjthe con- 
servation of moments the algebraic sum of the moments 
of the forces acting upon all the particles is unaffected 
by internal forces and equal to the algebraic sum of the 
moments of the external forces. 

The external forces are Pg and Qg acting down and 
the reaction R acting up at the centre of the pulley. 
Let / be the acceleration of P and Q. Then the f orcea 
acting on the particles are Pf acting down and Qf act- 
ing up. If then we take C as the centre of moments 
we have 




Q 



< 





-Ffa-Qfa^:'-' Pga + Qga, 



or 



Tl 



/= 



P+Q • 



The tension of the string on the left is Q(g — /), and 
Pflf P/ of the string on the right P(g — f), (See example U 
page 53.) 
The reaction R is then 

P=Qiff+j) + P(9-'f). 
If then we take moments about i?, we have 

— QfX2a = Qgx2a'-Ea. 

If we take moments about A, we have 

'-Pfx2a = -Pgx^ + Ra. 

If we substitute the value of B, we have in both cases, just as before, 

. ( P- Q)9 

^- p+q • 

(6) In the preceding example take friction 6f the axle into 
account. (See Example 5, page 77.) 

Impact. — When two moving bodies come in collision the straight 
line normal to the surfaces at the point of contact is the line of 
impact. If the centre of mass of the two bodies is upon this 
line, the impact is called central impact; if not, we have eccentric 
impact. 

When we consider the direction of motion, we can distinguish 
direct impact when the line of impact coincides with the directioiL 
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of motion, and oblique impact when the line of impact does not 
coincide with the direction of motion. fiq. 2. 

Thus in Fig. 1 if the two 
bodies move in the directions Ui ^'o. 1. 

and Ui we have oblique central 
impact, and in Fig. 2 we have 
oblique eccentric impact. If in 
Fig.l the directions of motion Ui 
and Ma coincided with Cid we 
should have direct central im- 
pact. If in Fig. 2 the direc- 
tion of motion Ui coincided 
with CiN, and Wa were parallel, 
we should have direct eccentric impact. 

Direct Central Impact— General Equation. — We can evidently 
consider the bodies in direct central impact as particles. Let mi 
and Ui be the mass and initial velocity of one particle before impact 
and ma and ua the mass and initial velocity of the other before 
impact. Let Ui be greater than wa and in the same direction. Let 
the direction of Ui be positive, the opposite direction negative. 

When the particles meet there is a short interval of compression, 
at the end of which both masses have the common velocity v. If 

o — ^« 

97li Tfli 





OQ 



G— .. G 



mi m» ^« 

the particles are inelastic they remain in contact with this velocity. 
If they are elastic there is another short interval of expansion, at 
the end of which mi has the final velocitv Vi less than wi, and ma 
the final velocity Va greater than Wa. All velocities in any given 
direction, as the direction of Mi, are to be taken as positive and in 
the opposite direction negative. 

Now by the principle of conservation of centre of mass, since 
there are no external forces, the motion of the centre of mass is 
unaffected by impact and is constant both before, during and after 
impact. Also by the principle of conservation of momentum the 
momentum of the system is always equal to the algebraic sum of 
the momentum of the particles. 

We have then before impact, if v is the velocity of the centre 
of mass, which must be the same as the common velocity at the 
end of compression, 

miWi + niiUi = (mi + ma)r, (1) 

and after impact 

miVi + m%v^ = (mi -f- ma)t? (2) 

From (1) and (2) we have for the common velocity of the bodies 
at the end of the period of compression, or the uniform velocity of 
t^e centre of mass, 

__ miU\ -f- maWa __ m\V\ -\- niiVi 
^ "" ~mi + ma ^ ~lrir+m^~ ^^^ 
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Hence 

MiUi + niiUt = niiVi + nuVij ) 

or [ (D 

niiUi — rriiVi = wisUa — msUs. ) 

That is, 

the momentum before equals the momentum after impa>ct^ or 
the momentum lost by one body equals the momentum gained by 
the other. 

In equations (I) velocities opposite in direction to Ui are to be 
taken as negative. 

Compression and Compressive Stress. — Let the cross-section of the 
, bodies be Ax and Aa, their lengths Ix and 

U, and coefficients of elasticity Ei and 
jKa. Then if the limit of elasticity is not 
^" exceeded we have by the law or elasti- 
city (page 281, Vol. II, Statics), for the 
compressive strains, 

Fh Fl, 



F 


If 


F 


El * 


^ tt 





mi '^9 — 



where F is the compressive stress between the two bodies. 
For the sake of simplicity we can put 

F AxEx F _ A.E, _ 

AE 
We can call the quantity — j- the hardness of a body. 

v 

The '* hardness " of a body, then, is measured by the ratio of the 
stress in pounds to the resulting strain in inches or feet, provided 
the limit of elasticity is not exceeded. It is given then in pounds 
per inch or pounds per foot. We have then, in general, 

'^» = w» '^« = ^» (5) 

where Hi and H^ are the hardness of the bodies as given by equa- 
tions (4), F the compressive stress between them, and Xi , At the 
respective compressive strains. 

We have then for the total compressive strain 

X. + X, = ^^F, (6) 

and for the compressive stress 

i^=;^^a. + A,) (7) 

Since the work of compression is one half the product of stress 
and strain (page 281, Vol. II, Statics), we have for the loss of en- 
ergy during compression. 

li.(.. + M = ^f^A. + A,,. (8) 

Now El and E^ are ^ven in our Table (page 290, Vol. II, Statics) 
in pounds per square inch. If then we always take Ai and A^ in 
square inches, AiEx and A2E2 will always give pounds. If we 
then always take Ix and h in feet, we shall have Hi and H2 in 
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terms of pounds pm*foot. If then we take A, and Aa in feet, equa- 
tion (8) gives the loss of energy in foot-pounds. To reduce to foot- 
poundals, we must then multiply by g m ft.-per-sec. per sec. We 
have then for the loss of energy during compression, in foot- 
jpoundalSy 

1 H H a 

But we also have for the loss of energy during compression, in foot- 
poundalSj 

-^Fgi^i + Aa) = ^miWi' + ^m^Ui^ — -^(nii + m%)v*. 
Inserting the value of v from (3), this becomes 

^Ffir(Ai + A,)--2^:p^^. 
Equating this to (9), we obtain for the total compressive strain 



and hence from (7) 

i?-=(^>-t^)f ^^— -5.; . . .(Ill) 



(mi -f m9)fif ' H^i + J9i 



also from (5) 



A. = (t.. - t.a)i/ (-^j^ 



A. = (u. - t^)f --p 



mi)g' HxiHi + S)' 



wiima H^i 



(mi + ma)fif ' HiiHi + fia)* ^ 



(IV) 



In all these three equations A, and A, are in feet, F in pounds, 
Ui and Wa in ft. per sec, a in ft.-per-sec. per sec, mi and ma in pounds, 
and Hi and Hi in poundfs per foot. That is, JSi and JEJa are taken in 
pounds per square inch from our Table (page 290, Vol. II, Statics), 
A\ and Aa are taken in square inches, and h and U in feet. If u% 
has a direction opposite to u\ it is to be taken as negative. 

Modnlus of Elasticity. — Let F be the compressive ^stress upon a 

body and A the corresponding strain. When F is removed the 

body expands. Let then F' be the stress of restitution and A' its 

F' 
corresponding strain. The ratio -^ of the stress of restitution to 

the stress of compression is found by experiment to be a constant 
for any given material, as long as the limit of elasticity is not ex- 
ceeded. This ratio we denote by e and call the modulus of elasticity. 
But if the limit of elasticity is not exceeded, the stress and strain 
are proportional. We have then 

F' A' 
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If the body is perfectly elastic, F' = F and X' = A, or the body 
perfectly recovers its original dimensions. We have then e = 1. 
If the body is non-elastic, F' = and A' = 0, and e = 0. For im- 
perfectly elastic bodies e is less than 1 and X' less than A, and the 
ho&Y does not completely recover its original dimensions. 

Imperfectly Elastic Impact.— When two bodies come into col- 
lision let F be the stress during compression and Ai, A3, the corre- 
sponding strains. Let the respective stresses of restitution during 
the period of expansion be Fi and F%\ and A,', A,' the respective 
strains. Let 61 and et be the respective moduli of elasticity. Thea 
we have 



Fx' A/ , F^' A 



/ 



9 



= — = €\ and — = ""^ = 61. 
F Xx F A, 

Hence 

F/A|' = e,«FA, and F.'A,' = e.'FA, (10) 

The loss of energy during the entire period of impact is then, 
since work equals one half the product of stress and strain (page 
281, Vol. II, Statics), from (10), 

|f(A, + AO - \Fx'Xx' - i-Fa'A,' =|F[(l-e,«)A» + (1 -e,')A«]; 



or, since from (5) 



_ F F 

A,= -, ^« = a» 



we have for the loss of energy L during the entire period of impact 



l = If' 



" 1 - ei' 1 - e^n 
_ Hx ^ H. J- 



If we take F in poimds and Hx, H^in. pounds per foot, this is 
the loss of energy in foot-pounds. For the loss of energy in f oot- 
poundal, then, we have 






or, if we insert the value of F from (III), 
(Ml — u^y vfixm^ 



L = 



_aa_ri-^ 1-e^n 



2 mi -f ma 

But this loss of energy is also given in f oot-poimdals by 

L = — miWi + - maWa* — ^miVi — o^aW. 
Z 'o Z a 
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Equating then these two expressions, we have 

1 ,1 , (Wi - ut)* mima (1 - ei') jg« + (1 - e«*).g> 

2 2 2 mi + ma if i + if i 

If we eliminate «» and Vi by (I), viz., 

fniVi + msVs = miUi + mst^s , v 



we obtain 






(VI) 



In equations (YI) we take mi and ms in pounds, Hi and jBIi in 
pounds per foot and Ui, tt%, Vi, v^in feet per second. Velocities in 
the direction of ui are positive, in the opposite direction negative. 
If the bodies are non-elastic Ci = 0, ea = 0. If the bodies are 
perfectly elastic Ci = e« = 1. If the two bodies are of the same 
material ci = e, = e and we have 



,(1 + e)ma 

Vi=Ui — (Ui — Ma)- 

mi + ma 
(1 + e)mi 



Vi = U% + (Ui — Ma) 



mi + ma 



(VII) 



Experimental Determination of Modnlns of Elasticity.— Let the 
mass ma be ri^dly fixed so that Wa = 0, va = 0. Then from the second 
of equations (VI) ma = oo and from the first of equations (VI) we have 

Ui 

If then we cause a sphere of mass mi to fall from a height h 
upon a rigidly supported flat mass ma of the same material, a nd if 

it bounds back to a height h\ we have ui = V^gf/Tand t?i = — V2gh'. 
Hence 

We can thus determine the modulus of elasticity for various 
materials. 

We have thus the average values : 

cast iron, e = 1, nearly; 

glass, e = 15/16; 

ivory, e = 8/9 ; 

cork, steel, e = 5/9 ; 

clay, wood, c = 0, nearly. 



■"XT i 
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Non-elastic Impact.— The preceding formulas (I) to (VII) are 
general and include all special cases. 

For non-elastic impact equations (I), page 146, and (II) to (IV), 
page 147, hold good without change; ana since d = 0, es = 0, equa- 
tions (VI), page 149, become 

miUi + m%Ui 

Vi =Vi = V =^ ; , (1) , ^ 

and the bodies move together after impact with the common ve- 
locity V. The loss of energy we have already found (page l^"*^ 
equfid to 



"" 2g(mi + m«) 



in foot-pounds. 



minii 



We call — —^ the harmonic mean between mi and m«. 
mi + m» 

Hence, t?ie loss of energy during the impact of ttvo inelas^^^^ 
bodies is equal to the product of the harmonic mean of the tx 
masses ana the height due to the difference of their velocities. 

If the mass ma is at rest, the loss of energy becomes in 
pounds 

-. mim« Wi* 
mi + mi 2g 

and if the moving mass mi is very great compared to the mass 
at rest this becomes 

Ml' 

ma— --• 

We have from equation (1) 

mi(Mi — v) = ma(t? — w«), 

or the momentum lost equals the momentum gained ; and also fro 
equation (1), for the loss and gain of velocity, 

ma(Mi — tta) mi(tti — Ut) ^ ^\ 

Wi— t?=— — ; V — Ut=z ; . . . C-^/ 

mi 4- ma mi + mt 

The energy lost, then, is evidently given in foot-pounds by 

-=-mi(wi - vy + T— ma(Ma — v)\ 
2g 2g 

Special Cases.— If the mass ma is at rest, we have Ut = d and 

miMi ^ mima Wi' 

V = , L = -— . 

mi + ma mi -I- ma 2g 

If the bodies move towards each other, u^ is negative and 

miMi — m^Ui m\m^ {ux + Ms)' 

V = , Ju = • . 

mi -I- ma mi + ma 2g 
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In this case, if the momenta of the bodies are equal, or niiUi = 
maWa, t? = 0, or the bodies come to rest. If, on the contrary, the 
masses are equal, we have 

Ui—Ua m (Ui + UuY 
* V = ::: . Jj ^ "Z" ' • 

2 ' 2 2g 

If the bodies move in the same direction and the mass of the one 
in advance, ma, is infinitely great, we have 

mi(ui — UiY 
v = u., L = ^ , 

or the velocity of the infinitely great body is not changed by the 
impact. If the infinitely great mass is at rest, or i*. = 0, we have 



t?=:0, L = 



miMi' 
'~2g'' 



and the infinitely great body remains at rest, while the impinging 
body loses its velocitv entirely. 

Perfectly Elastic Impact.— Equations (I), page 146, and (II) to 
(IV), page 147, hold good without change; and since for perfectly 
elastic bodies Ci = 1, c» = 1, equations (VI), page 149, become 



2nh(ui — Wa) 

Vi = Ui ; 

mi + ma 
2mi(wi — Wa) 



t?a = t*a + 



(1) 



mi + ma J 



The loss of energy, we see from equation (V), pa^e 148, is zero. 
That is, there is no toss of energy in perfectly elastic impact. 
We have then 

1 a 1 a 1 a 1 a /. 

•gmiWi' + ^maWa* — -gmiVi* — ^miVa* = 0, 
or 

mi(Wi' — Vi') = ma(ra' — tta'). 

But since from (I), page 146, we have 

mi(Wi — Vi) = ma(ra — tta), 

we have, by eliminating mi and ma , 

U* — Vi* ra' — Wa* 

= , or Wi +t?i = Va + Wa, 

Ui—Vi Va — Wa • 

OP 

lii — Wa = ra — Vi. 

That is, the velocity of approach equals the velocity of sepa- 
ration. 

The loss and gain of velocity are then 

2ma(Mi — t*a) 2mi(Wi — tta) ^, 

mi + ma ' * ^ mi + ma ' ' 

or twice as much as for non-elastic impact (page 150). 
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Special Gates.— If the mass nit is at rest, we have Ua = and 

wii — m« 2ini 
vi = Tzr*** » ^ = r — w»- 

Wli + tilt till + IHt 

If the bodies move towards each other, ut is negative and 

2m^(ui + tit) 2mi(ui + tit) 

t7i = til ; , tH = — tit + ; . 

till + tilt ' tHi + tHa 

In this case, if the momenta of the bodies are equal, or tuitii = 
tntiit , we have 

t?, = — til, t?t= +iit; 

that is, the bodies after impact move in opposite directions with the 
same velocities they originally had. If, on the contrary, the masses 
are equal, we have 

V, = - ti, , t;, = til ; 

that is, each body i*etums with the same velocity that the other 
body had before impact. 

If the bodies move in the same direction, and the mass tUt of the 
one in advance is infinitely great, we have 

t;i = tit, 

or the velocity of the infinitely great body is not changed by the 
impact. If the infinitely great body is at rest, or tit = 0, we have 

Vi= ^ Uiy t?2 — 0; 

that is, the velocity of the impinging body is transformed into an 
equal opposite one. 

Earth Consolidation. — When a maul strikes a mass of soft earth 
it compresses it with a certain force F, Let d be the depth of pene- 
tration, and m the mass of the maul and h 

A ^ the height from which it is let fall. Then 

the energy of the maul before it is dropped 
is mh. Smce this energy is expended in 
compression of the soil, we have . 

Fs = mh, or F= — . 

8 

If we divide this force F by the cross- 
section A of the marl, we have for the unit force of compression 

F mh 
^ " Z ~ Zs* 

The resistance F of soils to the penetration of a maul is generally 
variable and increases with the depth d of penetration. In many 
cases we may assume it to increase directly with the penetration. 
In such case we should have 

^Fa = mh, or F = ; 

« 8 
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or 

F 2mh 
^"A"" As ' 

or twice as much as before. 

If A is taken in square inches and 8 and h are taken in feet or 
inches, p is the number of pounds per square inch, resistance of the 
soil. Allowing a factor of safety of 10, we could then safely load 

the compacted soil up to —p. 

Pile-driving.— We see from equation (6), page 146, that where 
two bodies impinge the compression is given by 



^> + ^' = (sr + i)^' 



(1) 



where i^ is the compressive stress between the bodies. A, the com- 
pression of one, As the compression of the other, and Hi and Ht the 
hardness (page 146), so that 

H, = ^, H, = ^, (2) 

where Ai and Aa are the areas of cross-section of the bodies, h and 
Za their lengths, and Ei , E^ their coeflBicients of elasticity. Since Ei 
and Ei are given in our table (page 290, Vol. II, Statics) in pounds 
per sqv^are inch, if we always ,take Ai and Ai in square mches, 
AiEi and AiEi will always give pounds. If then we take h and Za 
in feet. Hi and Hi will be given in pounds per foot ; and if we take 
F in pounds, equation (I) ^ves A, + A, in feet. 

If now the mass of the impinging body is mi and its velocity Ui , 

its energy m foot-pounds is ^^ » 

If the other body is at rest its initial energy is zero. 

Since work is equal to one half the product of the stress and 
strain (page 281, Vol. II, Statics), we have for the work expended 
in compression 

W' + ^') = IHw. + m)- 

If then a bolt or nail is struck by a hammer of mass mi, so long 
as 

miu 



2g =2^ \Hi ^ Hi) 



all the energy of the hammer is expended in compression and there 
is no penetration. If, however. 



miWi' 



2^\h; + ht) 



there will be penetration. 

The same holds for the driving of a pile. Let mi be the mass of 



Ui" 



the ram and h the height of fall = g-. Then the energy of the ram 
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is rriih. Let d be the depth of penetration and Ai + A., the compres- 
sion of ram and pile, and F the compressive stress. Then we nave 



Fd + 2^'^* + ^*^ = ^'^' 

Let nh be the mass of the pile. Then from equation (II), page 

til* 
147, we have for t«« = and tt- = h, 

2g 



^ mi -\- mi' HiHt 



Inserting this value of A.i + A., , we have 

mJi 



F = 



d+|/; 



miw^h Hi + Hi 



(3) 



2{mi + ma) ' HiHi 



From equation (3) we can find the resistance of the pile by 
measuring the distance of penetration d. 

Since the pile is wood and very long compared to the ram, and 
the ram is iron, Hi is very large compared to Ha , and we have ap- 
proximately 

Hi + Ht ^"^Hi 1 . ^ ^ 

j^jj = — g^ — = ^ , approxmwttely . 



Hence we can write practically 

mih 



F = 



d + 



4/ 



mim^h 



(4) 



2(mi + ma)H» 



where mi and ma are to be taken in pounds, h and d in feet or 
inches, and Ha in pounds per foot or inch. For wood we can take 
Ei = 1500000 lbs. per sq. inch (page 290, Vol. II, Statics). 

If we take a lactor of safety of 6 or 10 we can safely load the 

pile up to g- or Jq jP as given by (3) or (4). 

Oblique Central Impact. — If the directions of motion t*i, wa of 

the two bodies make the angles «•, «a 
with the line of impact CiCt , we can re- 
solve each velocity into components ui cos 
«i and U2 cos «g along the fine of impact 
and Ml sin «i , Wg sin a^ at right angles to 
this line. These latter are unchanged by 
the impact. As to the former, we have 
from equations (VII), page 149, if the two 
bodies are of the same material and e is the 
modulus of elasticity, 




Vi = Ui cos ai — (Ml cos ai — Ui cos ^a) 



Vt = 1U COS OCi + (Ml COS ai — Ma COS aa) 



ma(l + e) 
mi + ma ' 
mi(l + e) 
mi + ma \ 



(1) 
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where mi and m^ are the masses of the two bodies and Vi , Va are 
the final velocities along the line of impact Cid. 

From vi and ui sin ai we have for the velocity Wi of the first 
body after impact 



Wi = Vvi* 4- Wi* sin' «! , 
making an angle fii with CiCt given by 



(2) 



Ui sm oTi 
tan fii = , 

'^ Vi ' 



(3) 



and for the velocity ti?^ of the second body after impact 



w« =Vva' + Wa'sin'a,, 
making an angle fit with OiO« given by 



(4) 



tan /^s = 



tta sm gti 

Va 



(6) 



If the mass nu is infinitely great and at rest we have ma = oo » 
t«a = 0, and from (1) 



Vi = — ewi cos ai 
Va = 0, 
and from (2) and (4), Wt = 0, 



■}... 



(6) 




wi = Vwi'(sin' «! + e* cos* ai), . (7) 
making the angle fti with dOa given by 

sin ai 1 



For inelastic bodies e = 0, and for perfectly elastic bodies e = 1. 

For inelastic bodies, then, from (6), (7) and (8), Vi = 0, wi = 
Ui sin cti , tan /?i = oo , or ^ = 90**. That is, the velocity along the 
line of impact is completely annihilated and that at right angles is 
unchangea, and the body; moves after impact in the direction CiF 
at right angles to CiCa with the velocity Ui sin "r,. 

For pertectly elastic bodies Vi = — ui cos a, , Wi = wi, tan y5, 
= — tan ai, or fii = — cti. That is, the velocity along the line of 
impact is changed into an equal and opposite one, and the angle of 
incidence ai is equal to the angle of reflection ftu The body moves 
after impact in tne direction V^G so that the angle NC^Q = a^. 

For imperfect elasticity we have from (8) 



e = — 



tan ai 
tan /5i* 



or the modulus of elasticity is equal to the ratio of the tangent of 
the angle of incidence to the tangent of the angle of refiection. 
We have then for perfect elasticity NGi = NO^ and for imperfect 

elasticity t^ = e. 
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Friction of Oblique Central Impact. — ^The pressure between the 
colliding bodies ^ves rise to friction. If P is the pressure due to 
impact, F the friction and >u the coefficient of friction, then we have 

F = uP. 

Let the mass of the impinging bodv be mi, and the initial and 
final velocity £tlong the line of impact oe ui and V\ , and t be the 
time of impact. Then we have for the impvXae (page 31) 



Pt = mi{ui — Vi), or P = 



mi(ux — Vi) 



Hence the friction is 

^ ^ Mmi(ui - Pi) 



Ft 

• till 



a) 



That is, 

the impulse of the friction divided by the mass ia equal to jn times 
the change of velocity along the line of impact, or 

the change of velocity due to friction at right angles to the line 
of impact is equal to m times the change of velocity along the line of 
impact. 

This change of velocity is always a retardation, since friction is 
a retarding force. 

Thus if a mass mi falls vertically with a velocity Ui upon a 
horizontal sled of mass ma moving with the velocity Wa , and if the 
T-elocity ui is entirely lost by the collision, we have for the friction 



F = 



jiimiUi 



But the retarding force during the time t for both masses 
in contact is also 



F = 



(mi + ma)tta 



Hence we have 



tli = M 



mi 



mi + ma 



Uu 



(2) 



If a body of mass mi strikes an immovable mass of the same 

material with a velocity Ui at an angle ai, 
we have from equation (1), page 154, for 
the change of velocity along the line of 
impact, since Wa = 0, ma = oo , 

Ml cos ai — Vi = Ui cos ai(l + e). 

Hence, the change of velocity due to 
friction is 

MUi cos ai(l + e), 

and after impact the component Ui sin ai 
becomes 

Ui sin ai — juui cos ai(l + c) = [sin ari — // COS ai(l + e)]Uu (3) 
For perfectly elastic bodies c = 1 and (3) becomes 

(sin ai — 2/11 COS ai)>Mi , 
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and for inelastic bodies 

(sin (Xi — fi cos ctx)uu 

The friction often causes bodies to turn around their centres of 
mass, or if before impact a motion of rotation exists, that motion 
is changed. Let R be the radius of a round body, <»i its initial and 
00 its final angular velocity during the time t of impact. Then the 
initial and final velocity of any particle at a distance r from the 
centre of mass will be roDi and ra>. The change of velocity will be 

Woo — GOi) 

r((i3 — oo\\ the acceleration r , and the particle force, if m is 

mriao — fijj) 
the mass of the particle, is then 1 . The moment of this 

particle force is r , and the sum of the moments of all 

the particle forces is then 

09 — (Oi 



t 



Smr^. 



But (page 170) 2mr^ is the moment of inertia J of a body, and 
hence the sum of the moments of all the particle forces is 

09 — OOi 

The change of velocity of the body of mass mi due to friction, 
we have just seen, is ^ui cos a,(i + e). Its acceleration is then 

7 , and the force of friction is then 

fimiUx cos cci(l + e) 
t 
The moment of this force is then 

MRniiUi cos ai(l + e) 
t 

Now by the principle of conservation of moments (page 142) 
the sum of the moments of the particle forces is equal to the 
moment of the friction. 

Hence we have 

juRrriyUi cos a:,(l + e) ... 

oD — OOi = Y W 

Equation (4) gives the change of angular velocity. For the 
change of linear velocity at the circumference we have 

„, ^ uR^niiUi cos aid + e) 
R{oo — ooi) = Y , 

OP, since I = miK**, where k is the radius of gyration (page 176), 

R{oo — ooi) = //—(I 4- e)ui cos «!.... , . (6) 

For a cylinder (page 177) —^ =2, and for a sphere(page 178) - = -. 
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Strength of Impact. — Let the mass nu moving with the velocity 

tci impinge on the mass m« which is sup- 
ported by the rod AB of uniform cross- 
section A and length I. Let v be the velocity 
of both masses during impact. Then from 
equation (3), page 145, we have 



nil 




YIti 



I 



B 



V = 



miUi 






Wi + Wla* 



nil 



and the work in foot pounds necessary to 
bring the combined masses to rest is 



Ui' 



wr 



mi 



2g 2g mi + m^ 

mi'h 



mi + m«' 



(1) 



Ux 



where -^= h is the height of fall of mi. 

This work is equal to the work of stretching or compressing the 

rod, or equal to ^FX, where F is the stress of impact and X the 

strain, since work is equal to one half the product of stress and 
strain (page 281, Vol. II, Statics). But (page 281, Vol. II, Statics) 
within the limit of elasticity we have 



F = 



FAX 
I 



9) 



where E is the coefficient of elasticity. Hence 



1^ EAX* 
2^- 21 



m*h 



mi + nit 



(8) 



or 



=• 



mi* 



2lh 



mi + mi FA' 



(4) 



From (4) we can find the strain X of the rod caused by the im- 

Eact. If the rod is strained up to the limit of elasticity Se , we have 
rom (2), by putting F = SeA, 



A.= 



Sd 
E 



(5) 



and hence from (3) 



&« 



2F ' "" mi + mi' 



But Al is the volume of the rod F. The velocity of impact 



ui = V2gh 

which is necessary to strain the rod up to the limit of elasticity is 
then given by 

mijfm, &» 
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The quantity ^ is the coefficient of resilience (page 282, Vol. II, 

Statics). 

We see from (6) that the greater the volume or mass of the rod 
the greater the blow it can bear. Hence the mass of bodies sub- 
jected to impact should be made as great as possible. 

Since mi and ma fall during impact through the distance A, we 
have more correctly 

W= ; + (mi + ma)A; 

mi + ma ^ 

and hence, instead of (6), we have 

, mi + ma Se^ _ (mi + ma)* Sel ,^ 

^=—ii^ ■ 2E • ^ — mr~ • :b (^ 

If, finally, we wish to take into consideration the mass mi of the 
rod, we have, since its centre of mass moves through the distance 

I'. 

W= ; ; + mi + ma + K^»]^; 

mi H- ma + ms \ 2 J 

and hence, instead of (6), we have 

, mi+ma + ma SI __ (mr + m. + m.)(m. ^ m. + lm.) ^ 

mi« " 2E ^ m? ' E' ^^^ 

If a mass mi moving with a velocity Ui puts in motion another 
mass mj by means of^JmiXLfitr rope, we have in the same way for 

w ma I 






the velocity of both bodies during impact 

mitii 
mi + ma ' 



v = 



and the work in foot-pounds expended in stretching the rope or 
chain is 

.,^1 • 1 , V • mima Wi' mima _ 

2g 2g mi + ma 2g mi + ma 

where ^ = -5— = the height due to the velocity. 

We have then, if the chain or rope is stretched to the limit of 
elasticity Se , 

Se^ J _ mima - 

2E''^^^ mi + mr^ 
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where A is the cross-section and I the length of ^e chain or rope> 
Hence 

filling aj3j 

where Tis the volume of the chain or rope. 

[Impact of Beams. — Let a mass mx fall from a height h upon a beam 
AB of uniform cross-section A and span 2, supported at the ends. 

Let S be the density of the beam and Fits 
jwi volume. Then 

Y V=A1, 

j and the mass m% of the beam is 

^ -i ? m, = 6ilZ = «F. . . . . (1) 



O' 



h 1 H 



Let the mass mi strike the beam at the 
centre and let the equivalent mass of the 
beam concentrated at the centre be nm^. Let 
the velocity of the combined masses mi and nm% at the centre of the beam 
during impact be Vc , and let the velocity of mi before impact be Ui. Then 
we have from equation (3), page 145, 

tniUx 

^c = ; » 

mi + nm» 

and the work in foot-pounds necessary to bring the combined masses to 
rest is 

2g mi + wm« ag mi + nm% 

Wi» 
where h= — is the height of fall of mi. 

Let P be the pressure during impact and J the deflection at the centre. 
Then the work of deflection is k'^^j aiid we have 

mi«^ 1 
7711 + nm^ ~" 2 ^^ 

If the beam is strained up to the limit of elasticity 8e , we have, if c is 
the distance of the most remote fibre from the neutral axis, from paire 326, 
Vol. II, Statics, 

Sel PI ^ 4J3eI 

_ = _ or P=-^ (4) 

where / is the moment of inertia of the cross-section of the beam, with 
reference to the neutral axis. 

From page 335, Vol. II, Statics, we have 

^^PZ^ S^ 

■" 48^7 "" 12eE' ^ 

where E is the coefficient of elasticity. 
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From (4) and (5) we have 

lpJ=:?tB, (6) 

We can substitute this value of Ip^ in (3). It renudns to find the 

equivalent mass nrn^ of the beam, considered as concentrated at the centre. 
Let the velocity of any point of the beam during impact be v and its 
deflection y. Then we have 

vc^i^ or v=.^vc. 

The mass of an indefinitely small portion of the beam of length dx is 
dAdx, and its energy is SAdx^. If then nm* is the equivalent mass at 
the centre, we have 

2g Jo 2g Jo ^* 2g' 



or 






From page 385, YoL II, Statics, we have 

_ P 
^ ~ 12EI 
Hence we have 



(^•-14 



nrnt = — —- / (x*dx — ^Px*dx + —l*a^dx\. 
Performing the integration, we obtain 

17;,., 17 17 

nm. = -d^Z = — m., or n = g^. 

We have then from (3) and (6) 

mi^h Sell 



, 17 '~6Ee' 
35 



(7) 



If, for instance, the cross-section of the beam is a rectangle of breadth 

b and depth d^ we have (page 277, Vol. II, Statics) I = j^* and e = -e?. 

Hence for this case 

mi^h _ Se*hdl 
, 17 ~ 18^ ' 

or putting Ml = F = the volume of the beam and 75 = wi, , we have for 
the height of fall necessary to strain the beam to the limit of elasticity 



Se^mJmi + -^^*) 



^ mrm^E (®> 
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EXAMPLES. 

(1) An ineUfttic body of mass mi = 50 pounds moving with a ve- 
locity of til #!r feet per second impinges upon another of mass 
ms = 30 po^ihds moving in the same direction with a velocity of 
Us = ^ feet per sec. Find the velocity with which the two move on 
together after collision, 

Ans. 5| ft. per sec. 

(2) In order to cause an inelastic body weighing 120 pounds to 
chcmae its velocity from li to 2 feet per sec,^ we let an inelastic body 
weighing 50 pounds strike it, Pinathe velocity of the latter body. 

Ans. 3.2 ft. per sec. 

(3) Two inelastic masses of 3 and 5 tons impinge with velocities 
of 4 and 5,5 ft, per sec, respectively. Find their final velocity when 
tney are moving in the same and in opposite directions. 

Ans. 4|| feet per sec. ; l|f ft. per sec. in the direction of the larger 
velocity. 

(4) Two inelastic particles of 3 lbs, and 1 oz, are moving in op- 
posite directions ana impinge. The first has a velocity of 3i and 
the latter of 9 ft, per sec. In what direction do they move after im- 
pact f 

Ans. In the direction of the first with a velocity of 21/31 ft. per sec. 

(5) An inelastic particle whose mxiss is 16 lbs, moving with a ve- 
locity of 25 miles an hour impinges on another moving m the oppo- 
site direction. The two corns to rest. If the mass of the latter were 
28 lbs,, find its velocity. If the velocity of the latter were 66 ft, per 
sec,, find its mass, 

Ans. 14f miles per hour; 8f lbs. 

(6) A number of inelastic balls of masses mi , m« , m» , etc, m«, 
lie on a straight line at rest. If the first have a velocity of Ui to- 
wards Jthe others what will be the ultimate velocity of the bails f 

. miUx 

Ans. -On "= 



mi -\- rrii -\- , . . rrir, ' 

(7) If in the preceding example the initial velocities are t«i , t«s , 
"Ui . , , tLn^ find the ultimate velocity, 

TJfliUi + m^u^ -|- . . . rrinUn 



Ans. Vn = 



mi-[-m%-^ . . . rrif, 



<8) A shot of 600 lbs. is fired from a 10-^on gun tvith a velocity of 
1000 feet per sec. If the mass of the powder be neglected, find the 
velocity of recoil. 

Ans. 26fJ- ft. per sec. 

(9) An 1800-Z6. shot moving with a velocity of 2000 ft. per sec. 
strikes a 10-ton plate, passes through it and goes on with a velocity 
of 400 ft. per sec. If the plate be free to move, find its velocity. 

Ans. 128^ ft. per sec. 

flO) Two perfectly elastic balls weighing 10 lbs. and 16 lbs. collide 
with the velocities 12 and 6 feet per sec. Find the loss and gain of 
velocity, and the velocities after collision, if the velocities are in tne 
same and in opposite directions. 
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Ans. In the first case the final velocities are tJi = + 4^ and «« = -f- 10^ 
ft. per sec. The first body loses then 7^ and the other gains 4^ ft. per sec. 

In the second case the final velocities are Vi = ^ 10^ and v^ = -{- 7H ft. 
per sec. Each body then rebounds with these velocities. The first body loses 
22rff and the other gains 13^ ft. per sec. 

(11) A number of perfectly elastic balls of masses mi , ms , ms . . . 
TTin lie on a straight tine at rest. If the first have a velocity of Ui 
towards the others, find the velocities after impa>ct. 

Ans. The velocity of the first is 

(mi — mt)ui 

The velocity of any intermediate ball is 

2»~i7»i . Wj . . . mn-i(m» — rrin+iyui 
(mi + ma)(m, + m,) . . . (m, + m^i)' 

The velocity of the last ball is 

2*~hni . rrit . . . mn-iUi 



Vn = 



(mi + WaX^a + W«) • • • (Wi»-1 H- ^' 



(12) In the preceding example let there be four balls, the mass of 
the first wii , of the second m^ = ami , of the third mt = ama = a'wii , 
of the fourth m* = am* = a"mi. 

1-a 2 4 8 

Ans. Vi = ^—. — Ui ; ®a = z—. — Ui ; v, = -— — -^Ui ; v^ = ■——. — -zUi. 
1 4- a 1 + « (1 + *) (1 "t" *) 

If, for example, the mass of each ball is one half that of the precedmg, we 

have 

1 4 16 64 

(13) If in a mxichine 16 impacts per minute take place between 
the two inelastic masses mi = 1000 lbs. and wia = 1200 lbs, moving 
with velocities Wi = 5 and Wa = 2 ft. per sec., find the loss of energy, 

. 16 (5 - 2y 100 X 1200 .^ _ ^ ,, 

(14) If two trains mi = 120000 lbs. and wia = 160000 lbs. come into 
collision with the opposite velocities Ui = 20 and tia = 15/t. per sec, 
find the loss of energy which is expended in the destrv^^tion of the 
cars, considering thmt as inelastic. 

Ans. <i»±m' . ^^ ^J<^ = 1803000 ft.-lbs. 

(15) If an iron sledge of mass mi = 50 lbs.» Zi = 6 inches long and 
-4.1 = 4 sq. incites area offax^e, strikes an immovable lead plate Za = 1 
inch thick and Ai = 2 sq. inches area, urith a velocity Ui = 50 ft. 
per sec., find the compression of the sledge and plate and the forc^ 
of impact, taking Ei = 29000000, Ei = 700000 lbs. per sq. in. 

Ans. We have for the hardness 

„ AiEi 4 X 29000000 «^^^^^^ ,^ ^ ^ 

Hi = -^-i = —^ — ' = 382000000 lbs. per ft.; 

2 

a ^^ = ?J<J^222^ ^ 16800000 lbs. per ft 

12 
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The total oompression is 



1 12 KA^/^ 288000000 + 16800000 ^^kq** aia« i. 
At+A, = COj/-^. 8897(K)0000000000 = O.OlgS ft. = 0.19 inch. 

The force of impact is 



F = j^!^ffj i^i + W = 247516 lbs., 



and 



Ai = -^ = 0.00107 ft. = 0.0128 in., A, = ^ = 0.0147 ft. = 0.177 in. 

XIi xit 

(16) In the preceding example consider the sledge as perfectly 
elastic and the plate as inelastic, 

Ans. We have for the loss of Telocity of the sledge 



16800000 



= 68 ft per sec 



«.-.. = «.[l + i/^^] = 50[l + /^^^^^ 

Hence ©» = — 13 ft. per sec. , or the sledge rebounds with this velocity. 

(17) What tjuill be the velocities of two steel plates after impact 
if the velocities before impact are ux = 10 and Ma = — 6/t. per sec. 

and the masses Wi = 30 ?&«., m» = 40 lbs,, taking e = g- ? 

40 / 5\ 
Ans. !*,-©, = (10 + 6)^\1 + 9) = 14-22 ft. per sec 

Hence Oi = — 4.22 ft. per sec, or the first plate rebounds with this Telocity* 

ca - t^a = (10 + 6)-^(l + I) =^ 10.665 ft. per sec. 

Hence i^^ =: -|- 4.665 ft. per sec, or the second plate rebounds with this 
velocity. 

(18) Two balls mi = 30 Ibs.y Wa = 60 lbs. strike each other with 
the velocities Wi = 20 and t^ = 25 ft. per see., making the angles 
with the line of impact ^i = 21° 35' and ora = 65° 20'. Find the 
velocities after impact if the bodies are inelastic. 

Ans. Ui sin a J = 7.357 ft. per sec, u^ sin as = 22.719 ft. per sec; 

t*i cos a, = 18.598 ** " " u^ cos a^ = 10.488 " " 
Hence 

Vi = 18.598 - (18.598 - 10.433) -3^ = 13.495 ft. per sec; 

80 

OA 

Vt = 10.433 + (18.598 - 10.433)^ = 13.495 " " " 

80 

The resulting velocities are then 



<< 



wi = 4/13.495^ + 7.357« = 15.37 ft. per sec; 

Wi = 4/l3.495« + 22.719« = 26.42 '* " " 
making the angles fix and fit with the line of impact given by 

7 357 
*«"'*'= 13195 ••" A=88-8«'-. 
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(19) A billiard-ball strikes the cushion vyith a velocity of Ui = 16 
ft. per «ec.', the angle cf incidence being cci = 45°. If e = 0.55 and 
the coefficient of friction is m = 0.2, find the motion after impact. 

Ans. The velocitj after impact along the line of impact is 

Vi = ^ euicosa = - 0.55 X 15 cos 45* = — 5.838 ft. per sec. 
The velocitj parallel to the cushion is 

til sin «! — uui cos ai{l + 6) = 7.819 ft. per sec. 
Hence the angle of reflection /5i is given by 

itnd the velocity after Impact is 

5.833 



v>i = 



—v-— =9.86 ft. per sec. 

cos 51 27 ^ 



The ball also acquires the velocity of rotation about a vertical through its 
<sentre of mass of 

-/I X 1.55tti cos 45" = 8.22 ft. per sec. 

If the ball rolls on the table without sliding, it has, besides its velocity tii = 
15 ft. per sec. of translation, an equal velocity at the circumference, and this 
<iaM be resolved into the components Ui sin ai = 10.607 ft. per sec. about an 
■axis normal to the cushion, and a component Ui cos Oi = 10.607 ft. per sec. 
.about an axis parallel to the cushion. The first component is unchanged by 
iriction. The second component becomes changed by friction to 

UiCOBai— ^(1 + e)ui cos ax = 10.607 - 8.22 = 2.887 ft. per sec. 

(20) A maul whose weight is 120 lbs. falls upon a mass of earth 

from a height of 4 ff., and the earth is compressed one fourth of an 

inch by the last blow. The cross-section of the mauf is 5/4 sq. ft 

What weight will the earth sustain safely, taking a factor of safety 

o/lO? 

Ans. F=z — = ^^^^ ^ = 28040 lbs. The force per square foot is then 

48 
^Y^ = 18482 lbs. per sq. ft. Taking 10 for a factor of safety, we have 1843.2 

T 

lbs. per sq. ft. 

(21) A pile whose cross-section is 1 sq. ft. and length 25 ft. and 
mass 1200 lbs. is driven by the last tally of ten blows of a ram weigh- 
ing 2000 lbs. and falling 6f^., 2 inches deeper. Taking the coeffi^cient 
of elasticity of the pile m = 1560000 lbs. per sq. in., find the weight 
zhepile can safely sustain for a factor oj safety of 6. 

Ans. The hardness for the pile is 

g. = ^ ^ 1^ X lf>000 = 8985600 lbs, per ft. 
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_, 2 1 

The mean depth of penetration for one blow is j^ inch = -^ ^* Hence 

^X" = = 8780001be. 



1 + i/- 



2000 X 1200 X 6 



60 ' f 2(2000 4- 1200) X 8»85«00 

878000 
For a factor of safety of 6 we have ^= — - — = 68000 lbs. 

(22) The two opposite auspension-roda of a suapensioiv-bridge 
support a constant weight of 5000 pounds, which is increased by 6000 

pounds by a passing tvagon. The coefficient of resilience ^ of 

2iL 
wrought iron is 7 inch-lbs. per cubic inch {page 282, Vol. II, Statics). 
The length of the rods is 200 inches and their cross-section 1.5 sq.in. 
Find the height of fall to stretch the rods to the limit of elasticity. 

Ans. ^^ (5000 + 6000)7x200x1.5x8 ^^^,^^^^^ 

If, then, the wagon passes over an obstacle 1.3 inches high, the rods are in 
danger of being stretched beyond the elastic limit. 

(23) Find the height from which a mass of 200 lbs. must fall in 
order that, striking the centre of a plate of cast iron 36 inches long, 
12 inches wide and 3 inches tnick, supported at both ends, it may 
bend it to the elastic limit. 



Ans. If we take the coefficient of resilience (page 282, Vol. II, JS^ics) 

= 1.2 inch-lbs. per cubic inch, 



Se' 



2E 

we have, since S for cast iron is about 0.259 lb. per cubic inch and 
F= 12 X 8 X 36 = 1296 cubic inches, 

ma = VS — 335.7 pounds. 

We have then for the height of fall 



/6v5*wJmi+— m, ) 
h^ L^_j2_/=1.67i] 



inches. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ROTATION ABOUT A FIXED AXIS. 

PLANE OF ROTATION. 



[VE F0KCK8. 
L BOUV. MOMENT OP MOMBNTL'M. MOMENT OP IMPULHB. 
N EQUATIONS POa 
BOTATION ASD RECTIUNBAR MOTION. REDUCTION OP MOMENT OP M- 
BBTIA. KaDUCmON OP MAS8. MOMENT OP INBBTIA FOB HBCTAHOLB, 
EU.IPSE OR BLLITSOID. RADIUS OF GYRATION. CENTRE O* FERCCB- 
BION. COMPOUND PENDUI.UM. IMPACT OP AN OSCILLATING BODY. 
BALLIBTIC PENDULUM. ECCENTRIC IMPACT. TORSION ■ PENDULUM, 



Rotation. — We have proved {Vol. II, Statics, page 83) that when 
a body is acted upon by any forces, the motion of the centre of mass 
is the same as if all the mass were collected at the centre of mass, 
and all the forces mere applied at that point parallel to their actual 
directions. 

Thus far we have considered the motion of bodies without refer- 
ence to rotation. So far, then, as translation only is concerned, we 
have considered bodies as if they were particles and thus have 
treated of Kinetics of a. Particle or Translation. 

But a body may have a motion of rotation only about a fixed 
axis, and in the present Chapter we shall discuss such motion. 

Plane of Rotation— Centre of Rotation or Point of Suspension. — 
Let a rigid body rotate about a fixed axis, and let C be the centre of 
mass. 

If we paaa a plane through C perpendicular to the axis, this plane 
is called the plajie of rotation, and the intersection O of the axis 
with this plane is called the centre of rotation 
or point of snspension. All the external forces f ,, 
acting upon the body must reduce to a singl^-'*^ ' 
resultant force in the plane of rotation. ' '' 

Impressed and Effective Forces. — The ex- 
ternal forces acting upon any body we call im- 
pressed forces. Thus any force acting upon 
the body due to the action of some other body 
is an impressed force, or force impressed upon the 




L 
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Every particle of a rigid body, since it must partake of the 
motion of the body, must oe considered as acted upon by all the 
impressed forces, transferred to the particle without change in 
magnitude or direction. 

Every particle of a rigid body is also acted upon by all the other 
particles adjacent to it, that is, by the internal or violecular 
forces. 

If now we consider anv one particle by itself ^ uninfluenced there- 
fore by the impressed or by the molecular forces, there is a certain 
force which would make that particle move at any instant precisely 
as it did move at that instant when it formed a part of the rigid 
body. Thus, if its mass is m and its acceleration, when part of the 
rigid body, was / in a certain direction, then this force is m/. This 
we call the effective force on the particle. Each and every particle 
of the body considered as acted upon at any instant solely by its 
own effective force at that instant will move as part of the rigid 
body at that instant. 

D'Alembert's Principle. — We distinguish then external or im- 
pressed forces acting upon the rigid body, internal or molecular 
forces actiujg between the particles, and an efRdetive force on each 
particle which, acting by itself, would make each particle move at 
any instant as part of the rigid body. 

Let us denote the resultant of the impressed forces by F and 
the resultant of the . molecular forces by R, Then since a body 
cannot change its own motion, F is the cause of change of motion. 
Also F must be the resultant of R and all the effective forces. 

But since by Newton's third law (page 36) action and reaction 
between any two particles are equal and opposite, the internal or 
molecular forces between the particles form a system of forces in 
equilibrium and hence their resultant R is zero. 

Therefore F must be the resultant of all the effective forces. 
Hence if these effective forces are reversed in direction they will 
form with F a system of forces in equilibrium. 

We have then the following principle : 

The impressed forces acting upon a body and the reversed 
effective forces for all the particles of a body constitute a system 
of forces in equilibrium. 

This principle, stated by D^Alembert in 1742, is known as 
D^Alembert's Principle. It reduces any dynamic problem to one 
of static equilibrium between actual C impressed ^^) forces and 
fictitious ("reversed effective''^) forces. 

Thus suppose the resultant of all the forces acting upon a body is a 
uniform force F, and that the body has a motion of translation in the 
direction of F, Then every particle of the body of mass m has the same 
acceleration / in the direction of F, The sum of the effective forces is 
then 2mf = f2m = Mf, where M is the mass of the body. Keversing 
the direction of these forces, we have for equilibrium 

F- 2^=0 or F^Mf, 

which is the equation of force (page 2). 

Also F must act at the centre of the parallel forces mf or at the centre 
of mass. 

In order to apply D'Alembert's principle to a rotating body, we 
must evidently first be able to find the sum of the moments of the 
effective forces with reference to the axis of rotation. 

Moment of the Effective Forces — Eotation.— Let a rigid body 
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rotate about a fixed axis at O, perpendicular to the plaue of the , 
paper. Let C be the centre of mEias. Pass a plane 
through the centre of mass C perpendicular to 
the axis. 

Since the motion of the centre of niaas is the 
same as if all the mass of the body were con- 
centrated at that point and all the impressed 
forces acted at that point (page 1G7), all the com- 
ponents of the impressed forces which cause rota- 
tion must act in planee parallel to the plane through 
C perpendicular to the axis. This plane ipage 167) 
is the plajie of rotation, and its intersection O with 
the axis is the centre of rotation. 

Now consider any particle of the body at A, distant OA = r' 
from the axis, and let the mass of this particle be m and its linear 
acceleration be /. This particle moves in a circle whose radius 
. is r' and whose plane is parallel to the plane of rotation. Its 
acceleration / can be resolved into the tangential acceleration 
/, = t"i[, whore .f is the angular acceleration of the body, and the 
normal acceleration /» = r'a)\ where m is the angular velocity of 
the body . The effective force is then mf and its tangential 
component is mfi = mr'a and its normal component is wif,, = 
mr'oj'. We have in like manner for each and,^ every particle of 
the body a tangential efEective force in the direction of motion , 
mr'a, and a deflecting effective force ntr'ai', where r' is the distance 
of the particle from the axis. 

Suppose these effective forces on each particle reversed in diree- 
tion, so that /,i acts away from the axis and /( opposite to the 
direction of motion. 

Then by D'Alembert's principle the im- 
pressed forces and all these reversed effec- 
tive forces must constitute a system of 
forces in equilibrium. 

Since the axis is fixed, the algebraic sum 
of the components of all the forces in each 
of any three rectangular directions must be 
zero. The first of the conditions for equi- 
librium for a system of forces acting upon 
a rigid body (Vol. II, Statics, page S5) is therefore necessarily 
fulffiled. 

In order that the second condition (Vol. II, Statics, page 86) 
may be fulfilled we must have the algebraic sum of the moments 
of all the forces about the axis equal to zero. 

Since the axis is fixed, the algebraic sum of the moments of the 
components of all the forces at right angles to the plane of rotation 
is zero. It remains to consider the components parallel to the 
plane of rotation. 

Let the components of the impressed forces parallel to the plane 
of rotation be Pt, Ps, Fa, etc., and their lever-arms with reference 
to the axis be pi', p,', pi', etc. Then 2Fp' is the algebraic sum of 
the moments of the components of the impressed forces parallel 
to the plane of rotation. 

The moment of the effective force mf for a partjcle at A is equ^ 
to the algebraic sum of the moments of its components mft and 
mfii. But mfn passes through the axis and its moment is then zero. 
Hence the moment of mf about the axis is equal to the moment of 
mft = mr'a, or is equal to mr'a x r' = mT"i\. The sum of the 
moments of all the efEective forces about the axis is then Smr'a, 
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Reversing them, we have for equilibrium by D'Alembert's principle 

2Fp' ~ 21717^*0 = 0, or Smr'^a = 2Fp*, 
OTy since for a rigid body a is the same for every particle, 

aSmr* = 2Fp', 

Moment of Inertia of a Body. — The mass m of a particle mul- 
tiplied by the square of its distance r from a point, axis or plane is 
called the moment of inertia of the particle with respect to that point, 
axis or plane. 

The sum of the products wr*" for all the particles of a body, or 
2mr'^, is called the moment of inertia of the Dody with reference to 
the axis at O.* The moment of inertia of a body with reference to 
any axis we denote in general by J', and with reference to an axis 
through the centre of mass by /. 

We have then, from the preceding article, adopting this nota- 
tion, 

ra = 2Fp' (I) 

That is, when a body rotates about any axis, the algebraic sum 
of the moments of all the impressed forces with reference to thatorocis 
is equal to the moment of inertia t of the body vnth reference to that 
aocis, multiplied by the angular acceleration of the body. 

The product Ice evidently gives the moment in poundal-feet. 

For pound-feet we must divide by g, 

* If a is an elementary area, 2ma^ is the moment of inertia of the area. 
(Vol. II, Static8f page 272.) Hence, if 5 is the surface density, the values of / 
given in Vol. II, multiplied by 8, will give the moments of inertia for material 
areas. 

f The term ** moment of inertia" is due to Euler. Euler used the term 
** inertia " as synonymous with mass. The equation of force 

F=mf 

would then be read, in the terminology of Euler, 

Force = ** inertia " X linear acceleration. 

In the equation 

2Fp = a2mr^, 

since 2Fp is the Tooment of the resultant force and a is the angular accelera- 
tion, Euler called the quantity 2mr^ ** moment of inertia," and thus obtained 
the analogous expression for rotation, 



*' moment of force = moment of inertia X anpilar acceleration. 



i* 



The term " moment of inertia " in modern scientific terminology is an im- 
proper expression. Inertia is a property of matter like color or liardness, and 
we cannot properly speak of ** moment of inertia " any more than of moment 
of color or hardness. The term "second moment of mass " would more cor- 
rectly describe the product wr*, and has been indeed used. The expression 
** moment of inertia," however, has become firmly established by long usage. 

The student, while using it, then, should consider it simply as a name for a 
quantity, wir* or 2mr^, which occurs so frequently in dynamic problems that 
it is convenient to give it a special name. 
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Moment of Homentiiin. — We have called the product mv of the 
mass m of a body or particle by its linear velocity v the momentum. 
of the body or particle (page 33), and we have illustrated by ex- 
amples, page 37, its significance and use. 

If the particle is moving in a circle of radius r' its velocity 
u = r'a, wnere m is the angular velocity. The momentum is then 
mv = mr^ai. If -we multiply this by i^ we have mvr' = the moment 
of the momentum of the particle = mr"'ui. If we take the sum for 
all the particlea of a rotating body we have Smvi^ = mom^ent of 
momentum = Smr"aj, or, since qj Is the same for all particles, 

Smvr' = moment of momentum = caSmr'^ = I'la. . . (II> 

That is, when a body rotates about any axis Jtiith the angular re- 
locitjf 03, the algebraic sum of the momenta of momentum for all the 
particles is equal to the moment of inertia of the body with reference 
to that axis, multiplied by the angular velocity of the body. 

Moment of Impulse. — We have seen {page 81) that the product 
of a uuiform force F by its time of action t, or Ft, is called the im- 
pulse of a force, and we have, denoting the impulse by +, 

■ti = Fi = m{v - wi), 

where m is the mass of a particle and v and Vi its final and initial 

velocities. 

For a particle moving in a circle of radius r' we have v = r'a> 
and vi = r'oji , where &> and an are the final and initial angular ve- 
locities. If we multiply by r' we have then +r' = moment of im- 
pulse = mr"((»— ffl,). If we take the sum for all the particlea of 
a rotating body we have 

i'0r' = moment of impulse = (oj— iai)2mr" = Pio)— an). (Ill) 

That is, when a body rotates about any axis and under the action 
of a tangential force of constant magnitude its angular velocity 
changes from a>, to m, the moment of the impulse is equal to the 
change of moment of momentum; or. 

Change of moment of momentum is equal to the moment of the 
impulse of the tangential force of constant magnitude which causes 
it. (Compare page 34.) 

Kinetic Energy of a Rotating Body. — The kinetic energy of a 
particle of mass m and velocity w ie ^ mv' (page 56). If the particle 
moves in a circle of radius r' we have v = r'ai, where <u is the 
angular velocity, and hence the kinetic energy is xiMr"w'. If we 
take the sum for all the particles of a rotating body we have 

Kinetic energy = -M'2TOr"= -7'oii'. . . . (IV) 

That is, the kinetic energy of a body rotating about any ascia with 
the angular velocity tu ts equal to one half the moment of inertia of 
the body with reference to that axis multiplied by the aquare of the 
angular velocity. 

Theproduct — /'go' evidently gives the energy ia foot-poundal 

For foot-pounds we must divide by g. 




A 
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Analogy between the Equations for Rotation and Beetilinear 
Motion. — The student should not fail to note the analogy between 
the equations (I), (II), (III) and (IV) for rotation and the corre- 
sponding equations for rectilinear motion, and to recognize the 
part played by the quantity I' = 2mr^y which we have called the 
** moment of inertia '*^of the rotating body. 

Thus for rectilinear motion 

F = m/, or Force in poimdals 

= (mass) X linear acceleration, (1) 

while for rotation 

2Fp' = I'a^ or moment of Force in poimdals 

.'^ /momentX 

vj^' I of j X angator acceleratioiL . . . ® 
^^.!i: ^ 4a i^^rtia / 

For rectiliii0i|];»otion 

M = mt;, oijlJpEiiomentiim 

/ *5 (mass) X Wnear velocity, ••••••• (^ 

while for rot^ji^0ii 

2mvr' = I'oof or mom^ent of momentum 

(momentX 
of j X angular velocity. . . • • (11) 
inertia / 

For rectilinear motion 
= m{v — Vi), or impulse 

= (mass) X change of linear velocity, ... (8) 
while for rotation 
Scpr' = J'(tt> — tt>0» or moment of impulse 

(momentX 
of j X change of angular velocity. (Ill) 
inertia / 

For rectilinear motion 
E = g wv', or kinetic energy in foot-poimdals 

= -(mass) X square of linear velocity, ... (4) 



while for rotation 

1 
2 



E = q^^'»^ or kinetic energy in foot-poundals 

/momentX 



~ 2 ( ^^ ) ^ square of angular velocity. (IV) 
^ \ inertia / 
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We see then that in the equations for force, momentum and 
pulee for rectilinear motion, if we replace mass m by moment of in- 
ertia T and linear acceleration and velocity / and Vi by angular 
acceleration or velocity it and coi , we obtain moment of force, mo- 
mentum and impulse tor rotation. Also in the equation for kinetic 
energy for rectilinear motion, if we replace mass D_y moment of in- 
ertia and linear by angular velocity, we obtain kinetic energy for 
rotation. These formulas, together with D'Alerabert's principle, 
reduce every problem of rotation to one of static equilibrium. 

Redaotion of Homent of Inertia. — If / is the moment of inertia 

of a body with reference to an axis through the centre of mass, and 

/' the moment of inertia with reference to any parallel axis at a 

distance d, then if 3f is the mass of the body, we can eaaily prove 

- the relation 



= J + Md'. 



That is, the moment of inertia of a body with reference to otw 
axis ig equal to the moment of inertia with reference to a parallel 
aocis through the centre of maeg, plus the product of the moss of the 
bodu by the square of the distance between the two axes. 

This is called the theorem of moinent of inertiu for parallel axes. 
By means of it we can find /' for any axis, if / for a parallel axis 
through the centre of mass and the distance d between these paral- 
lel axes Eire given. Or conversely, we can find /if 7' and d are 
known. 

We can easily prove this theorem as follows : Let CZ be an axis 
through the centre of mass C, OZ' 
a parallel axis and d the perpen- 
dicular distance between these two 
axes. 

Let m be the mass of any par- 
ticle, r' its peifendicular distance 
mo from the axis OZ', r its perpen- 
dicular distance mc from the axis 
CZ, and the angle of r with oc=d 
through the foot of these perpen- 
diculars. 

Then we have 
r = Smr^ and 1 = Smr'. 



* 



r" = r^ + d + 2rd cos 6. 



= Smr' + d'Sm + 2dSmr cos 0. 



But mr cos B ie the moment of m with reference to a plane TZ 
through the centre of mass. Hence 



We have then 



Smr cos e = 0. 
/' = 1+ Md'. 
Bediiction of Mass. — Let a body rotate about 
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through the centre of rotation O perpendicular to the plane of the 

paper with an angular velocity i» and an angular 
acceleration ct, and let F be the resultant in the 
plane of rotation of all the external forces caus- 
ing rotation, and p its lever-arm. 
Then (page 170; we have 

Fp' = Ta and ^mvr' = Too, 

where T is the moment of inertia of the body 
with reference to the axis at O, and 2mvr^ is t^e 
moment of momentum of the body. 
, „ Let A be any point of the body at a distance d 

from the axis at O. Its linear acceleration is/ = aa and its linear 
velocity is v = dtm. Suppose the entire body to ,he replaced by a 
single particle of mass Mi at A. Then the moment of the effective 
force of this particle Mid^a must be equal to the sum of the 
moments Fct of the effective forces of all the particles of the body, 
and the moment of momentum of this particle M,d^Go must be equal 
to the moment of momentum To) of all the particles of the body. 
Hence we must have 




or in both cases 



Mid^a = I'a and Mid'oo = !'(», 



That is, when a body rotates about any axis, we can reduce the 
body to an equivalent particle of mass Mi at any distance dfrom 
the axis, by dividing the moment of inertia of the body F with 
reference to this axis by the square of the distance. 

The moment of momentum and of the effective force of this 
single particle is the same as the moment of momentum and of the 
effective forces of all the particles of the body. 

The mass of this particle is called the rednced mass. 

Moment of Inertia for a Eectangle, Ellipse or Ellipsoid about an 
Axis of Symmetry through the Centre of Mass. — ^We shall show 
hereafter how to find the moment of inertia for any body. 

We give here without proof a simple rule which will enable the 
student to find at once the moment of inertia vdth reference to an 
axis of symmetry throuqh the centre of mass, for a rectangle, ellipse 
or ellipsoid. This rule is as follows : 



__„ sum of squares of perpendicular senti-a^xes 

"" ^ 3, 4 or 5 



ciboui axis of 
symmetry 

through cen- 
tre of mass 

The denominator 3, 4 or 5 is taken according as the body is 
rectangular, elliptical or ellipsoidal. 

(1) jRectangle and Right Parallelopipedon,— Thus for a rectan- 
gular area whose sides are 2a and 26, about the 
axis of symmetry XX perpendicular to the side 
2a, we have, since a is the only perpendicular 
semi-axis, 

J.=ma8S.3-. 
For the axis of symmetry YY perpendicular 



-H 



I 
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to 2b we have 

ly = mass . -^. 

In both cases J is the same as for 1/3 of the mass concentrated at 
a comer. 

For the axis through the centre of mass C perpendicular to the 
plane we have the two perpendicular semi-axes a and 6, and hence 

a« + 6« 
Iz = mass . — K — » 



or 1/3 of the mass concentrated at a corner. The same holds for a 
right parallelopipedon, since it is composed of an indefinitely large 
number of indefinitely thin rectangles. 

(2) Ellipse. — For an elliptical area let the semi-axes be a and b. 

Then for axis XX, or major axis a, 

Ix = mass . -T . 
For axis FF, or minor axis &, 

4 



ly = mass . -r« 




\ For axis through the centre of mass C 
perpendicular to the plane 

This last holds for a right cylinder, since it is composed of an 
indefinitely lar^e number of indefinitely thin ellipses. 

For the special case of a circular area, a = b = r, and we have 
for any axis through the centre in the plane 

I = mass . — , 
4 

and for axis through the centre at right angles to the plane 



Iz = mass . 



r' 



2* 

This last holds for a right cylinder, since it is composed of an 
indefinitely large number of indefinitely thin circles. 

(3) Ellipsoid.— YoT an ellipsoid whose semi-axes are a, 6, c, we 



. have for axis a 












\ 




Ix = 


mass . 


b'' 


5 • 


^, In the same 


way for 


axis 


b 






\ 

* 




Iy = 


mass . 


a' 


5 ' 


and for 


axisc 














Iz^ 


: mass 


a^ 

1 
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For the special case of a sphere, a = 6 = c = r, and for any 
axis through the centre 

r- ^^ 

A ^^ nmop • ^ f • 
5 

Moment of Inertia for a Hollow Disk.— Let the outer radius be 

ri and the inner radius rs. 
y Take the axis through the centre C at right 

angles to the plane of the disk. Let Mi be the 
mass of a sohd disk of radius ri, and M% of a 
solid disk of radius r*. Then from the i)reced- 
ing article we have for the moment of inertia 
■^ of the hollow disk 

Iz = Ml -g Mt -g-. 

If * is the surface density we have Mi = ^»ri', M2 = dnr%\ 
Hence 

But 6x{ri* — ra') = M= mass of the hollow disk. Hence 

This last holds for a hollow cylinder, since it is composed of an 
indefinitely large number of indefinitely thin disks. 
We have then 




Ix= Iy=: "4" V '* "*■ ^'* )• 



Radius of (Jyration. — We may conceive the mass of any body to 
be concentrated in a single point, so situated that the moment of 
inertia of this point with reference to any axis is the same as for 
the body itself with reference to the same axis. The distance of 
this pomt from the axis is called the radins of gyration for that 
axis. 

The radius of gyration of a body for any axis, then, is the dis- 
tance from the aocis to a point at which if the entire ma^s were con- 
centrated its moment of inertia would he the sams as that of the body 
itself with reference to the same axis. 

Let tc* = the radius of gyration for any axis and k the radius of 
gyration for a parallel axis through the centre of mass, M the metss 
of the body and d the distance between the parallel axes. 

Then if F is the moment of inertia for any axis and I for a par- 
allel axis through the centre of mass at a distance d, we have 1' = 
MiC^ I=MK^;ajid since /' = I + Md% or J' = Mk"* = Mk^ -{- Jlfd^ we 
have 

K'^ = /<•« + d\ 

from which we see that i<^ is a minimum for d = 0, in which case 
K* = K. That is, the radius of gyration for an axis through the cen- 
tre ofmxiss is less than for any other parallel aocis. 

I' I 

We have also k*'" = .=7, tC^^Yr'^ that is,* 

m JxL 
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N 



the square of the radius of gyration equals the moment of inertia J 
divided by trie mass, ^ 



Thus from the results of page 174 we have for a rectilinear area\ 
or parallelopipedon with reference to axis XX 



a 



a 

^aj = — ;= 

and with reference to axis YY 

h 



\ 



Ky = 



V3* 



With reference to axis through the centre of mass C perpen- 
dicular to the plane 

For an elliptical area with reference to axis XZ 



"'=2' 



with reference to axis TY 



a 



with reference to axis through the centre 
of mass C perpendicular to the plane 




\ 

\ 



This last holds for a right cylinder also. 

For the special case of a droiUar area, for axis in plane through 
the centre 

r 

while for axis through centre perpendicular to the plane 



Kz = — 7=-. 

i/2 

This last holds for a right cylinder also. 
For an ellipsoid whose semi-axes are a, b and c we have,, 
for axis a, 

for axis &, 



for axis c, 



Ky = 



Kg = 



V5 ' 


i/a^ + d' 


♦^5" 


Va* + V 



i/5 



<, ^ 



I 
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= '♦4. 



For a hollow disk 



\V 



Kx= lCy = 



Kz = 



Vrx^ + r.« 


2 ' 


Vr.« + r.« 



V2 



This last holds for a right cylinder also. 

Compound Pendulum. — A material particle suspended from a 
fixed point by a string without mass and oscillating under the ac- 
tion of gravity is called a simple pendulum. 

Let the mass of the particle be m, the point of sus- 
pension O, the length of the string OC = I, and the 
angle with the vertical B. Then the moment of inertia 
of the particle m, with reference to O, is mZ* = /', the 
impressed force is mg = F, the moment of the im- 
pressed force is — mg x I sin 6, and if a is the angular 
acceleration, we have (page 170) 

— mgx Z sin e = mPa, or a = — 9^^ . . (i) 

A body of any form oscillating under the action of gravity about 
a fixed axis is called a compound pendulum. Let the axis of rotation . \ 







be perpendicular to the plane of the paper. Let C 
be the centre of mass, also in the plane of the paper. 
Then the intersection O of the plane through C per- 
pendicular to the axis with the axis is the point or 
centre of suspension, or centre of rotation (page 167). 

Let OC = a be the distance between the centre of 
mass C and the point of suspension O, and B the 
angle of OC with the vertical. Then if M is the mass 
of the body, Mg is its weight acting at the centre of 
mass. The moment with reference to O of the im- « _ 
pressed forces is then — Mg x s sin G. Let /' be the moment of in- 
ertia of the bodj with reference to the axis at O. Then if k* is the 
radius of gyration for a parallel line through the centre of mass, 
T = M{k^ + a") (page 176), and we have 




— Mgs sin = M{k^ + «')«, or 



aasinO 

a = — ^— 

Jf* -ha* 



(2) 



If we equate (1) and (2), we find the length I of the equivalent 
simple pendulum, that is, the simple pendulum which has the same 
motion as the given compound pendulum. 



Z = 



K^ + S' 
8 



Ms' 



(3) 



or, the lenqth of the equivalent simple pendulum is equal to the 
moment of inertia F with reference to the axis divided by the stati- 
cal moment Ms. 

The time of vibration of the simple pendulum (Vol. I, Kinema- 



/^ 
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iic8, page 154) is t= ny —. Hence the time of vibration of the 
compound pendulum is 

t^.ni/'f-^-^^iti/J— (4) 

f gs ^ Mgs 

If we prolong OC = « to -A and make 

OA = z = l-±i- = ^ («) 

the point A thus obtained is called the centre of oscillation, because 
it is the point at which if the whole mass were concentrated the 
motion would be the same as for a simple pendulum. 
We have then 

CA =p = l'-8, 
or 

CA=p = — ==— (6) 

^ 8 Ma . . . . w 

That is, 

the centre of oacillation is the same as the centre of percussion 
<page 181), and 

the rcuiius of gyration k is a mean proportional between OC and 
€A, 

Also, the distance CA is eqiial to the moment of inertia I^divided 
by the statical moment Ms, and the distance OA is equal to the mo- 
Tnent of inertia I' divided by the statical moment Ms. 

Now suppose the point of suspension is at A instead of O. 

Then from (3) the length of the equivalent simple pendulum will 
be 

P 
If we insert in this the value of p from (6), we have 



1= 



s Ms^ 



which is just the same as equation (3). 

Hence, the centre of suspension and oscillation can be inter- 
changed without changing the time of oscillation. 

Experimental Determination of Moment of Inertia.-r-From these 
principles we can determine experimentally the moment of inertia 
of a body with reference to any axis. 

1st. Thus first determine the mass M of & body by weighing it. 
Then suspend it from an axis and note the time t of vibration. The 
length of the equivalent simple pendulum is then 



1 = 



7t^ 



Now balance the body on a knife-edge parallel to the axis of 
suspension and thus find the distance s = OU from, the point of sus- 
pension O to to the centre of mass C. Then the moment of inertia 
with reference to the axis of suspension is 

/' = Msl. 
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We have also p = I — a and te' = m = Is — s". Hence the moment 
of inertia with reference to a line through the centre of mass paral- 
lel to the axis of suspension is 

d. First determine the mass M of the body by weiEhing it. 
Then suspend it from an axis and note the time t of vibration. 
Then turn it over and find by trial another parallel axis from which, 
w^hen, it is suspended, the tune of vibration is the same. The dis- 
tance between these axes is the lengl^h t of the equivalent simple 
pendulum. Then balance the body on a knife-edge and thus mid 
the distances s and p of the centre of maas from t^e two axes. Then 
we have ir' = sp and 

Also if we have thus measured t and t, we have the value of gak 
the place of observation 



We may also determine the moment of inertia ezperimentaDy 
as follows : 

3d. First determine the mass M of the body by weighing it. 
Then suspend it from an axis and note the time t of iTbration. 
Then attach a spring-balance to the lower end and raise the lower end 
until the centre of mass is in a horizontal through the axis, and 
note the reading i*' of the balance. This position is reached when 
tiie reading -P is a maximum. 

K i is ttie distance in feet from the axis to the point of attach- 
ment of the balance, and F is the reading of the balance in pounds, 
■we have 



Hence, since 



Jtfs = FL. 
T = Msl and I = 



V* 



For the parallel axis through the centre of mass 
/ = /' - Ms'. 

Centre of Percussion. — Let C be the centre of mass of a body of 

mass Jlf rotating about a fixed axis, and O the centre of rotation, so 

that the distance OC = s. Suppose the body 

M? is struck so that the force of impact J" is in 

the plane of rotation and at right angles to OC, 

intersecting OC at A. Let CA = p. 

Then if k is the radius of gyration of the 
body with reference to the line through C 
parallel to the axis of rotation through O, we 
have for the moment of inertia for tie axis 
through O (page 176) I' = M(«^ -i- «'j. The 
moment of the impressed force is Fis + p), and (page 170) 

I<\8 -H p), or Mik' + s'}a: = ^(8 + p) ■ 
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hence 



f\a 



■P) 



M(«^ + «') 

where a ia the angular acceleration about the axis at O. 

Now the preaeure on the fixed axie ie B parallel to F. Since | 
the centre of mafis moves as if all the maes and all the impresae " 
forces were collected at the centre of mass, if / is the acceleration I 
of the centre of mass, we have 

Mf = F+B, 
But/ = aa. Hence 

Msn = F + fl, or a = -- ^^ (3) 

Equating (1) and (2), we obtain for the reaction of the axis at O 



The centre of mass has then the linear acceleration 
■- F + R 
•' ~ M ' 
while at the same time the body rotates about the centre of m: 
with the angular acceleration a. 

If ^18 > f we Bee from (3) that R is positive or in the sa 
direction as F. 

Itpa < K^ we have R negative or opposite in direction to F. 
If ps = tc', or 



CA = 



Mi >'' 

In this latter case we have 



The point A given by (5) is called the centre of percussion, because 
if a body is struck at this point so that the impulse is in the plane 
of rotation and at right angles to OC, there will be no reaction of 
the axis. 

Hence, the centre of peivussion ia the same as the centre of 
oscillation (page 179), and 

(fte radius of gyration k is a mean proporiional between OC 
and CA, 

Also, the distance CA is equal to the moment <^ inertia I divided 
by the atattcal moment Ms, and the distance OA is equal to the 
moment of inertia I' divided by the statical moment Ms. 

We may obtain the same result as follows : 

The mass of the body reduced to tli^ point A (page 174) is 




h s)a. The force on the 



1 
J 
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and this force must equal the algebraic sum of all the impressed 
forces F + R = Aff^ Maa. Hence 

^^- = MBa, or 4=P + «- 
Impact of Bevolvin; Bodies. — Let two bodies at mass mi and m* 



0,A = a, and 6,B = a,. 

Let K,' and »fi' be the radii of gyration 
of the bodies with reference to the axes at 
Oiand Of Then (page 174) we can re- 
duce the masses nii and nti to the equiv- 
alent n 



and 



at A and B. If then we substitute these 
masses in the place of m, and m, in the 

equations for central impact (page 149) we have for bodies of the 

same material 




i"tu' + miK'j"ai" 



(1> 



Vi 



= «.+(«!- u,)(l + e) - 



where mi and Vi are the velocities of A and B before and v, , u* 
after impact, and e is the modulus of elasticity. 

If fi and «i are the angular velocities before and eoi, cii the 
angular velocities after impact, we have, taking counter-clockwise 
rotation as positive, the origins at Oi and Oa, and at, ai as coincid- 
ing with the axes oJE Y for each origin, 



1 = ei — ai(o,ei — a,e.)(l -I- e) - 



ttj. = ej + ai(a,E, — (heyYX + e) — —y 

Impact of an OBcillating Body. — If the 
body of mass mi has a motion of transla- 
tion only and impinges upon mi, which is 
suspended from an axis at Og, the equa- 
tions of the preceding article apply il we 

put in equations (1) wu in place of ■ ' -—, 

and — a,f, in place of «5 and — aioua in 
place of Vi. We have then for the velocity 
of the mass mi after impact, taking counter- 
clockwise rotation as positive, and OtCt as 
coinciding with the axis of Y and or^in 
atOi, 



G 



- (Ml -I- fl 



5,X1 +e)~ 
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and for the angular velocity of the mass nh after impact 

Till 

„. = e. - a.(«. + a...Xl + e) ^^^^. ^ ^^,, . . . (2) 

* 

If the mass m% were at rest before impact we have €a = 0, and 
t?i = Ml — ui{l + e) ^^ ;y, (3) 

(», = - t*i(l + e) ^ (4) 

If mi were at rest and the oscillating mass mi impinges on it, we 
have Ui = 0, and hence 

^'=-"-(^-*-'"> miaa'4-ma^a- (^> 

oa, = efl-{l + e) rf '' J (6) 

L miOa* + maK-a'J ^"' 

The velocity oja of ma in the first case, equations (4), or the 
velocity Vi of mi in the second case, equation (5), is a maximum 
when 

aa 

miOa' + mjK-a'* 

is a maximum, or when 

. maK'a'* 

miaa H 

aa 

is a minimum. Putting the first differential coefficient equal to 
zero, we have for the value of aa when the maximum velocity is 
imparted 

<u = k,-a/^ (7) 

r nil 

Hence the maximimi velocity imparted to the oscillating body 
ma when at rest and struck by mi is given by 

». = ~a + e)^^yf = -(l + e)|i, .... (8) 

and the maximimi velocity imparted to the free body mi when at 
rest and struck by the oscillating body is 

t?. = - ^/Cead + e) y^^ = - (1 + e)^. ... (9) 

Reaction of the Axis. — Let the force o^ impact be F, and the 
reaction of the axis be F\ Then, from page 181, we have 

F'=f[^,-i) (10) 
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If we give to at its value from (7), we have for the reaetioR of 
the axis when the maximum velocity is imparted 

F' = F(-^i^^-l] (11) 

VK-a' ^ mi J 

The centre of percussion (page 181) is at the distance 



Kt 



'J 



r 



Ch = = 

8 Ms 

from the axis. If the impact takes place at this distance there is 

no reaction of the axis. 

Ktllistio Pendalnnt — The ballistic pendulum consists of a large 

mass mt which is bimg from a horizontal axis O. It is set in oscilla- 
tion by a cannon-ball shot against 
it, and is used to determine the 
velocity of the ball. In order to 
render the impact inelastic the 
mass ms consists of a box filled 
with sand or clay, so that the ball 
enters the mass and oscillates 
with it. 

In order to determine the ve- 

a^ 40 y locitjr of the ball the angle of os- 

In y° cillation is measured by a pointer 

directly below the centre of mass 
which moves on a graduated arc 
AB, 

Let mi be the mass of the ball. 
Then from equation (4) of the pre- 
ceding article, making c = 0, we have for the angular velocity alter 
impact 



mi 




a? = — 



niiChUi 



mitta* + WaK-a'*' 



(1) 



where maK-a'" is the moment of inertia of the pendulimi with refer- 
ence to the axis O, or Kt is its radius of gyration with reference to 
this axis, and aa is the distance of the point of impact below the 
axis. 

Let I be the length of the equivalent simple pendulum which os- 
cillates in the same time as the ballistic pendulum, and let the angle 
of displacement be 6, as measured on the arc AB. 

We have then for the simple pendulum (page 178) the angular 
acceleration 

a sin B 

If OC = « is the distance of the centre of mass of the compound 
pendulum from the axis, we have (page 170) 

(mi + mi)g8 sin = I' a = (mitta* + maK'a'*)<ir, 



or 



a 



_ (mi 4- ma)g8 sin Q 

"" mitta' + maK-a'' 
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Equating these two values of a, we obtaji 

■ _ wiiO.' + m,K," ,-, 

'- (m. + m.)8 *-^' 

The height of displacement is 

!. ^t-i coaS =2isin'^. 

Hence the velocity at the lowest point of the path is 

and the corresponding angular velocity ia 

Equating this to (1) and inserting the value of I from (2), we 
obtain for the velocity of the ball 



- i/gl . B. 



( = T4/1=^, and therefore +^i=^. 
Hence the required velocity of the ball is 



(4) 



"•€ 



/' 



Eooentrio Impact.— Let the two 

free. Let the mass m, strike the mass m, 

direction NN' of the line of impact 

passes through the centre of mass Ci of 

mi , but not through the centre of mass 

C of mi. The impact is then central for 

mi and eccentric for mi. 

Let Mil have a motion of translation 

only, and let its initial and final veloci- 
ties be ui and Vi in the line of impact 

NN'. Through the centre of mass C of 

ni, take the origin at C and the axis of 

JT parallel to NN', and let the direction 

of Ml be positive. Take the axis of Y 

through C at right angles to NN', and 
, let She its intersection with iViV". De- 
I note the distance CB by p, positive 
. when above and negative when below the axis of X. Let the initial 

and final velocities of translation of m, parallel to AW be w, and r„ 
I and its initial and final angular velocities about the axis ZZ through 
I C at right angles to the plane XY be ej and oii , and let counter- 
clockwise rotation be positive. 
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Let Kx be the radius of gyration of m, with reference to the i 
(ixis ZZ. Then the moment of inertia with reference to this axis 
is / = ntiKz^, 

Now from equation (I), page 146, we have for the impact, so far 
as translation is concerned, 

mitti + w«tti = miVi + m%Vt (1) 

The mass of mt reduced to the point B is (page 174) 

and the linear velocities of the point B before and after impact, 
due to rotation, are — pea and - pcoa, or opposite in direction to Ui 
wheD p, ea and cja are positive. 

We have then for impact, so far as rotation is concerned, 

mxUx j- • jpea = mxVx — — — • jpcoj. ... (2) 

If the bodice are inektstiCy rrix and the point B move together 
after impact, and we have 

Vi=Vt—p<a%. (3) 

Eliminating Va and (»a from (1) and (2) by means of (3), we obtain 
for the loss of velocity of wi 

mxKz*(Ux — tia + pga) 

^* *" ^' ■" (m' + m^)Kz^ + mxp^ ' 
for the gain of velocity of translation of ma 

miKz\Ux — Wa + p^a) 
Vi — U» = ; ;: — s— i" ; 

(mi + m^Kz + m,p* ' 
and for the gain of angular velocity of m% 

niipiux — tia + p^a) 



{»a — 63 = — 



(mi + m^Kz^ + mip* * 



If the bodies are perfectly elastic these values are twice as great 
(page 151). If the bodies are imperfectly elastic and of the same 
material, so that e is the common modulus of elasticity, these values 
are (1 + e) times as great (page 149). 

We have then in general for imperfectly elastic bodies of the 
same material 



«. = m.-(m.-«,+p.,)^^^ 



e)miKz^ 



mi)Kz^ + mip 



,t ) 



(4) 



/ \ (l + e)miK'^'* 

Vi = u+ [ux — th+pe^n ; \ ^i , — =1; • • • (5) 

\ J (nil + mi)Kz^ + mip^ ' ^ ' 

( \ (l + e)mip 

fi)8 = ea — (Wi — tia ^-pe^a 7 r— "T — TT"— — T-- • • (6) 
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These equations are general. If the impact is central, p = 0, and 
002 in (6) is unchanged and equal to ea , while (4) and (5) reduce to 
equations (VII), page 149. 

If the bodies are perfectly elastic, e = 1. If non-elastic, e = 0. 
If ma moves towards mi , ti is negative. If mi is initially at rest, Ux 
= 0. If ma is initially at rest, wa = and ea = 0. If mi is fixed we 
can take mi = oo = mi + ma, and Ux = 0. 

[Torsion-pendnlxun. — Let an elastic bar CD of uniform cross-section 
be fixed at one end D, and at the other end C have two equal masses, m, m^ 
rigidly fixed to it by a cross-bar A\Bx 
of uniform cross-section. Let- the 
cross-bar be of equal arms, so that the 
distance AxC = BxC = r. Ax and Bx 
being the centres of mass of the masses 
m, m, and C the centre of mass of the 
end cross- section of the bar CD, 

If now the cross-bar be turned into 
the position AxB^^ making the angle 
-4.iC^a = with its original position, 
and then released, it w3l vibrate back 
and forth. Such an arrangement is 
called a tovsion-periduium, 

\st. To find the force necessary 
to twist tJie bar CD through a given 
angle. 

Let B = AxCAi be the angle of twist, and ili^i be the neutral position 
of the cross-bar. 

Let the forces -f- J^, — F act upon the cross-bar at A^ and B^ , at right 
angles to the cross-bar. Then, if the limit of elasticity of GD is not ex- 
ceeded^ we have (Vol. 11, Statics, page 310) for equilibrium 




2Fr = ^e, 



(1) 



where E is the coefficient of elasticity for the material of the bar CD, I is 
the length of the bar CJ9, Q is the angle of twist AxCA^, and Iz is the pdar 
moment of inertia of the cross-section of the bar CD (Vol. II, Statics, page 
271). 

We have then 

or if the angle is measured from some fixed line with which the neutral 
position of AxBx makes the angle 0, the angle of twist isB — (p and 



^=^(^-^)- 



(2) 



2d. To find the time of an oscillation. 

Now let the forces -J- i^, — ^ be removed. The cross-bar will vibrate 
back and forth. 

Let /be the moment of inertia of the cross-bar and masses m, m with 
reference to CD as an axis. 
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The aogolar aooeleratkm at any instant for which tb» aiuda of twUh 
/Sis ' 

cPfi 
and the moment of tlie elaatic forces is, from (1), 

We have then (page 170) 

^w "= — r^- 

Multiplying by d/S and integrating, we h«T« 

^ = - ^/J* + Const 

When /9 = 9, the angular veloeit j co = -^ is 2sero. &noe 

at 

^ . TzJB/ - 

Const. = -pT-6* 

or 

./IT dft 

^^-y IzE 4/0— .Z75- 
Integrating again, we obtain, if f = when /3 = 0^ 

^ IzE 6 

which between the limits of y5 = + and /5 = — gires for the time of 
an oscillation 

^='^5 <^> 

If we substitute the value of E from (2), we have 

from which we obtain 

%tF=I{B-<P)^ (5) 

Equation (5) gives the moment 2rF\t the time of oscillation Tand the 
angle of twist (9 — 0) are observed. The force ^is of course in poundals. 

All these formulas of course hold good ovlj Provided the limit ofelas- 
ticity of CD is not exceeded. 
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9d. Toflnd the density cfthe earth hy the torsion-pendulum. 

The plan of determining the density of the earth by means of the 
^torsion-pendnlnm was first suggested by the Rer. John Mitch^l and 
-^eteented by Mr. C^yendish in 1798. At the 
request of the Astronomical Society of Eng- 
land Mr. Bailey made a new determination 
and pobHf^bed the results of upwards of 2000 
axpmiDents with balls of different weights 
and sizes suspended in a yariety of ways, in 
the Memoirs of the Astronomical Society, 
Vol. XIV. 

The torsion-rod was very slight, so that it 
could be easily twisted. Two small balls Ai , 
Bi of mass m, m were suspended from the 
torsion-rod by a light cross-bar. Two large 
balls E, F of mass Jf, M were placed on a 
platform which turned about a pivot directly under (7, so arranged that 
the centres of mass of the four balls were in the same horizontal plane. 

The masses at E^ F were first placed at right angles to the cross-bar in 
its neutral position AiBx , which was noted. Then the masses at E, F 
were brought quite near to the small masses at Ai, Bi, so that their 
mutu£d attraction caused an oscillation back and forth on each side of 
the neutral position, and the time of oscillation Tand angle 6 — =AiCA^ 
noted. 

We have then from (6) 

2rF = 1(6 - 0)^,. 

But (Vol. II, Statics, pa^ 48) the force of attraction between the 
manes m and Jf is 



15^ = 



flrjy mM 
E ' (P ' 



where M is the radius of the earth and E its mass, and d the distance JlsJS? 
between the centres of mass of the balls at E and ^s. 

SotaBtitating this value of F, we obtain for the mass of the earth 

2grB?T^mM 
^- I(B -• 0)3r«(f • 

If a is the radius of the small balls of mass m at Ai and Bi , and 5 is 
the mass of the cross-bar, the moment of inertia 



and we have 



= 2[mga' + r«)+|r»], 



^s= 



grR'^T^M 



(1^ 



'+^'+6^^ 



\b - 0);r»(f* 



If 6 is the specific mass of the earth and y is the mass of a unit 

4 
volume of water, we have E = -^TtR^ . ey, and hence 



€ = 



^yRi^a^ 



ZgrT^M 



+ r*H- 



6m 



A{B — 0);fW 
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The experiments of Bailey gave e = 5.6747, or the mean density of the 
earth is 5.6747 times that of distilled water at its maximum density. 

Oeneral Formnlas for Eotation about a Fixed Axis.— Let a 
rigid body of mass M rotate about a fixed axis OZ' with the angular 

velocity ooz and the angular acceleration ocg = -— . 

at 

Let C be the centre of mass. Pass a plane through C perpendicular to 

the fixed axis. Then this plane is the plane of rotation and its intersectioii 

O with the fixed axis is the centre of rotation (page 167). 




Take as the origin, the fixed axis as the co-ordinate axis of Z', and 
the other two co-ordinate axes JT', F' in the plane of rotation. 

Let positive rotation be counter-clockwise. Through the centre of mass 
C take the co-ordinate axes CJT, CY, CZ parallel at any instant to OJ', 
0Y\ 0Z\ 

Let the co-ordinates of G with reference to be a;, y, and the co- 
ordinates of any point P of the body in general with reference to be a;', 
y\ z\ and with reference to (7 be a;, y, z. 

In the same way let the components of the velocity of C with reference 

to be t?a? , t?j^ , % = 0, and the components of the velocity of any point P 
of the body m general with reference to be Vx\ Vy\ 'Dz = 0, and with 
reference to G be Vx, Vy, Vz = 0. 

So also let the components of the acceleration of G with reference to 

^fx,/y,fz = 0, and the components of the acceleration of any point P 
of the body in general with reference to be fx\ fy, fz = 0, and with 
reference to G be fx, fy. fz = 0. 

Then we have by reason of our rotation 

a;' = ^ + a;, y' = y + y, z' — z. 

For the components at any instant of the velocity of any point P of the 
body, due to rotation about the fixed axis 0Z\ we have then 



— = «?«.' = — y'mz = — yoaz 

dt 

d^ 
dt 



y^z\ 



= t?«' = 0. 



• • • « 



(1) 



If in (1) we make x and y zero we have the components Vx^Vy^Vz for 
rotation about GZ, If we make x and y zero we have the components 
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Vx, Vy, Vzot the Telocity of the centre of mass due to rotation about 
OZ\ Hence 



dx 

'di 



=z vx = — yooz 



dy 



dz 



, ^^=vy=xoo,, -^ = v,= 0; 



dx — — dy — — dz — ^ 



. (la) 



The components at any instant of the tangential acceleration of any 
point P of the body due to rotation about the fixed axis OZ' are in like 
manner with (1) 

fix = — y'(Xz = — yaz — yocz ; 

fty = xfaz = xaz + xaz ; 
f'tz = 0. 

The components at any instant of the normal acceleration of any point 
Pof the body due to rotation about the fixed axis OZ' are 

fnx = — oc^ooz^ = — xooz^ — xoog^] 
fny = - y'ooz^ = — yooz^ — yco^*; 

Hence the components at any instant of the total acceleration of any 
point P due to rotation about the fixed axis OZ' are 



dt* 



= /'«. =ftx + fnx = ~ y'ocz - (dooz^ 
= — ya« — yocz — XQOz^ — XGOz^\ 



-g^ —fy —f'ty + fny = x'<Xz — y'oo^ 
= xaz + xaz — ycoz^ — yojz^', 



d?2! 



[p = f z — fiz + fnz — 0. 



. . (2) 



dt 

If in (2) we make 5^ and y zero we have the components /a;, fy^fz for 
rotation about CZ, If we make a;, y zero, we have the components /ar, /y, 
fz of the centre of mass C due to rotation about 0Z\ Hence 



d^x 



^y 



d^z 



^fx-—yaz — xooz\ -^r^=fy = xaz-yooz^, -— -=/2 = 0; 



dt' 



dJ'x — 



dt 

d?y ~ - 



dt' 

d?z —. 



dp 



Y^fx^-yO^Z-XODz', --^=fy=Xaz-y0Oz\ 'jTY=fzO.= 



dt 



. (2a) 



smce 



We can obtain (2) and (2a) directly from (1) and (la) by differentiating, 
dooz 



dt 



= az* 



Since CZ passes through the centre of mass, we have 

2mx = 0, Smy = 0, Smz = 0. 



(8) 
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Also, if ffft is the maas of a partiole, 

2mz=z M, (4) 

and 

2m(x^ = y') = /# X moment of inertia for axis CZ , 

2in{x'^ = y'«) = Ji' X " " ** •* " OZ' ^ ' ' ^^^ 






Motion of Centre of MaBS.— From (2) and (2a) we have for the sum of 
the components of all the efeetive foroes (page 108) after redaction by 
(8) and (4) ' 



2mfx = 0. 



(6) 



But by D^Alembert's principle (page 168) the sum of the components of 
the impressed forces in any direction is equal to IJie sum oi the com- 
ponents of the effective forces in that direction. 

Hence, the centre of mass moves at any instant as if all the mass and 
impressed forces were collected at the centre of mass. 

Momentum. — From (1) and (la) we have for the sum of the components 
of momentum of all the particles, after reduction by (3) and (4), 



2mvx = — Myoaz = Mvx ; 

2mvy = MxQQt = Mfoy ; 
2mf}s = a 



(7) 



Hence, the momentum of the body is the same as for all the mass 
collected at the centre of mass. 

Moment of Momentum. — Let ib'mx, Hs'my, AS' mz he the sum of the 
moments of momentum of all the particles about the co-ordinate axes 
OJTj 0Y\ OZ' for any fixed axis of rotation 0Z\ and Htmxi ItSmy, USmz 
for the co-ordinate axes CJT, C7F, CZ. Then we have from (1), after 
reduction by (3) and (5), 

It'mx = 2m{vzy' - Vy'z') = — coz2mafz' = - oazSinxz = Ubmx', ^ 

Ub'my = 2m{VxZ' — Vz'af) = — QOzSmy'z' = — oogSmyz = JgSmy ; [ (8) 

jgs'mz = swKV^— ^«'y') = -^^'fl^' J 

The last of these equations is equation (11), page 171. 
We shall see in the next chapter that at any point of a body there are 
at least three rectangular axes for which we have 

Smx'y' = 0, Smx'z' = 0, Smy'sf = 0. 

These axes are called principal axes for that point. Hence if the 
fixed axis OZ' is a principsd axis, we have, taking the other two principal 
axes as co-ordinate axes, 

flSW = 0,» Us' my = 0, Us'mz = Iz'oOg, 

The resultant moment of momentum is in general 



flS'm = VaS'^mx + Os'^my + »"««, (9) 
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and the direction-cosines of the resultant axis of moment of momentum 
are then 

iiS'mx iis'my JJS'tnz ^^^v 

aSm' ift'm* aS'm ^ ^ 

If the fixed axis OZ' then is a principal cLxiSy the resultant axis of 
moment of momentum coincides unth ths fixed axis. 

Kinetic Energy. — Let v' be the velocity of any particle and v the ve- 
locity of the centre of mass C with reference to (figure, page 190), so 
that 

Then we have, from (1), 

1 1 - - 1 

^mvx^ — -my^ooz^ — myyooz^ + -my^oos?-, 

1 1 - — 1 

-^mvy^ = ^mafooz^ + mx xooz^ + —mafooz^ 

Adding these, we have for the sum of the kinetic energy of all the 
particles 

H' = 2^m/i/^ 

= k(^ +y^o^z^2m — yoDg^Smy +'xoi>z*^fnx + -'09g*2m(af + y*)^ 

or, reducing by (3), (4) and (5), 

£!' = ^M(x' ^y')oo^+-^Izooz^ = ^Iz'Go^. . . . (11) 

This is equation (IV), page 171. 

Moment of the Effective Forces. — Let ItS'/xi Hs'fy^ A'/^be the sums 
of the moments of the effective forces (page 168) about the co-ordinate axes 
OX', 0Y\ 0Z\ Then we have from (2), after redaction by (3), (4) and (5), 

ift'/a: = ^rnifzY — fy'^) = — o^zSmxz + aoz^Smyz ; 

flS'/y = 2fn(fx2^ —fz'x') = — agSmyz — (o^'2mxz\ \ . (12) 

Ht'fz = 2m{fy'x^ -fx'y') = Iz'az. 

The last of these equations is equation (I), page 170. 
"We have (page 191), reducing by (3) and (5), 

2^(f'tzy — f'tyz) = — az2mxz\ 
2rn(ftxZ —f'tzPo) = — az2myz; 
2m(ftyx —f'txy) = /«««. 

These terms in equations (12) therefore give the moments about CJT, 
OT, GZ of the effective tangential forces. We have also from (la), reduc- 
ing by (3), 

Smif'fv^ —f'nyz) = + Qoz^2myz, :Sm(f'nxZ —f'nzx) = -- aoz^^mxz. 
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These terms in exquations (12) therefore give the moments aboat GX, CY 
of the effective deflecting forces. 

If the fixed axis OZ' is a principal axis we have (page 192) 

ms'fx = 0, as'fy = 0, ItS'fz = Izocz. 

External Forces. — If any two points of the body situated upon the 
axis of rotation are fixed the axis is fixed. Conceive then the body to be 
fixed to the axis at two points distant a' and a" from the origin O, and let 
the reactions of these points on the body resolved parallel to the co-ordinate 
axes be respectively Rx, Rv\ Rz and Rx\ Ry", Rz' (see figure, page 190). 

These forces are impressed f(yi'ces{^B^<d 168); but since they are internal 
to the system, consisting of the body and some other body upon which the 
axis rests or to which it is fastened, we call them internal forces. 

All other impressed forces acting upon the body we may then call ex- 
ternal forces. 

Let these other impressed external forces be J^ , J^a , i^i , etc., making 
the angles (cti , fix , yx)^ (ara , /5a , y^), etc., with the co-ordinate axes. Then 
we have for the resultant components of these external forces 



Fx = Fx cos ax + -Fa cos a% + etc. = ^F cos a; 
Fy = Fx cos fix + F^ cos /?a + etc. = 21^ cos y5; 
Fz = Fx cos yx + Fi cos y^ + etc. = 2F cos y. 



(13) 



Moment of the External Forces. — Let Cb'ex^ Hs'ey^ HS'ez be the 
sums of the moments of the external forces about the co-ordinate axes OX', 
OY'^ OZ', and let (Xx\ y/, Zx'), {x^\ ya', z^'), etc., be the co-ordinates of 
the points of application of the external forces J^ , J^a , etc. Then we have 



it' ex = ^Fy' cos y — ^F^ cos fi\ 
it'ey = ^F2^ COS a — 2Fx>' cos y; 
Os'ez = ^Fx' COB fi — 2Fy cos a. 



(14) 



Fressnres on the Fixed Axis. — We have by B'Alembert's principle 
(page 168) the resultant of the impressed forces equal to the resultant of 
the effective forces, or, from (6), 



Fx + Rx' + Rx" = 2mfx' = — Myaz — Mxaog* = J(/i; 

Fy + Ry' + Ry" = Smfy' = Mxuz - Myoo^ = Mf^\ 
F^ + jB/ + R^' = ^}T\fd = 0. 



I 



(15) 



Also taking moments about the co-ordinate axes, we have by D'Alem- 
bert's principle, from (12) and (14), 

^Fy' cos r — ^Fz' cos fi — Ry'a' — Ry"a" 

= it'fx = — OLz^mxz + co^^myz'y 
2F^ cos a — 2Fx' cos y + Rx'a' + Rx"a'' \ (16) 

= as'fy = — (Xz2myz — ooz^2mxz\ 
SFx' cos fi — 2Fy cos a = {KS'fz = Iz'cxz* 



From the last of these equations we can find az , and then from the first 
two and the first two of (15) we can find Rx, Rx'y Ry\ Ry". Tnen 
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Rz and Rz are indeterminate, but their sum is given by the last of equa- 
tions (15). 

If there are no external forces, or if all the impressed forces pass 
through the centre of mass, we have from the last of equations (16) in 
either case ccz = 0, and all terms containing «« in (15) and (16) disappear. 

Kow — MxQOz and — Myooz are the sums of the components parallel to X' 
and Y' of the deflecting forces of the particles and + oo^^my'z' and 
— Goz^^mxfz^ are the moments about X' and F' of^the deflecting forces of 
the particles. 

If OZ' and hence GZ is a principal ascis, we have, taking the other two 
principal axes as the co-ordinate axes X' and Y' (page 192), 2myz = 0, 
2mxz = 0, or the moments of the deflecting forces are zero. 
_^ If the fixed axis passes through the centre of mass, we have in (15) 

^ = 0, y = 0, or the sums of the components of the deflecting forces 

MxQo^ and Myooz^ are zero. 

Hence, if a body rotates about a principal floced axis through the centre 
of mass, there will be no stress on that axis due to the deflecting forces. 

Permajient Axis. — If, then, there are no external forces, or if all the 
impressed forces pass through the centre of mass and a free body rotates 
about a principal axis through the centre of mass, that axis remains un- 
changed in direction in space and the body will always rotate about it with 
uniform angular velocity. For this reason it is called an axis of permanent 
rotation, or the permanent axis. 

If there are no external forces, or if all the impressed forces pass through 
the centre of mass, and a free body rotates about some other axis than the 
principal axis through the centre of mass, the deflecting forces of the par- 
ticles will cause the axis of rotation to change its direction and the body 
will never rotate about the permanent axis. If, therefore, we observe a 
body to rotate a short time about an unchanging axis with uniform angular 
velocity, we infer that it rotated about it from the beginning of the motion, 
that the axis is a principal axis through the centre of mass and that all 
the impressed forces are either zero or pass through the centre of mass. 

Centre of Percussion. — Suppose a single force acting in the plane of 
rotation at right angles to 0(7. Take 0(7 as the axis of X', and let Fy be 
the force, and the distance CA=p. Then 

Fx = 0, Fmj=: 0, Rz' = 0, Rz'' = 0, y = 0, •'* 

g' = 0, a/ = a? + p, y' = 0, cos a = 0, cos y5 
cosy = 0. Hence, from (15) and (16), 



= 0, f' f 

= 1, U! ^ ^ I. 



Rx = Rx' + Rx' = - i/ircoz'; 
i2y = JRy' + RJ' z=z^FyJt Mxaz\ 

ilSVaj = 0, ilS'/y = 0, A'/« = i^y(5+i?) = //a:« = Jf(AC« + ?)a«. 

If fOz is zero, Rx is zero. If we eliminate az from the second and last 
of these equations we obain 

This is the same as equation (3), page 181. For -By = 0, then, we have 
for the centre of percussion, just as on page 181, 

K^ Iz - K^+~X^ Iz 



p=z —=-^ or p + x 



X Mx' X Mx 
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EXAMPLES. 

(The student slioald carefallj check these examples.) 

(1) A prUmatic bar AB falls through a height h, retaining its 
horizontal position untU one end strikes a fixed obstacle D, Pind 
the motion after impact, considering the bodies non-elastic. 

Ans. Let tn, be the mass of the bar, I its length, and u^ the velocitj of the 

centre of mass C at the instant of impact. 

Then in equations (4), (5), (6), page 186, we 
have 

« = 0, 6, = 0, mj =00 = w, + ^« » ^i =0. 

B Hence we have for the velocity of translation 
of AB after impact 



/smm^ 



>^ 



Vt=Ut — U% 



Ku^ 






:, . (1) 



and for the angular velocity about after im- 
pact 



In the present case we have (page 177) ^«^ = To * <uid for the end A strik- 

I I . 

ing p = + — , for the end B striking p = — -^j and t^ = — y 2^A, the minus 

sign denoting motion towards 2>. Hence in both cases of ^ or J? striking 

«a = — J ^^K 

or the motion of G is towards 2>. Also if A strikes 



or if B strikes 



<». = - 2"; ^2i|rA, 



, 3 ^ 



the (-[-) sign denoting counter-clockwise and the (— ) sign clockwise rotation 
about C. 

We can obtain (1) and (2) directly as follows : From page 171 we have 



w, = 



__ moment of momentum __ m^u^p _ u^p 



Also at the instant of impact 



Hence 






(3) 



(4) 
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The momentum after impact is then 

tWa1?« ~ If 8 4- 1^ ~ ^ X^* V «ffn. , • • • . . 
The impulse is 

M^.-u.)=-^=y..m. 

The velocity at any point distant y from C, after impact, is 

•.-y<»» = -;?7fj,(p-») = -^r^.(i>-y). • • . (6) 

'wheie p and y ue poeitive towards A and negative towards B. Hence for A 
striking 

•.-»». = ai-U"^J' 

and for B striking 



t), - y®, = - 



21 




After impact the centre moves in the same vertical with a uniform accelera- 
tion g, while the angular velocity oo remains unchanged. 

(2) An inextermble string is wound around a cylinder and has its 
free end attach&d to a fixed point. The cylinder falls 
through a height h, ana at the instant of impact the 
string is vertical and tangent to the cylinder. iFind the 
motion after impact, 

ur* 2 ur 2 u 

(3) An iron ball of mass mi = 65 pounds moving 
X X with a velocity of 36 ft, per sec. strikes a pine beam of 
uniform rectangular cross-section in the centre line of a 
side, at right angles, at a distance p = If /t. above the centre of 
mass. The mass of the beam is m^ = 842.4 pounds, its length 5 ft. 
and breadth 2 ft. If the beam is at rest, find the 
motion after impact, considering the impact as non- 
elastic, 

Ans. The moment of inertia (page 175) is the same as for 
~- concentrated at a comer. We have then 

"=T[(i-)' + (iy]=^-"«-" or .,. = 2.416. 
Hence, from page 186, the velocity of the ball after impact is 

(m. + mOAC.«+m.p« = ^^^^ ' 2192.3+65xl.75j = ^'^ ^' P®' ^^- 




Di = tt, — 



The velocity of the centre of mass of the beam after impact is 
^'a = 7- — i X — r-i 9 = 2.864 ft. per sec. 
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The angular velocitj of the beam after impact is 



CO, := — 



mipui 



(wi + nh)iCg* + Wip* 



= — 1.712 radians per sec. 



(4) Suppose a wheel and axle composed of hollow disks for the 

wheel and axle and a solid cyl- 
inder for the journal. The radius 
of the wheel is a = 3 ft.j of the 
axle b = 2 ft, of tfCe journal 
r = 1 inch. Let the mass of the 
wheel be W = 5 lbs., of the axle 
A — S Ibs.y of the journal J = 2 
lbs. Let the mornng mass be P 
= 10 lbs. and the mass lifted 
+F = 5 lbs. Let the string be per- 
fectly flexible and disregard its 
mass. Let P start from rest and 
fall for a time t = 5 sec. Discuss 
the motion of the apparatus, tak- 
ing into account the mass of the 
wheel, axle and journal, and the 
friction, the coefficient of kinetic 
friction being m = 0.07. Take 
g = 32^ ft'per-sec. per sec. (Com- 
pare example (7), page 79.) 

Ans. From page 176 we have for axis through the centre of mass C of 
wheel, axle and journal, at right angles to the plane of the wheel, 

W 
Moment of inertia of wheel = ^(a« + 6») = 32.51b. -ft.«; 




<< « i< « 



axle = |:(6« + r«) = 6A " 



a .« « u journal = ^r* 



144 



« 



Hence the moment of inertia of wheel, axle and journal is 

J 

2 



I = f («• + ^') + f(^" + ^') + ^' = ^Hi lb..ft.« 



Let /be the linear acceleration at the circumference of the wheel, and a its 
angular velocity. Then we have 

f 
aa=f or « = ■^, 

and the linear acceleration at the circumference of the axle is 



ha = -/. 
a 

Now, by D*Alembert*s principle, page 168, the impressed forces and the 
reversed effective forces constitute a system of forces in equilibrium. That is, 
the algebraic sum of the horizontal and vertical components must be zero, and 
the algebraic sum of the moments of the forces about any point must be zero. 

The impressed forces are the upward reaction M at the centre C, the down- 
ward weights Pg, Qg, Wg, Ag, Jg of the masses P, Q, and the wheel, axle 
and journal, the friction ^at the circumference of the journal, and the equal 
opposite and parallel reaction — Foi the bearing. The moment of the f ric- 
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tion is then the moment of a coaple -{-F, — J^ or is i^ at any point (page 72, 
Vol. n, Statics). 

The effective forces are iy acting down, ^/acting up and the effective 

a 

forces of the particles of the wheel, axle and joumal. All these effective 
forces are to be reversed in direction. Since U is the centre of mass of the 
wheel, axle and journal, the effective forces of the particles occur in couples, 
and their algebraic sum is zero, and hence the algebraic sum of their com- 
ponents in any direction is zero. The algebraic sum of their moments about 
C is, from page 170, given by 

Ioc = I^= ^(«« + 6«) + ^(6« + r«) + ^r»] / = 12J|f / poundal-ft. 

We have then for equilibrium of the impressed forces and the reversed 
effective forces, taking forces to the right and upwards positive and forces to 
the left and downwards negative, 

-\-F-F=0; (1) 

+ B''Pg-Qg-Wg^Ag-Jg + Pf'-Q^f=0; . . (2) 
and taking moments about C and counter-clockwise rotation positive, 

^Pga+Qgh + Fr + Ia + Pfa+Q^lf=0. ... (3) 
From (2) we have for the pressure upon the bearing 

B = (P+Q + W+ A + J)g-(p~ eM/poundals. 

We can also find ^ as we have in Ex. (7), page 79. Thus, 

Tension on left = Qlg -^ —/J poundals. 



<( (• in#vVt4 — IVy* '^\ <« 



'• right = P(^ -/) 
Hence pressoie on bearing is 



B^(W+A + J)g + Q(g + ^^/j+P{g^n 



or 



B = (P+Q + W+ A + J)g'-(p- e^y poundals. 
The friction for new bearing (page 79) is then 

where fi is the coefficient of kinetic friction and ff is the angle of bearing. 

Inserting this value of F and the value of la in (3), we obtain for the 
acceleration /at the circumference of the wheel (compare Ex. (7), page 79) 

/= ^^ L 1- , (4) 
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U fiiB small, tia fl = fi, and we have for the giyen numerical yalaes 
/ = 0.40186^ = 12.912 ft-per-aec. per aea 
• The acoaleratian of Q is then 

— / = 8.608 ft.-per-8ec. per see. 

The yelodty of P at the end of the time ^ = 5 sec Is 

V =ft = 64.66 ft. per sec, 
and the an^lar yelocitj of the wheel is 

09 = - = 21.52 radians per sec 
a 



The velocity of Q at the end of ^ = « sec. is 

-e = 48.04 ft. per sec 
a 

The pressure B on the bearing is 

B = 22.82426^ poondals = 22.82426 pounds. 
The friction is 

F= fiB = lM21g poundals = 1.6627 pounds. 

The moment of the friction is 

i?V» = 0.1802^ poundal-ft. = 0.18022 pound-ft. 

The moment of the efiective forces of the particles of the wheel, axle and 
journal is 

la = 5.1581^ poundal-ft. = 6.1681 pound-ft. 
The distance 8 described by P is 

f = if«» = 161.4 ft. 



The distance described by ^ is 

■^ = 107.6 ft. 
a 

Tension on right = P(0r — /) = 6.9864^ poundals = 6.9864 pounds. 
• " left = Q(g + -/) = 6.8878^ " = 6.8378 " 

Moment of tension on right = 17.9592 pound-ft. 
" *' " ** left = 12.6756 " 

DifEerence = 5.2836 = Fr + la. 
Work of P = 6.9864 X 161.4 = 966.205 ft.-lbs. = i% - :^. 

* on C = 6.8878 X 107.6 = 681.947 " = Q^s + ^^. 

^a ' 2aV 

Work of friction and on wheel = 284.258 *' 
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Work of friction and on wheel = 284.268 ft.-lbB. 

Work of friction = F^-% = 7.006 ** 

a 



Work on wheel = 277.263 = \ ^oa^ (page 171). 

The power of P (page 49) = ^ = 193.241 ft.-lbe. per sec., or 

198.241 ^ ^^ , 
g^^ = 0.36 horse-power. 

The efficiency of the machine (page 52) is 

_ 681.947 ^ ^^ 
^ " 966.205 - "•^"* 

From equation (3) we see that la -f- Pfa + Q--fiB the sum of the moments 

a 

of the reversed effective forces. From page 174 this is equal to Mfa, where 

Jlf is the reduced mass of P, Q, W, A and f^ reduced to the drcumference of the 

wheel. This reduced nuusNS (page 174) is 

We can then write, instead of (3), 

- iVa + fi^ + i^ + JK^a = 0, 
or 



_(P_^),_L^ 



/=. -^ (5) 

If we substitute the values of Jtf and i^we obtain (4). 

Now Pg is the weight of P, and (^g is the weight of Q reduced to the dr- 

eumference of the wheel, that is, is the weight which acting at the circumference 
would have the same moment as Qg acting where it does. In the same way 

-T-i^is the friction reduced to the drcumferonce of the wheel. 
A 

h r 
Hence Pg — ^g F is the reduced moving force. We have then the 

equation of force (page 2) 

Mf = redu^ied moving force, 
or 

_ reduced moving force 
•^ "" reduced mass ^ ^ 

(6) Suppose a wheel and axle composed of hollow disks for the 
rim or outer circumference C, the hvb H ana the axle A, of a solid 
cylinder for the journal «7, and of four spokes, each spoke S being a 
bar of uhifarm, cross-section. Let the outer radius of C be a = 20 
inches and the inner radius r^ = 19 inches, the outer radius of H be 
ri = 8 inches and the inner radius 6 = 6 inches, the radius of the 
journal J be r = 1 inch. Let the mass of the rim or outer circum- 
ference be C = ^0 lbs., of the hub H = 12 lbs., of the axle A = 10 
lbs., of the journal J=2 lbs., and of each spoke S = 15/4 lbs. Let 
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r 

tfie moving mass &e P = 60 Iha, and the mass lifted Q = 160 lbs. Let 
the string oe perfectly flexible and disregard its mass. Let P start 
from rest ana fall for a time t — S sec. Discuss the motion of the 
apparatus, taking into account the mass of the wheels axlCy journal 
and spokes, and the friction, the coefficient of kinetic friction being 
n = 0.07. Take g = 22^ ft.'per-sec. per sec. 

Ans. The moment of inertia of a 
spoke with reference to an axis throagh 
its centre of mass at right angles to the 
plane of the wheel is (page 175) 




8 ( r, - r» \« 



With reference to a parallel axis 
throagh the centre (7 it is then (page 
L. 178) 

For four spokes we have then the 
moment of inertia for the axis throagh G 
at right angles to the plime of the wheel 



3 



p The reduced mass of the spokes, re- 
daced to the circumference, is then (page 
174) 



8a* \ 2 J ^ a*\ 2 / 
The moment of inertia of the rim is (page 176) 

f («♦ + r,'), 
and the reduced mass of the rim is then 

^(a* + n') = 38.05 lbs. 
The moment of inertia ot the hub is 



^n* + 6^. 



and the reduced mass of the hub is 



2a« 



(ri* + 6«) = 1.6 lbs. 



The moment of inertia of the axle is 



4<»' + ^' 



and the reduced mass of the axle is 



^(6« 4- r«) = 0.4625 lbs. 
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The moment of inertia of the journal is (page 175) 

2 ' 
and the reduced mass of the journal is 

^ = 0.00125 lbs. 
2a* 



The redaced mass of Q is 



«&»__ 



o« 



= 14.4 lbs. 



The redaced mass of P is P =60 pounds. 
Hence the total reduced mass is 

Jf = 60 + 14.4 + 0.00125 + 0.4625 + 1.5 + 38.05 + 7.2125 = 121.62625 lbs. 

From the preceding example we have for the acceleration /of P 

f=- — 5 — (1> 

For the pressure R upon the journal we have, just as in the preceding* 
example, 

22 = (P+ e+ a+4fif+5^+ il + J-jgr - ^P - ^y Pouiidals. 
The friction for new bearing (page 79) is then 

where // is the coefficient of kinetic friction and fi is the angle of bearing. 
Inserting this value of Pin (1), we obtain 



M- -^JP- Q^) 
a sm p\ ^ a J 



If fi is small, sinfi^/S and we have for the given numerical values 

/= 0.09^ = 2.895 ft.-per-sec. per sec. 
The acceleration ot QU then 

— / = 0.8685 ft.-per-sec. ner sec. 

The velodtj of P at the end of the time £ = 3 sec. is 

V =ft = 8.685 ft. per sec, 

and the angular velocitj of the wheel is 

09 = - = 5.211 radians per sec 
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The velocity of Q at the end of ^ = 8 see. Is 

-« = 2.6056 ft. per seo. 

The preesoie i? on the bearing is 

n = 297, 92g poondalfl = 897.82 Ibo. 
The friction is 

F= fiR = 20.8544^ poondals = 20.8544 lbs. 

The moment of the friction is 

Fr = 1.78787(^ poandalft. = 1.787876 lh.4%. 

The angular acceleration is 

a = -^ = 1.787 radians-per-sec. per see. 

The moment of inertia for rim, spokes, hub, axle and journal is 

J = 181.184 lb.-ft.». 

The moment of the effective forces of the particles of rim, spokes, hub^ 
4ale and journal is 

/a= 227.8666 poundal-ft. = 7.0829 Ib.-ft 
The distance » described bj P is 

< = i/J?" = 18.0275 ft. 

The distanc) described bj Q is 

-« = 8.90826 ft. 
a 

Tension on right = I\g —f) = 54.(J^ ponndals = 54.6 lbs. 
" ** left = q{9 + ^) = 164.8?gr " = 164.32 

Moment of tension on right =91.00 lb. -ft. 
*' " *' ** left = 82.16 ** *• 



« 



Difference = 8.84 = i?^ + /a. 



Work of P= 54.6 X 18.0276 = 711.3015 ft.-lbs. =P<- 



^' 



tt 



on C = 164.82 X 3.90825 = 642.2036 " = C^< + ^^' 



a ' %a^g ' 



•• of friction and on wheel = 69.0979 ** 

^* of friction = 2?'- « = 13.5841 " 

a 



Work on wheel = 55.5188 " = y ^« (page 171). 
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711.8015 



The power of P (page 49) = — -^ = 287.1005 ft.-lb8. per sec., or 



287.1005 
550 



= 0.43 horse-power. 



The efficiencj of the machine (page 52) is 

642.2036 
711.3015 



€ = 



= 0.98. 



(6) A hollow circular disk whose outer radius is a\ , inner radium 
hi and thickness ti revolves about an aods perpendicular to its plane. 
Find the thickness t% of an equivalent disk whose outer radius is a^ 
and inner radius &a. 

Ans. For any angular velocity on or acceleration a we must have 

IiQooT Iia=zIiOO or I^a, 

That is, J, = J,. But (page 176) 

7i = ifi(a,« + 6i«) = dTttiiai^ - 6»«)(ai« + 6,«) = dieti{ai* - 6i*), 
where d is the density or mass of a unit of volume. In the same way 

/, = 8iett(ai^ — 6a<). 

ai* - 6i* 



Hence 



*» = 



a,* - 6a^ 



ti. 



(7) A sphere of radius r rotates about the axis YTat a distance 
a. Find the height d of an equivalent cylinder of radius of base r 
whose a,xis is parallel to YY at a distance b. 

Ans. The moment of inertia of a sphere whose mass is Mi about any diam- 

2 
eter is (page 176) L = — ifir*. The moment of inertia of a cylinder of mass Jf*^ 



/ — 

about its axis is (page 175) Mt -^ . With reference y 
to the axis TT we have then 

J,' = ^Mii^ + Mia\ 7/ = mX + MJ>K 
2 

Hence we have 



But if 8 is the density, 

,^ 467tr* , ,, ». «, 
Ml = — s— and Jf, = 8ier*d. 






e 



3 
Hence 



15 r« + 86» ' 



(1> 



If the cylinder and sphere rotate about the axis TT without turning oa 
their own axes, they can be treated as particles, and we have 

// = Mia\ Ja' = M^bK 
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If the cylinder and sphere have the angular velocity or acceleration go or a 
about their own axes and the angular velocity or acceleration 00' or a' about 
YY, either in the same or opposite directions, then we have 

O 2 



or 






Hence 



'' = i5'" 



8 2r*(» ± 5a«aj' 



r*<» ± 26*<» 



I f 



^ 8 2r»a ± 5a«a' 

or a = — r • :: — . 

15 r^a ± 26«a' 



(2) 



If the bodies are rigidly connected with the axis YY we have go = g/ or 
a=a' in the same direction, and obtain equation (1). If the bodies do not 
turn on their own axes go and a are zero, and we have 



d = 



8_ 
15 



6a* 
2b* 



4ra* 



If the bodies turn about their axes with the same angular velocity or accel- 
eration, as about YY, but in the opposite direction, we mive 



d = 



8 8r«- 5g* 
15^ * T*-2b*' 



(8) Upon a vertical hollow axle whose outer radius is ri and 
inner radius rt, and length Z, there is fixed a circular disk of radius 
a, at right angles to the axle. Under the action of a force the 
angular velocity (»i is attained. If now the force ceases to act, find 
(a) the time of coming to rest; (6) the number of revolutions in that 
time, 

Ans. Let the mass of the axle be A, and of the disk D. Then the moment 

of inertia of the axle is (page 176) 

and the moment of inertia of the disk is 

The total moment of inertia is then 

/= A(^.« + r,»)+ y(«' + r.«). 

The pressure on the axle is (D -f* ^9 poundals. The moment of the 
friction for hollow flat pivot is then (Vol. II, Statics, page 198) 




M=^Mn + A)g 






where /* is the coefficient of kinetic friction. 
If a is the angular retardation, we have then 



la =z M, or a = -=:-. 
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The angalar velocitj at the end of any time t is then 

GO = GOi — at. 
The time of coming to rest is then 

The number of radians described in the time t is 

' 2 ' 2Jf 



The number of revolutions is then 






(9) Mnd the mass of a fly-wheel for a given angular velocity, 
length of crank and applied force. 

Ans. Let the greatest angular velocity be oo^, the least gji, and let go be the 
mean angular ve " 



greatei 
Jocity, 



and let the difference of go^ 



GO 



and a 1 be — . Then we have 
a 

OOt + OOi ^ GO 

00 = 5 and — = CO, — coi, 



and hence 



00 , 00 



. . (1) 




PHne 



Let the length of crank be r = OB^ and the connecting-rod be very long 
compared to r, so that the constant force P exerted by the connecting-rod may 
be considered as practically acting always in the same vertical direction. Let 
Q be the resistance at the end B of the crank. 

When the crank has turned through the ane^le AOB = e from the dead 
point A, the work of P is Pr(l — cos e), and the work of the resistance is 
Qr€. If then the angular velocity at A is ooi and at B, 00^, and /is the 
moment of inertia of the fly-wheel, we have for P and Q in pounds 



— /(coa* — coj') = Pr{l — cos 6) — Qr€. 



(3) 



In every complete revolution the work of P and Q must be equal. We 
have then for a complete revolution, 
{a) for single-acting engine 



2rP = 2ierQ, or Q=-P= 0.3188P ; 

7t 



(p) for double-acting engine 



4rP = 27trQ, or Q = -P = 0.6366P. 

7t 



(8) 



(4) 



(a) Single-aeting Engine. — At any point B we can resolve Pinto a normal 
component along OB and a tangential component P sin e, which causes change 
of motion. At the dead point A this component is zero and increases up to a 
point B for which it is equal to Q. We find the corresponding value of the 
angle AOB = €1 then from 

P sin ei = C = 0.3183P, or e, = 0.103 n = 18' 33' 36.5". 
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From B, P sin € increases up to the point O, and from this point again 
decreases to tlie point B*, where it is again eqaal to Q, and we have the 
corresponding yalae of the angle AGS' = €% from 

P sin 6, = Q = 0.8188P. or e, = 0.897 ir =r 161* 36' 28.5". 

From ^, P sin € decreases to the dead point D, where it is again zaxx 
The motion is then accelerated from B to ^, since between these points 
P sin € is greater than Q. Between A and B and B* and 2> it is retarded. 
The an^lar velocity is then least at B and greatest at B', and then decreases 
to its minimum value at B again. 

If the crank moves a flv- wheel the moment of inertia of which is I, we 
have then the increase of kinetic energy from BtoB* equal to the work done, 
or for the distance BCB* and P and Q in pounds and r in feet 



— 7(<»,* — <»i«) = 2rP cos 6, — Qr{fC — 26i). 



(5) 



If we substitute in (5), Q = — P from (8), we have 



!-/(<».« -<»,«) = iv( 



a cos e, - 1 + ?^y 



(6) 



Substituting €i = 0.108 jr, cos €i = |^1 — sin* €i = 0.948 and the values 
of 071 and <»a from (1), we obtain 



/ = 



1.102Prag 



Q9> 



or 



-. 2.20^Prg 

J. ^ ' 5 «• 



(7) 



From (7) for a given force Pin pounds, length of crank r in feet and range 

00% -\- OOi 

of angular velocity ooi and oo%, or ratio a = -^ ■ r, we can find the mo- 
ment of inertia lot the fly-wheel and can then design it. 

(b) Double-acting Engine. — ^At the point B we have, 
as before, from (4) 




Hence 



Psine, = Q = 0.6866P. 

e, = 0.2196 7t - 89' 82' 19.6". 



From B to B' then the motion is accelerated as 
before, and the angular velocity is oot at Baud gd* at B", 
From B' to B" the motion is retarded to ooi , from B" to 
B'" accelerated to coa, and from B*" to B retarded to ooi. 
We have tlien as before, for P and Q in pounds and r in feet, 



2g 



i(<»,« - oOi*) = 2Pr cos e, - Qr{n: - 2e,). 



Substituting as before, we obtain 

y_ 0.4210Pr ay 

tin* 



/ = 



0M2Prg 



(8) 
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We can call 



a = 



09 



<»« + tt>i 

2(Oi7a — ooi) ""(»» — <tfi 



the coefficient of steadiness. The greater a is taken, the less the difference 
GOa — G01 of the limiting velocities, and the steadier the action. Ordinarily a 
is taken at from 80 to 100, according to the steadiness desired. 

If ^ is the horse-power of the engine and n the number of revolutions per 
minute, we have for single-acting engine 



2Pm 
33000 

For double-acting engine 

^000 



= H, or Ft* = 



= jH; or iV = 



16500g 
n 



S250H 
n 



Thus for a double-acting engine of 25 horse-power making 32 revolutions 

per minute, and a = 64, we have oo = — ^ — radians per sec. From (8), 

ou 

taking ^ = 32 ft.-per-sec. per sec. 

/= 494900 lb..ft.« 

If the outside radius of the fly-wheel is ri =6 ft. and the inside radius is 
ra = 5.5 ft., we have, if we disregard the spokes, 

/ = J/(r,« -f ra«) = 494900, or M = 7470 lbs. 

If we take the density of iron, 480 lbs. per cubic foot, the thickness of the 
rim t, we have 

if = 480 X 2icrit(ri - ra) = 7470, or t = 0.8 ft. 

(10) A homogeneous prismatic bar AB constrained to rotate 
about a fixed a/xis at A receives a direct impact from 
a sphere whose mass is Wi and velocity ui. Find the 
angular velocity coa of the bar and the velocity Vi of 
the sphere after impact if the bodies are perfectly 
elastic, 

Ans. Let the mass of the bar be ma and k^^ the square of 
its radius of gyration with reference to the axis at A. Also 
let a% be the distance AB, 

Then from equations (4) and (3), page 183, 



•A 

8 



OiJa = — 



2mia%Ui 



Wifla' -+- muKt 



'8» 



^» = r~i 775^1* 



C 



;^ 



(11) In the preceding example let there be no fixed axis. Find 
where the impact must take place in order that me initial velocityi 
at the end A may he zero, 

Ans. At the centre of percussion (page 180). Hence if (7 is the centre of 
mass, K% the radius of gyration with reference to the axis through Ay CA = s 

and CB = p, we have p = — . 

s 

We obtain the same result from equations (5), (6), page 186. 

Thus from (5), since Ut = 0, 6a = 0, 

I, _ (1 + e)miK^'*Ui 
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and from (0) 

i0, rr — 



Now since for origin at A and AC coinciding with axis of T,v%-=^ «fl0s, 
we have 

sp = K-.'V- or p = . 

We see then that the position of the point of impact is independent of the 
magnitude of the impulse and whatever the value of e, that is, whether the 
bodies are elastic or inelastic. 

If the point of no initial velocity is at a distance d from C, we have 

Vt — (loo z= 0, or dp = — K*» or p = --. 

d 

(12) A horizontal uniform disk is free to revolve about a vertical 
CLxis through its centre. A man walks around on the outer edge. 
Find the angular distance passed over by the rnxxn and disk when 
he has walked once round the circumference, 

Ans. Let if be the mass of the man and D the mass of the disk, and r its 
radius. Then / = ^-r*. 

Let a be the angular acceleration of the disk and F the force exerted on 
the circumference. Then (page 170) 

_Ff^_ 2Fr^ _ 2F 

If ai is the angular acceleration of the mass, we have F= Mrai, and hence 

a = —a.. 

The angular distance of the disk is ^a^ and of the mass ^ocit^, and when 
the mass arises at the initial point we have 

Inserting the value of ai, we have for the angular distance of the mass 



2"*" " D + 2M' 
and for the angular distance of the disk 

1 ,5 ^nM 



3 D + 2Jf • 

(13) Let a body of mass M on the horizontal arm AB be free to 
rotate about the vertical axis ED. Let the body be acted upon by a 
horizontal force F of constant magnitude always at right angles to 
AB at the distance AB = r. Let the distance AC of the centre of 
mass C from the axis be d. Find the number of turns which the 
body will make about the axis DE in the time t. 
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Ans. Let K be the principal radius of gyration of the body with reference 



to the axis through U parallel to DE^ and k* the 
Tadius of gyration with reference to the axis DE, 
Then (page 176) 

K'^ z= K^ '\- CP, 

Then (page 170) we have for the angular accel- 
eration 



a = 



MlK^ + d^y 




If 9 is the angular distance, we have Q = -^at*, or 

<9 



B = 



Frt' 



2M{K^ + d*) * 
The number of complete rotations will then be 



B 



FrP 



^ " a;r "" 47tM(K^ + cP) ' 



If the body is a sphere 2 feet in diameter, weighing 100 lbs,, the 
centre 5 ft, from the aocia, and Fisa force of 25 lbs. at the end of a 
lever 8 feet long, find the number of turns in 5 minutes, (g = 32 ft- 
jper-sec, per sec,) 



25^ X 8 X 800* 7200000 __ „ 

Ans. n = TK r = —TTHi — = lo4o :r:r:: turns. 



4;rxl00f|+25^ 



127;r 



45 
399 



The time necessary to make one turn is 



_ a/*'^ X 100 (| + 25] ^ 



26gxS 



23 sec. 



(14) A sphere whose mass is m rests upon the rim of a horizontal 
disk of mass D, A perfectly flexible string passes round the disk 
and over a pulley and has a mass P attached to its lower end. Dis- 
regarding friction and the mass of the pulley and string, find the 
distance described by P in the time t, 

Ans. Let B be the radius of the disk and r the radius of the sphere. 

If the sphere moves with the disk as if it 
were part of it, i.e., rotates about the axis 
ab in the same time that it rotates about the 
parallel axis AB, we have the moment of 
inertia of the sphere with reference to the 
axis ABj pages 173 and 176, 

2 

In this case we have for the angular ac- 
celeration about AB 

PgR 




2 B 
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Hence the acceleration / of P is 

/ = «« = ^— o^-T— n (1) 



m 



(■+lF)+f 



The distance described by P is then 



*»(•+£) +^' 



If the sphere does not rotate about the aacie db, as when, for instance, it is 
hongfroni the rim, we may consider it as a particle, and its moment of inertia 
is wJ?. We have then 

FgR 

a = 






or 



and 



/= 


Pff 


1 ^ 


A ^^ 


Pfff 


— 


im + D' 



(2) 



In either case, if we take the reduced mass (page 174), we have 

Reduced mass X / = moving force. 

If the sphere has an angular acceleration ai not equal to a about ab in the 
positive direction (counter-clockwise), we have for the moment of the force 

2 
causing this rotation, rwr'ai. Hence, by D'AIembert's principle (page 168), 

PgB — — mr'ai — ml?a — —B^a= 0, 

or 

2 

o 

(15) A disk of mass D is free to rotate about a horizontal axis 
AB. A perfectly flexible string passes round the disk and has a 
mass P attached to its lower end. Find the distance described by P 

in t seconds, neglecting friction and the mass 

of the string. 

I V \ A i^r . Pg 




V "" 2P + D' ^ "" r " 2Pr + i>r' 
Puf" 



n = 



2n "" 27r(2P + Dyr ' 
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(16) A disk of mass D has a motion of translation u and of rota- 
tion € in its oum plane, when suddenly any point of the disk becomes 
fixed. Find the angular velocity oo aoout the fixed point. 

Ans. Let p be the perpendicalar distance between the fixed point P and the 
direction of motion of translation u at the instant when P becomes fixed, and d 
the distance between P and C. 

Then the moment of inertia of the disk with 
reference to the axis through P, if K is the prin- 
cipal radius of gyration, is 

D(^ + €P). 
and the moment of momentum is 

Dtc*€ + Bup, 
We have then (page 171) 

__ Dk^€ + Dup _ K*€ ■+- up 

(17) A sphere of mass m and raditis r has an angular velocity e 
nnd contracts until its radius is nr. Find the final angular 
velocity oo. 

Ans. By the principle of conservation of areas (page 142) the moment of 
momentum is constant Hence 

2 2 1 

^-mr'e = -^mwV<», or oo = —r-e*, 
5 5 w* 

The initial kinetic energy of rotation is (page 171) 



and the final kinetic energy of rotation is 

1 1 r* 

5 5 n* 



The gain of kinetic energy of rotation is then 



This gain of kinetic energy must be at the expense of potential energy 
<page 87). 

[(18) In the preceding example find the loss of potential energy due to 
contraction. 

Ans. Let m' be the mass of a particle on the surface of the sphere. The 
attraction between the spheie and this particle is (Vol. II, Statics, page 47) 

^1^" Mr* * 

where B is the radius and M tne mass of the earth, and g the acceleration of 
gravity at the earth's surface. 

The attraction for any point within the sphere varies directly as the distance 
from the centre. Hence at a distance p from the centre the attraction is 

Mr* ' r' 
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During contraction the attraction is inversely as the square of the distance 
from the centre. Hence the attraction at a distance jb of a particle originally 
atpis 

tn'mlPgp p* 
Mr* V • 

The loss of potential energy of the particle is then 



Mr* 






spheri 
shell i 



The mass of a unit of volume of the sphere is j . The Yolnme of a 

herical shell of radios p is 4np*dp. Hence the mass of an elementary 
" is 

Substituting this, we have for the loss of potential energy of an elementary 
shell 



The total loss of potential energy is then 






'-MJ3 = wm ••••«> 



This loss of potential energy must be converted into kinetic energy (page 
87). 

We have just seen in the preceding example that the gain of kinetic 
energy of rotation is 

r'^^'C"^) (^> 

Hence if (1) is greater than (2), the difference must be converted into heat 
energy. The energy converted into heat is then 

!!^^Jl[9mB>gn - Mr*€\l + n)] (8> 

If we divide by g, we have this energy in ft. -lbs. Jf we then divide by J, 
the mechanical equivalent of heat, we obtain the number of heat units. We 
have then for the number of heat units generated 

No. of heat units = ^1^ [smR'n - t^^L+jO 1 , 

If d is the density of the sphere and y is the density of water, the mass of 
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a volome of water equal to the sphere is — m. If o* is the specific heat of the 
sphere and 2^ the nnmber of degrees rise of temperature, we have 



Henoe 



No. of heat units = — mT, 

r 



yd - n) r _ Jfr»e«(l + 7.)n 




(19) The moment of inertia of the shaft OiB with reference to its 
aonis of rotation is mi/ci* = 40000 Ib.-ft.^ and that of the trip-hammer 
BOq with reference to its axis 
of rotation is mnK% = 150000 Z6.- 
fp The arm OxB of the shaft 
is ai = 2 ft, and that B0% of the 
hammer is aa = 6ft The an- 
gular velocity of the shaft he- 
fore impa^ct IS €i = 1.05 radiants 
jper sec. Find the velocity after 

tmpact and the loss of energy at each impact, supposing both 
boaies inelastic. 

Ans. (page 182). The angular yelocity of the shaft after impact is 

4 AK 4 X 1.05 X 150000 ^„.. ,, 

^ = ^'^- ^tooooxa6 + i50ooox4 =^-^^^^^^^»P^^ 

The angular velocity of the hammer after impact is 

6 X 2 X 1.05 ^ ..„ ,. 

ODi = — =z = 0.247 radians per sec. 

51 

The loss of energy at each impact is (page 171) in foot-poundals 

In foot-pounds we have then 

—^ — ei* 2: — <»i" ^ — coa' = 201.63 foot-pounds. 

2g 2g 2g ^ 

(20) A ballistic pendulum v)eighing 30000 lbs. is set in oscillation 
by a 6-Z6. ball^ ana the angular displacement is 15°. If the distance 
s of the centre of mass from the axis is 5 ft. and the distance aa 
of the point of impact below the axis is 5,5 ft, and the number of 
oscillations per minute is n = 40, find the velocity of the ball, 

A i iQt^ 3006 120 X 32.2 X 5 . ^.^ .qoq ^^ 

Ans. (page 185). -w, = -^ . 40 x 3.1416 X 5.5 ^^^ ^ "^ ^' ^^' 

(21) An iron ball of mass mi = 65 lbs, strikes with a velocity of 
U\ = 36 ft. per sec, a beam of wood of rectangular cross-section 
whose mass is m^ = 842.4 lbs. at a distance p = If ft. above the 
centre of mass C. The length of the beam is 5 ft. and the thickness 
2 ft. Find the velocity of the ball after impact, also the velocity of 
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the centre of mcLseCand the angular velocity of the beam, regarding 
the bodies as inelastic, 

Ans. (page 185). The square of the semi-diagonal is 

(^)'h-(I)" = '-'- 

Hence the moment of inertia of the beam (page 175) is 




and 



Ifu 



i»«ic« = ~! X 7.85 = a085.8 



K « = ^ X 7.25 = 2.4ie. 
o 



Hence the velocity of the ball after impact is 

« ofl 8g X 2086.2 

* "" 907.4 X 2.416 + 65 X 1.75» 

The velocity of the centre of mass is 

86 X 65 X 2.416 



= 5.864 ft per sec. 



« = 



907.4 X 2.416 + 65 X 1.75» 
The angular velocity is 

36 X 65 X 1.75 



= 2.864 ft. per sec 



09 = — 



907.4 X 2.416 + 65 X 1.75» 



= — 1.712 radians per sec 



CHAPTER 11. 



MOMENT OF INERTIA. 



DETERMINATION OF MOMENT OF INERTIA. RADIUS OF GYRATION. REDUC- 
TION OF MOMENT OF INERTIA. MOMENT OF INERTIA FOR A LINE. FOR 
A PLANE AREA. FOR A POINT. ELLIPSOID OF INERTIA. PRINCIPAL 
AXES. MINIMUM MOMENT OF INERTIA. EQUIMOMENTAL CONES. REDUC- 
TION OF PRODUCT OF INERTIA. EQUIMOMENTAL BODIES OR SYSTEMS. 
MOMENTS AND PRODUCTS OF INERTIA OF BODIES. 

Moment of Inertia of a Body. — ^We have already seen in the 
preceding chapter (page 172) the part played by the moment of 
inertia in rotary motion. In the present chapter we shall show how 
to determine the moment of inertia. 

We may define the moment of inertia of a body with reference 
to any point, line or plane as the sum of the products obtained by 
multipq/ing the mass of each element of the body by the square of 
its distance from that pointy line or plane. 

If m is the mass of an element ana r its distance from any point, 
line or plane, then the moment of inertia is 



' = / mr*. 



The determination of the moment of inertia of a body is then a 
mere problem of integration. 

We denote the moment of inertia with reference to the centre 
of mass, or a line or plane through the centre of mass, by J; with 
reference to any other point, line or plane by J'. 

Radius of Gyration.— The radius of gyration of a body with ref- 
erence to any point, line or plane is that distance at which, if the 
entire mass m of the body were concentrated in a single particle, 
the moment of inertia would be the same as for the body itself. 

We denote the radius of gyration with reference to the centre of 
mass, or a line or plane through the centre of mass, by k. For any 
other point, line or plane we denote it by k' 

We have then 

r = Mk^, I = Mk\ 

or 






K-'* = TT-. K- = 
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Bedaotion of Moment of Inertia.— We have already found (page 
173) the theorem of moment of inertia for parallel axes, viz., 

or, the moment of inertia of a body with reference to any line is 
equal to the moment of inertia with reference to a parallel line 
through the centre of mass, plus the product of the mass of the 
body by the square of the distance between the two lines. 

if therefore we know I and d, we can find J', or conversely, if 
we know I' and d, we can find J. 

We have then also 

K-'* = K* + d\ 

Evidently the moment of inertia with reference to any line through 
the centre of mass is less than for any parallel line, and the radius 
of gyration with reference to any line through the centre of mass is 
less than with reference to any parallel line. 

Moment of Inertia with Beference to a Line.— Let OZ be any line 
and ZOY, ZOX, any two rectangular planes passing through that 

line. Then for any particle of a body 
of mass m whose co-ordinates are x, 
Y y, Zj we have the moment of inertia 

with reference to OZ 

mr* = maf + my\ 

Summing the moments of inertia 

for all the particles of the entire 

X body, we have for the moment of 

inertia of the body with reference to 

the line OZ 

2mr^ = 2ma^ + Smy', 

But 2mr^ is the moment of inertia of 
the body, i*«, with reference to the line OZ, and Smx* = Izy\ 2my^ 
= Tzx , are the moments of inertia of the body with reference to the 
planes ZO Y and ZOX, Hence 




-I'z = ^ 2W + I' 



zx , 



or, the moment of inertia of any body with reference to a line is 
equal to the sum of the moments of inertia for any two rectangular 
planes passing through that line. 

CoR. For any plane area as YOX, we have 

JL'z = I X + JLy y 

or, the moment of inertia of any plane area with reference to a line 
perpendicular to the plane is equal to the sum of the moments of in- 
ertia for any two rectangular tines in the plane through the foot of 
the perpendicular. 

Moment of Inertia with Beference to a Point.— Let O be any point, 
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OZ any line through that point, and YOX a plane through the 
point perpendicular to the line. 

Then for any particle of a body 
of mass m whose co-ordinates are 
^> y^ ^» we have for the moment of 
inertia with reference to O 

mr* = mx* + my^ + mz*. 

Summing the moments of iner- 
tia for all the particles of '^the entire 
body, we have for the moment of 
inertia of the body with reference 
toO 

2mr^ = 2inx* + 2my^ + 2mz^. 

But 2mr^ = L' is the moment 
of inertia of the body with reference to the point O, and Smx* = 
I'zvi 2my* = I'zx, 2mz'^ = I'xy, are the moments of inertia of the 
body wim reference to the co-ordinate planes. Hence 




But we have just seen that Fzy + I'zx = /'«. Henco 

Jo' = Iz' -H J-'xy* 

Hiat is, the moment of inertia tioith reference to any point is eqrml 
to the sum of the mmtnenta of inertia for any three rectangular 
planes through that point; 

Or, is equal to the sum of the momsnts of inertia for any line 
through the point and a plane through the point at right angles to 
this line, ^ 

Ellipsoid of Inertia.— The ellipsoid of inertia gives the relations 

existing between the moments 
of inertia of a body with refer- 
ence to all lines passing through 
any given point. 

Let this point be the origin 
O, let m be the mass of any 

S article of a body whose co-or- 
inates are a?, y, z, with refer- 
ence to any assumed system of 
rectangular axes through O, 
and let OR be any line through 
the origin, making the angles 
a, fi, y with the axes. Let r be 
the perpendicular from m on 
this line, then we have 

r' = a?' + ^* -h 2?* — (a? cos a + y cos y5 -F 2? cos yf. 

We have then for the moment of inertia of m with reference to 
the line OR 

mr" = m[a^ + 2/' 4- 2?' — (a? cos or 4- 2/ cos /? -F 2; cos yY]. 





A 
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Summing the moments of inertia for all the particles of the en- 
tire body, we have, since 

cos' a + cos' ft + cos' r = 1» 

for the moment of inertia of the body with reference to the line 
OR 

2mr* = 2m [(a?" + y* + «')(cos' a + cos' fl + cos' r) 

- (x cos a + y cos fi •{• z cos y)']. 
Multiplying and reducing, 

Smr* = Sm{y* + «') cos' a + 2m{af + zt) cos' fi 

+ 2m(af + y*) cos' y — 22myz cos fi cos y 

— 22mxz cos a cos y — 22mQcy cos a cos A 
But (page 218) 

2m{y^ + 2;') = Zr', 2m{pi^ + «') = Jy', 2m{Qi^ + y*) = J*', 

are the moments of inertia of the body with reference to the axes 
of X, F, and Z, and 2mr^ = J ' is the moment of inertia of tiie body 
with reference to the line OR. 

Using this notation we have then 

I' = Ix cos* a + ly cos' p + Iz cos' y — 22myz cos fi co& y 

— 2^ma72? cos a cos y — 22mxy cos a cos fi,. (1) 

Let ilf be the mass of the body and k^, kx^ Ky\ kz be the radii of 
gyration of the body with reference to the line OR and the axes of 
3l, F, Z, respectively. Then 

I' = Mk'^ Ix = M if«", Jy = MKy'\ I^ = ilf AC/«, 

and equation (1) can be written 

2 

k'« = Ka?' COS* a + ify " cos' fi + K"*" COS' p' — j^myz cos )5 cos y 

2 2 

— ~ 2mxz cos a cos ^^ — -jjt^ 2mxy cos a cos i^. (2) 

Now suppose we lay off a distance 0P= I from O along the line 
OR and make 

where p is any arbitrary length we please, and let x\ y\ z' be the 
co-ordinates oi the point P. Then whatever the assumed value of 
p, we have 

x' = 1 COS a = —7- cos a, or cos a = — =- ; 

p' k'is' 

y' = Z COS fi = -j^ COS /?, or COS )5 = — ^- ; 

p' /c'^' 

2J' = i COS y = — COS p', or COS ;^ = - , -. 

p p 



. . (8) 
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Substituting these values ii 

~ of' + ^ V"+ ^ Z" : 



PEINCIPAX AXES. 



, (2), -we obtain 



'f "■ + ^' r + 'y"- - '^. (SmWiC^ 



iQuation 
?V = p 



-^ (Smxz)xfz- - -^ {Smxyyxy = 1. 



(4) 



= Ixx" + J,y'« ■ 



- 2(Smyz)y'z' 

— 2{Sinxz)x'z' - 2{2mxy)x'y'. (5) 
That is, if we lay off on every line OR through the origin a distance 
I = —r , where the distance p may have any arbitrary value, all the 
points P thus deterviined loill lie in the surface of an ellipsoid. 

This ellipsoid is called tlae ellipsoid of inertia of the point O, be- 
cause the square of the reciprocal of any one of its semi-diameters 

[p = ~i'] multiplied by the mass M of the body, is proportional to 

the moment of inertia (Mk"} of the body with reference to the coin- 



roof 

mnt O. 



2Dxi 






Mp' 



Expressions of the form Smr^r, . where r-i, rt are the distances 
of an elementary mass m from two planes, are called wovients of 
deviation or products of inertia. We adopt the latter term and de- 
note them by D. Thus Smxy = Dry is the product of inertia inith 
reference to the XT axes. In like manner Smi/z = D;,, and Svizx 
= Da are the products of inertia with reference to the yz and zx 
axes respectively. 

The equation of the ellipsoid of inertia for any poiat can then 
be written 

a „ 'i on on on 

z'af = 1. (6) 

WhenthepointOia the origin for any assumed set of rectangular 
co-ordinate axes, x', y", z" are the co-ordinatea of any point of the 
ellipsoid for these axes; kx k„\ k, are the radii of gyration of the 
body with reference to the axes of X, Y, Z respectively; Dxy, Dyz, 
Dzx are the respective products of inertia with reference to the xy, 
yz, and zx aies; M is the mass of the body, and p is any assumed 
constant length. 

Principal Axes.— The point O is the centre of the ellipsoid. The 
axes of figure OA, OB, OC of the 
ellipsoid are called the principal axes b 

at the point O, and the moments of 
inertia of the body with reference to 
these principal axes are called the 
principal moments of inertia at the 
point O. 

These principal moments of iner- 
tia must evidently include the great- 
est and least of all the moments of 
inertia at the point O, the least corre- 
sponding to the longest senoi- diameter OA, and the greatest to the 
shortest semi-diameter OC. 

For any point O, then, there must evidently be at least one set 
of rectangular axes, OA, OB, OC, which are principal axes. 
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Now the equation of an ellipsoid referred to its centre and axes 
has the form 

Ax'^ + By'^ 4- Cz:^ = 1. 

Comparing with equation (6), we see that the equation of the 
ellipsoid of inertia takes this form when 

Dxy = ^mocy = 0, Dyz = ^myz = 0, Dxm = 2mzx = 0, (7) 
in which case it becomes 

Kx"x" 4- Ky'^y* + Kz'^Z" = P\ (8) 

where Kx\ Ky\ kz are the principal radii of gyration with reference 
to the principal axes. Equations (7) are therefore the eqvxiUona of 
condition for principal axes. 

If any two of these conditions, as for instance 

Dxy = 2mxy = 0, Dpz = ^myz = 0, 

are fulfilled, the equation of the ellipsoid of inertia at any point 
becomes 

We see from this equation that for any given values of z\ x', we 
have two equal values of y' with opposite signs. Hence the surface 
of the ellipsoid is sjrmmetrical witn respect to the zx plane, and 
hence the axis of Y is a principal axis at the origin. 

Conversely , if a line is a principal axis at one of its points, 
then taking this point as origin and the line as axis of Y, the 
conditions 

Dxy = Smocy = 0, Dyz = 2myz = 

must be satisfied. 

We see, moreover, that if a line is a principal axis at one of its 
points as O, it will not in general be a principal axis at £«iy other 
of its points. For, taking the line as axis of Y and O as origin, we 
must nave Smocy = and 2myz = 0. If now we take some other 
point on the line at a distance a from O as origin, if the line is a 
principal axis for this point also we must have 

2mx(y — a) = 0, 2mz(y — a) = 0, 

which can only be the case when Smx = and 2mz = 0, that is, 
when the line passes through the centre of mass. 

Hence, a line cannot be a principal axis at more than one of its 
points, unless it passes through the centre of mass; in the latter 
case it is a principal axis at every one of its points. 

The ellipsoid for the centre of mass is called the central ellipsoid 
of inertia. 

From equations (1) and (2) we have also for the equation of the 
ellipsoid of inertia at a point O, referred to its principal axes, 

r = Ix' cos' a + ly cos'' p + Iz cos' r- • • • • (9) 
K'^ = Kx^ cos'2 ct + Ky'^ cos' p + fiz^ cos' y. . . . (10) 
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That is, the moment of inertia of a body with reference to any 
line ia emial to the aum of the products obtained by multiplying the 

frincipal momenta of inertia for any point of the line, respectively, 
u the aquarea of the cosines of the angles which the line makes vnth 
the principal axea at that point. 

In finding the ellipsoia of inertia for a body at any point, con- 
aideratione of aym/mefry are often of assistance. 

ThuB if a body has a plane of symmetry, then taking this plane 
as the j/z-plane and a perpendicular to it at any point as the axis of 
X, we have for any given values of y, z, two equal values of x with 
contrary signs. Hence Smxz = and ^mxy = 0, whatever the 
position of the other two co-ordinate planes. 

Therefore, any perpendicular to a plane of ayjiimetry is a prin- 
cipal axis at its poirA of intersection with the plane; and a per- 
pendicular to a plane of aymmetry at the centre of mass ia a prin- 
cipal axis at every one of its points. 

If the body haa two planes of symmetry at right angles to each 
other, then taking one as the yz-plane and the other as the za;-plane 
and their intersection as the axis of z, it is evident that all three 
products of inertia vanish, and 

Dxy = Smxy = 0, D^z = 2myz = 0, 2>„ = Smzx = 0, 

■no matter where the origin be taken on the asms of z. 

Hence, the principal axea at any point on the line of intersection 
of two rectangular planes of symmetry are this fine of inter- 
section and the two perpendiculara drawn to it at the point, in 
each plane. 

If there are three planes of symmetry at right angles to each 
other, theii" point of intersection is the centre of mass, and their 
lines of intei-section are the principEil axes at the centre of mass. 

Minimnin Homent of Inertia. — Let /be the moment of inertia 
of a body with reference, to any line through the centre of mass, 
r the moment of inertia with reference to any parallel line at a 
distance d from the first, and M the mass of the body. Then we 
have seen (page 818) that 

r = 1+ Md'; 

that is, the moment of inertia of a body with reference to any line 
is equal to its moment of inertia with reference to a parallel line 
through the centre of mass, plus the product of the mass of the 
body by the square of the distance between the two lines. 

We see, then, that the moment of inertia of a body with refer- 
ence to any line through the centre of mass is less than the mo- 
ment of inertia with reference to any other parallel line. 

Hence, the least principal moment of inertia at the cenire of 
■maaa ia the least of all the momenta of inertia of the body, and ta 
^vai to the ma.es M multiplied by the square of the reciprocal of 
the longest aemi-diameter of the central eUipaoid. 

SiiotuBion of the Ellipsoid of Inertia. ^LetJz, Ig, /: be the prin- 
cipal moments of inertia at the centre of maaa. 

(1) Let Ix = Ig = I2 = Mk', where M is the mass of the body 
and K is the principal radius of gyration for each principal axis. 
In this case we see from (9) that the central ellipsoid is a sphere, 
and therefore all moments of inertia at the centre of mass 
equal to Afx* and all axea through it are principal axes. The 
of the sphere is then — , so that the mass M multiplied by the 1 



radius ■ 

square I 
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of the reciprocal of any radius gives the moment of inertia for the 
coincident line. 




Let O be any other point at a distance CO = d from the centre 
of mass C. liet OR he any line making the an^le with CO, 
Then the moment of inertia with reference to this Ime is 

r = Mk^ + Md" sin" e. 



lines through O perpendicular to CO the moment of in- 
n M{k^ 4- dr), while for the line CO the moment of inertia 



For all lines 
ertia is then 
is Mk^. The ellipsoid of inertia becomes then a prolate spheroid 

whose greatest principal axis is OA = — or the same as the radius 
of the sphere, while all axes through O perpendicular to OA are 
principal axes, and equal to — - 

(2) Let Ix > ly and Iyz=:Ig= MKy^, In this case we have 
Mkx^ > MKy\ OT Kx> Ky, or rr> —. The semi-diameters of the 
central ellipsoid along the axes of Fand Z are then both equal to 
—-, and along the axis of X the semi-diameter is — . The central 

^« Kx 

ellipsoid is then an oblate apJieroid whose 
greatest principal axis is CB = —, con- 
stant for all lines through C perpendicu- 
lar to the least principal axis CA = — . 




CO 



-•o 



>« 



There are two points on the axis CA 
at which the ellipsoid is a sphere of radius —- At these points all 

Kx 

moments of inertia must be eq^ual to Ze, since Ix is unchanged by 
the change of point. These points can be found as follows: 

Let a? be the distance from C to any point O on the axis of X or 
on CA prolonged. If all moments are equal at this point, we must 
have 

Ix=Iy+ Mc" = Iz + Mc^. 
Hence 



X 



= ±|/k^ = ±y^s?3-i?-5: 



It is evident the ellipsoid can become a sphere at no other points. 
(3) Let Jx = Jy = ^^^^ ^^^ ^y > -^«- I^ ^^ ^5^® w© have 



Ky> Kz, 



1 1 

or — > — . 

Kz Ky 
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The semi-diameters of the central ellipsoid along tlie axes of X 
and yai-e then both equal to — and along 

" 1 

the axis of Z the semi-diameter is — . The 
central ellipsoid is then a prolate spheroid 
whose axis is that of Z. ITiere is no point 
in this axis at which the ellipsoid becomes a 
sphere, because we find as before 



A- 



^ ± VKz - Ky. 




Since «-y > Kc we have the square root of a minus quantity. 
(41 Let Ix> Ig> Iz- Then the central ellipsoid is one of three 
unequal axes at the centre of mass and cannot he a sphere at any 

Equimomental Cones. — From equation (8) we have for the equa- 
tion of the ellipsoid of inertia at any point O, referred to its centre 
and principal axes 

Xx^X"' + Ky"'y'^ + Kz'T^'' = p". 

The equation of a sphere of radius ---; described about O is 
x" -H tf" -H z" = -^ . 

The intersections of this sphere with the ellipsoid give curves on 
the surface of the ellipsoid. 

The radius vectors from O to everj 
cones which are called the eqnimomenta 
in the surface of these c 
semi-diameter of the e" 
constant. 

Combining the two equations above, we have for the equation of 
these cones 



te cones passing through O to the ellipsoid ■ 
} ellipsoid for which the moment of tnertit 



tnertia is 



or multiplying by M, 

(I,- - rw + (ly- ~ ry + a,- ~ d^' = 

Let Ix > Is > Iz. Then - 



(11) 



- > — 7, or t 



the ellipsoid 




— r is less than — -, and greater 
„ the intersections of the sphere 



the other coincident with OY. If - 

- — ;, the first of these cones becomes a 
straight line coincident with OZ and the other becomes a plane co- 



I straigh 



J 
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incident with ZX, If -7 is greater than — ;, there is no intersec- 
tion. 

If -7 is less than — -; and greater than --,, the intersections of the 
sphere and ellipsoidgive two tangent cones, the axisof one coincident 
withOFand of the other with OX If - = — r, the first of these becomes 

K Ky 

a plane coincident with ZZ, and the other a straight line coincident 
with OX. If — ; is less than — ,, there is no intersection. 

If — ; = — >, the cones reduce to two planes given by 

These are the central circular sections or cyclic sections of the 
ellipsoid. They intersect in the axis OF and divide the ellipsoid 
into four wedges, whose centre lines for one pair are OZ and for the 
other pair OX. The first pair contains all tne equimomental cones 
whose axes coincide with OZ or the greatest axis of the ellipsoid, 
the other pair contains all those whose axes coincide with UX or 
the least axis of the ellipsoid. 

Eeduction of Products of Inertia. — We have already proved 
(page 173) the ** theorem of moment of inertia for parallel axes," 
viz., 

r =1+ Md^; 

that is, the moment of inertia J' of a body with reference to any 
line is equal to the moment of inertia / with reference to a parallel 
line through the centre of mass, plus the moment of inertia Md^ of 
the entire mass, concentrated at the centre of mass, with reference 
to the original line. 

We can easily prove a similar theorem for productis of inertia. 

Thus let Dxy oe the product of inertia of a body with reference 
to any two axes X, Y through the centre of mass, iyxy_the product 

of inertia with reference to any two parallel axes, x and y the 
co-ordinates of the centre of mass, and M the mass of the body. 
Then we have the relation 

D'xy = Dxy + Mxy, 

that is, the product of inertia D'xy of a body with reference to any 
two axes is equal to the product of inertia Dxy with reference to 
two parallel^ axes through the centre of mass, plus the product of 

inertia Mxy of the entire mass, concentrated at the centre of mass, 
with reference to the original axes. 

This we can call the *' theorem of product of inertia for parallel 
axes." By means of it we can find jy for any two axes, if D for 
two parallel axes through the centre of mass and the co-ordinates 
of the centre of mass are known. Or, conversely, we can find D if 
D' and the co-ordinates are known. 

We can easily prove this theorem as follows : 

Let x\ y' be thedistances of any particle m from the Y'Z and 

ZX planes, let a?, y be the distances of the centre of mass from 
the same planes and x, y the distances of the particle from the 
parallel planes YZ and ZX through the centre of mass. 
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Then we have of = x + x^ y' =^ y + Vi and hence 
Smafj/ = 2m{x + x)(y + y) = xy2m + 2mxy + x2my + ySmx. 

Since the planes YZ and ZXpass through the centre of mass, 
^we have 2my = 0, 2mx = 0. Hence 

2mxfy^ = 2mxy + lcy2m. 

But 2mxfy' = Uxy , 2mxy = Z)xy and 2m = M, Therefore 

Eqnimomental Bodies or Systems. — Two bodies or systems of 
lx)dies are said to be equimomental when their moments of inertia 
about all straight lines are equal each to each. 

If two bodies or systems have the same centre of mass, the same 
naass, the same principal axes and principal moments of inertia at 
the centre of mass, they are equimomental. 

Determination of Moments and Products of Inertia.— To determine 
the moment of inertia of a body with reference to any line, we have sim- 
ply to perform the summation 2mr^y where m is the mass of an element 
And r its distance from the line. 

To determine the product of inertia we have to perform the summation 
^mrir«, where ri, ra are the distances of an element of mass m from two 
rectangular planes. 

[(1) Moment of Inertia of a Homogeneous Material Line.^Let the 
length AB be Z, and the linear density d. Then the 
mass is 



M=dl, 



A 




and the centre of mass is at the middle point 0. 

Let the line coincide with the axis of F. and take 

the axes of X and Z through the centre of mass O. ^^^ 

The planes JTY, YZ, ZX are planes of symmetry. y]* — — X 

Hence (page 223) any three rectangular axes OX, 
OY, OZ through the centre of mass, of which any 
one, as OF, coincides with the line, are principal 
axes at the centre of mass. 

We have then for the moment of inertia with reference to the axis of 
Y through the centre of mass, coinciding with the line, 

/y = (1) 

The mass of any element of the rod is m = ddy. Hence the moment 
of inertia with reference to OX or OZ through the centre of mass is 



I my* = I i 



2 2 

For any line OR through the centre of mass in the plane XYj making 
the angle a with OX, we have from equation (9), page 222, 

Z" 
I = Ix cos* a + lysW a = Mj^ co8^ a .... (3) 
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For any parallel line at a distance d from OR we have by the theorem 
of parallel axes, page 173, 



/' = / + Md\ 



(4) 



Eqnimomental System. —Let the line AB be replaced by three 
particles of mass i/»i at the ends A and B and nh at the centre of mass 0. 
Then we have 



I 



2mi + m^ = Mf 
and for a line through B parallel to OX, since in this case d = -^y 

From these two equations we obtain 

Hence, the moment of ine^'tia of a homogeneous material line with 
reference to any line whatever is the same as for a system consisting of a 
particle of one- sixth the mass at each end and a particle of two thirds the 
mass at the centre of mass. 

Product of Inertia. — Take the axes of X and Y through the centre of 

mass 0, and let the line AB be in the plane JY 
and make the angle a with the axis of X Let 
p be the distance of any element from O, and $ 
the linear density. Then the mass of an ele- 
ment is m = ddp and its co-ordinates are x = 
p cos a, ^ = p sin a. The mass of the line is 
M= dl. 

We have then for the product of inertia for 
two rectangular axes X, Y through the centre 
of mass, the line being in the plane XF and 
making the angle a with the axis of X, 




B 



D. 



xy 



mopy = I d sin a 



cos ap^dp 



2 



2 



= ^ sin a cos a = if— sin a cos a 



. . (5) 



For any pair of parallel axes JT', Y' we have by the theorem of 
parallel axes (page 173) 



D'a^ = Bxy + Mx y, 



(6) 



where aj, y are the co-ordinates of the centre of mass with reference to 
X', F'. 

If the line coincides with the axis of X or F we have 



Dxy = 0, B'xy = Mxy. 



(7) 
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We see, then, that the product of inertia of a Tiomogeneous tnaterial 
line unth referefn/ce to any pair of rectangular asces is, like the moment of 
inertia, the same as for a system consisting of a particle of one sixth 
the mass at each end and a particle of tivo thirds tTie mass at the centre 
of mass. 

[(2) Moment>of Inertia of a Homogeneons Material Triangle. — 
Let A, B, C represent the angles of a triangle; a, b, c the sides opposite 
respectively; h the altitude for any side 5, and g 

S the surface density. Then the mass of the | a 'J 

triangle is ^^ 



Jf = 



dbh 




Take an elementary strip parallel to the side a 
6 at a distance y from the vertex B, and let x 
be the length of this strip and dy its thickness. Then we have 



x:y ::b:h, or 



"^h^- 



The area of the strip is xdy = -~y dy, and its mass is m = rrVdy. We 

n h 

can consider this strip as a material line. Its moment of inertia with ref- 

-erence to the coincident line is then zero. With reference to the parallel 

line through the vertex jB it is then wy*. The moment of inertia of the 

triangle 'th reference to this line is then 



I,=£my'=£q^ay = '^'=M!^. . . . 



(1) 



For the parallel axis through the centre of mass we have by the 
theorem of parallel axes (page 178) 



7. = /.'-ir(|;^)*=ifg. 

!For the axis coinciding with the base 6 we have 



(2) 



(3) 



Now take any axis AD through the vertex A in the plane of the tri- 
angle. Let pi, jE>a be the perpendiculars from B 
and C on AD. Produce the side DC to intersec- 
tion D with ADy and let the distance AD = Z. 
Let Ml be the mass of the triangle ADB, so that 

Ml = -^*. The moment of inertia of this tri- 
2 

angle with reference to the line AD coinciding 

with the base is, from (3), 




Jf. = 



I.^Mi—^-^. 

Let Jfs be the area of the triangle ADO, so that 
dlp2 



The moment of inertia of this tri- 
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aogle with referenoe to AD coinoiding with its base is, from (8), 

6 12 

Hence the moment of inertia of the given triangle j£BO with lefeienoe 
to^Dis 

But — (pi — p%) is the mass if of the triangle ABC^ and 

i,.-*,^.,.,=i[(fy.(^)-.f-^)-]. 

Hence 

^•=f[(f)"-(f)'-(^^)"] <« 

That is, tlie moment of inertia of a Tiomogeneous triangle ahotU any line 
is the same as for a system consisting of a particle of one third the mass 
oftTie triangle placed at the middle point of each side. 

If the axis through A is at right angles to the side b we have then 







J^2) ■*■ \2 tan Aj + (2 "*■ 2 tan ^j'' 



or 



/.' = f(5' + 



bh 



tan A tan 



a' a) • 



(5> 



The distance from this axis to the centre of masa 



Ois 



Kb 4- ^ \ 
3 V tan AJ' 



Therefore by the theorem of parallel axes (page 173) the moment of 
inertia with reference to a line in the plane of the triangle at right angles- 
to the side b through the centre of mass is 



* = ^'' - "■ i(» - an)' = S(" - 



bh 



tan A tan 



n^Aj' 



(6) 



Now the plane of the triangle is a plane of symmetry, and therefore^ 
(page 223) the line through the centre of mass at right angles to this 
plane is a principal axis at the centre of mass. 

We have then for the moment of inertia with reference to a line 
through the centre of mass at right angles to the plane of the triangle 



/. = i-.-./. = f(.' + .'-,-^ 



+ ti^) = S^-^* + ** + "')• ('> 
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Draw the line BD from tbe apex B to the middle point i> of the base h, 
and let thia line make the angle <» with the base. This line is a lice of 
symmetry, passes through the centre of mass 0, and bisects every line 
parallel to the base. Thea if E, F are the 

middlepointBof the other sides, ne have .&.P= B 

-- and EN = FN = — . Taking -M concen- 




Now 8y)po8e an ellipse inscribed in the tri- 
angle ABO touching two of tbe sides AB, SO 
in their middle points E, P. Then it touches 
the third side AC in its middle point J). Since 
EF is parallel to AC, the tangent at H, the 
straight line BD ia a line of symmetry and 
passes through the middle point JV of .fff" and the centre of mass O, which 
is also the centre of the ellipse. 

Let OD = T, and let Oe ~ t" ha the semi-conjugate diameter, parallel 
to AO, aud at the angle between r and r'. Tben, since the area of an 
ellipse is equal to x x rectangle of the semi-axee, we have for the area 
ji' of the ellipse 

A' = nrr' sin at. 

Now ON = —r, and hence from the equation to the ellipse EN* = jt^I 

If then we tske -^M concentrated at i), E and F, we have for the 
moment of inertia of the triangle with reference to the line BD 
3 8 MA" 

We see then that the moments of inertia with reference to OD, OB, OF 
are inversely proportional to OB^, OB*, OF*. This is also the case for the 
ellipse of inertia. The ellipse of inertia coincides then with the inscrilKd 
ellipse at the points 2), E, F, aud also at the opposite ends of the diameters 
, through these points. But two conies cannot cut each other in sii points 
unless they are identical. Hence the inscribed ellipse ia an elHpse of 
inertia. Let 

jO any semi-diameter of this ellipse, where p is any arbitrary distance and 
If is the radins of gyration for the asis coinciding with I. 

Then the square of the reciprocal of any semi-dameter (■= = — J mul- 
tiplied by the mass M is proportional to tbe moment of inertia Mif' with 
reference to the coincident line througb the centre of mass 0. 

We can take p any arbitrary length. Thus in tbe present case we have 
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For this value of p the ellipse of inertia is tangent at the middle points 
D, E, F of the sides. 

M Ir 2J'* 

If we take ,-jr-r« = -r we have p* = — j . 

For this value of p the ellipse circumscribing the triangle and having 
its centre at the centre of mass is the ellipse of inertia. 

Let Kr, Kr* be the radii of gyration for the axes r and /, and /ca;, Ky be 
the radii of gyration for the principal axes of the ellipse. From (8) we 

have Kr = 7=", and from (2) kt* = — r^-. We have then 

2i/6 3y2 

/o» 2 4/6p« ^ p» Si^V 
Kr b sin {»' /cr* h ' 

The lengths of the principal semi-axes are — , — . Now the parallelo- 

Kx Ky 

gram upon two conjugate semi-diameters is equal to the rectangle of the 
principal semi-axes. Hence 

P* 1 6i/lL2 
rr' sin go = , or = ,, . 

KxKy KxKy on 

We have also from (7) 

Kx' + Ky' = ^(a^ + h' + (A. 

Solving these two equations, we obtain for the principal axes at the 
centre of mass, if J = — = the area of the triangle, 

'^*' "= ^L^^' "^ ^' "^ ^'^ "^ V'Ca" + ^' + <?')• - 482/M ; . (10) 



'^^^ = 4l^^" "^ ^' ■*■ ^'^ "" ^^^' "^ ^' ■*■ ^"^" "" ^^"^j ' • 



(11) 



We have then for the angle Bx which the principal axis of X makes 
with the base b 

h^ lis "" '^^ 
Kx"" cos' Bx + Ky"" sin'' 0a? = rr, or cos' Bx = ^ ;. (12) 

lo iCaj — Ky 

Equation (12) locates the principal axis of X with reference to the 
base 6. 

For any axis in the plane of the triangle through the centre of mass, 
making the angle a with the axis of X, we have then 

Kx"" cos' a + Ky' sin' a = k' (13) 

5' 
Cor. 1. For an isosceles triangle we have a = c, and h' = c' j-. 
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n 

Hence from (10), (11) and (12), kx^ = — , Ky^ = rr, and cos* Ox = 1 or 

Ox = 0. Hence the principal axes at the 
centre of mass in the plane of the triangle are 
parallel and perpendicular to the base 6, and 
we have for the moment of inertia / with ref- 
erence to any line OR in the plane of the 
triangle through the centre of mass 0, making 
the angle a with the base 6, 

I = -77r- COS* a + -TTT sin* a. (14) ^ 



18 



24 




For the moment of inertia with reference to ^ 
a line OZ through the centre of mass at right angles to the plane of the 
triangle, we have from (7) 

^' = ^'f + ^') <*") 

For any line through the centre of mass making the angles a^ ft, y 
with the principal axes, we have 



Mh" Jf6* Ml 3 \ 

/ = -^ cos* a + -^cos* fi + -^U* + J-&* 1 cos* y- • 



(16) 



CoR. 2. For an equilateral triangle we have for any line in the plane of 
the triangle through the centre of mass 



J = 



Mb" 



no matter what the angle with the base 6. 
For the polar moment of inertia 



/z = 



Mb" 

12 



For any line through the centre of mass 



/ = 



24 



cos* a + 



if6* 
24 



cos* fi + 



lib' 
12 



cos'y. 




CoR. 3. For a right-angled triangle we have a = A, 
a* + 5* = c*. 

Hence from (10), (11) and (12) 



^ c* + |/c* - 3/1*6* , c* - | /c* - 3/1*6* 

Kx ^ 36 ' ""y ^ 



36 



cos* Bx = 



18 



-V 



9 3* 

Kx — K-y 



Also, we have 



ifc* 



J= Ji(Kx^ cos* a + MKy^ sin* a, 1% = -r^, Ih = 



MW 

18 



, Ih = 



Jf6* 

18 
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Product of Inertia. — Take as before an elementary strip parallel to the 

side 6 at a distance y from the ver- 
tex B, Then we have as before the 

mass of this strip m = —y dy, and 

fw 

f its length a? = -y. 

From page 228 we have for 
the product of inertia of this strip 
for two rectangular axes X, Y 
through its centre of mass, the 
slice being in the plane XY and 
making an angle a with the axis 
ofX, 




ma^ 



8b' 



dxy = -TT- sin a: cos a: = -— — ■ sin a cos a,y^dy. 



12 



12;*' 



Let BD be a line of symmetry passing through the vertex B and the 
middle B of the side 6, and therefore passing through the centre of mass 
N of the slice. Let p be the distance BN^ and let the line BI^ make the 
angle oo with the side 6. 

-, and the co-ordinates of the 



Then we have /> sin a? = y, or p = -JL 

sm 00 



centre of mass N for two parallel rectangular axes X ', Y' through the 
vertex B are 

— y 

X = a cos ((» + «) = — -: COS (fi? + a): 

'^ ^ ' sm fi? V ^ /» 



y = /o sin (fi? + a) = - ^r^ sin (fi? + a). 
The product of inertia of the slice with reference to these axes is then 



d'xy = dxy 4- mxy 

6b* ^ft 

= j^ sin a cos a y*dy + j-^^^ sin (fi? + a) cos (fi? + a)y*dy. 

The product of inertia of the triangle with reference to the two rectan- 
gular axes X', Y' through the vertex B in the plane of the triangle, if 
the side 6 makes the angle a: with the axis of X', is then 






8b*h 8b* 

= -^ sin a cos a + ^^^^-^ sin (fi? + a) cos (a? + oc) 



h' 



MFb^ 
= -^ rr- sin a cos a + . „ sm (fi? + a) cos (a? + 
^ I sm 00 



a)j. 



(17) 



The co-ordinates of the centre of mass of the triangle are 
2h . - 2h 



x = 



3 sin a? 



cos (fi? + a), y = 



3 sin fi? 



sin (fi? + a). 
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The product of inertia of the triangle with reference to two rectangular 
axes X, Y through the centre of mass in the plane of the triangle, if the 
side b makes the angle a with the axis of X, is then 



JJxy = -iJ^xy — MX y = — -j sm a: COS a 



■*■ 3 sin* 00 ®^° (« + «) COS (»+ a) J. 



(18) 




This is the same as for a particle of one third the mass Jf at the middle 
point of each side. 

We see, then, that tTie product of inertia of a homo- 
geneous triangle unth reference to any pair of rectangu- 
lar asces iSy like the moment of inertia, the same as for 
a system consisting of one third t?ie mass of the triangle 
placed at the middle point of each side. 

We have then for the two axes X", Y" through the 
vertex A in the plane of the triangle, if the side h makes 
the angle a with the axis of X'\ 

Sffb^ c* 

jy'ary = T "T" sin a COS « + — sin (J. + a) cos (A + a) 

[b sin « + c sin (A + a)] [b cos a + c cos {A + a)Y ] 

+ i f 

or reducing, 

JHF be "1 

ly'scy = - 6«sinacoBa:+c»sin(^ + a)coB(il + a) +-^sm(2a+A) L 

The co-ordinates of the centre of mass are 



— b cos a + c cos (A + a) 
X = 



3 



— ^ 6 sin a: 4- c sin {A + a) 
^ "" 3 



Hence we have also 



Jf r 

Dxy = Jy'xu — ^^y = 18" ^ 8"! ^ COB a 

be n 

+ c' sin {A + a) cos (A + a) — - sin (2a + A) . (19) 



OOB. If «== 0, we have, from (18) and (19), 

Mh^ __ MhT 



2>ary = 



18 tana? 18 [^tan 



h 6"| 

nil 2j* 



For an isosceles triangle <» = 90 and therefore sin (a? x a) = cos a and 
cos (fi? + a) = — sin a, and we have from (18) 



2£rib^ h\ . "I 

If in this a = 0, we have Dxy = 0. 



For an equilateral triangle a? = 90 and 7>' = t6', hence Dxy = 0. 
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(3) Moment of Inertia of a Homogeneous Material Parallelogram. 

— Since a parallelogram is composed of two 

equal triangles ABC and BBC, and since Xv ,d 

the moment of inertia of a triangle with 

reference to any line is the same as for one 

third the mass at the middle of each side, 

it is evident that the moment of inertia of 

a parallelogram with reference to any lim is the same as for a particle of 

one sixth the mass of the parallelogram at the middle point of each side, 

and a particle of one third the mass 
of the parallelogram at its centre of 
mass. 

If -4 is the acute angle and the 
adjacent sides are AC = b and AB = 
c, we have then for the line EG 
through the centre of mass in the 
plane of the parallelogram, parallel 
to the side 6, 




1 fc \i M 

lb = gifU sin Aj = ^ c» sin" A, 



(1) 



where c sin -4 is the altitude h of the parallelogram for the basa 6. 

The moment of inertia with reference to the line through the centre of 
mass in the plane of the parallelogram, at right angles to the side &, is 

2 



J, = ^(^ cos A 



+ —-( ^ 1 = — -[&« + c' cos' A 



12 



■ J • . . 



(2) 



The plane of the parallelogram is a plane of symmetry, and therefore 
(page 223) the line through the centre of mass at right angles to the plane 
is a principal axis at the centre of mass. 

We have then for the moment of inertia with reference to a line 
through the centre of mass at right angles to the plane of the parallelo- 
gram ' 

Ii = Ib + Ih = ^(b^ +c'^ (3) 

For the moment of inertia with reference to any line in the plane of 
the parallelogram through the centre of mass 0, making the angle with 
the side 6, we have 

/ = ^ff sin (^ - e)y+ 4(1 Sin <.)• 



3 V2 
M 



12 



c^ sin'* (A-B) + IP sin'' 







(4) 



The moment of inertia with reference to a line HF in the plane of the 
parallelogram through the centre of mass 0, parallel to the side c, is 



Mlh Y M 

Ic = -— — sin J. = -—b^ sin'* A. 
3 \2 / 12 



(6) 



Now suppose an ellipse inscribed in the parallelogram touching the 
sides at the middle points E, F, G^ H, The area /i of the parallelo- 
gram is 

J = be sin A'^ hence, c sin A = -p. 
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We have then, from (1), 

^'^ ■" 12 • &« "" 3 



"(r 



We see then that the moments of inertia with reference to OE^ OF are 
inversely proportional to OE^^ OF^, The inscribed ellipse is therefore an 
ellipse of inertia. Let 

K 

be any semi-diameter, where p is any arbitrary distance and k is the 
radius of gyration for the coincident line. Then the square of the 

/I K^\ 

reciprocal of any semi-diameter I ^ = — j- ) multiplied by the mass M is 

proportional to the moment of inertia Jfi^" with reference to the coincident 
line through the centre of mass 0, 
We have then in the present case 

M lb . ^' 
r» or p* = -7^. 



(4)- 



48 



Let Kb, Kc be the radii of gyration for the axes EG and BF, parallel 
respectively to the sides a and c, and let kx and Ky be the radii of gyration 
for the principal axes of the ellipse. From (1) and (5) we have 





c sin A 
2 i/3 


b sin A 


We have then 






0E = 


P* 2 |/3p* 
Kb "" c sin A^ 


Kc sm A 



The lengths of the principal semi-axes are — , — . Now the parallelo- 

Kx Ky 

gram upon two conjugate semi-diameters is equal to the rectangle of the 
principal semi-axes. Hence 

o* 1 12 12 

O^.Oi?'sin^= -A-, or — ^ = ^ . = -7. 

We have also, from (8), 

6« + c* 



Kx + Ky^ = 



12 



Solving these two equations, we obtain for the principal axes, if i^ is 
the area of the parallelogram = he sin A^ 

Kx* = ^W + c» - 4/(«>' + <^y - 4^"1 ; ... (6) 
Ky^ = -^[ft' + c« + 4/(6« +c«)»-4J«J. ... (7) 
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We have ttien lor the angle Qx which the principal axis of X makes 
with the side 6 

c* sin* A 



& sin* A 

Kt? cos* ©a: + V sin* ©a: = j^ , 



or COS* Oa? = 



12 



-Ky 



Kx* — K-y* 



'. (8) 



Equation (8) locates the principal axis of X with reference to the side &. 

For any line in the plane of the parallelogram through the centre of 
mass, making the angle a with the axis of X, we have 



Kx cos* a + Ky* sin* a = /c*. 



(9) 



CoR. For a rectangle c = ^, c sin ^ = 7^, ^ = 90' and ^ = 6/i. 

7i* 6' 

Hence /<•«* = -— r-, iCy* = — -, ©x = 0, and therefore the principal axes 

at the centre of mass are parallel to h and K 

We have then for any line OR in the plane of the rectangle through 
the centre of mass, making the angle a with the base, 




^ if A* , Jf^ . , 

/ = —7^— COS* a + — ~— sm* a. 



Hence 
Ix^ 



12 
JfA* 



/« = 



12 
JfJ* 



12 ' ^^ "" 12 ' • 
and for the polar moment of inertia 

Jf(7i* + J*) 



(10) 



(11) 



/z = 



12 



(12) 



For any line through the centre of mass making the angles a, fi^ y^ 
with the principal axes 



/ = -^:^ COS* a + -3^^ cos* /^ + — — - cos* y* 



12 



12 



12 



(13) 



[Product of Inertia. — Take an elementary strip parallel to the side 
5 at a dist-ance y from the centre of 
mass 0. 

The mass of this strip ism = Shdy, 
and its length is h. 

From page 228 we have for the 
product of inertia of this strip for two 
rectangular axes X, F, through its 
centre of mass, the strip being in the 
plane XY and making an angle a with 
the axis of X, 

dxy = -TT- sin a cos a = -— sin a cos a . dy. 

Let ^^be a line of symmetry passing through the middle points ^and 
F of the two opposite sides A G, BD, and therefore passing through the 
centre of mass N of the strip. Let p be the distance ON^ making the 




angle A with the side &. Then p sin ^ = y, or p = 



y 



sin A 



, and the co- 
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ordinates of the centre of mass JV for two parallel rectangular axes 
through the centre of mass are 

— y 

« = /> cos (^ + a) = ^7^-j cos (-4 + a), 

y = /> sin (^ + a) = -^-^ sin {A + a). 
The product of inertia of the strip with reference to these axes is then 

d'xy = dxy + mxy = -r^rsin a cos a. dy + . ^ . 8in(il+a) cos(-4+a)y'dy. 

I/O sm ^ 

The product of inertia of the parallelogram with reference to two rect- 
angular axes X, F, through the centre of mass in the plane of the 
parallelogram, if the side I makes the angle a with the axis of X, is 



D. 



xy 



-1} 



— Sin a cos a. dy + . , . sin (il + a) cos (J. + a)y^dy^ 



or, since <5&/i = Jf = the mass of the parallelogram, 

Mr h^ "I 

Dicy = — ¥ sin a cos a + . , . sin (^ + a) cos (-4 + <x) \, (14) 

CoR. 1 . For a rectangle -4=90°, sin {A + a:)=cos a, cos (-4 + a) = — sin a, 
and hence 



M 

Dxy = -7^(&* — A') sin a cos a. 



12 



(15) 



For a square I = h and Dary = 0. 

OOR. 2. We see from (14) that the product of inertia of a parallelogram 
for any pair of rectangtdar aaoes iSy like the moment of inertia, the same 

ds for a particle of -M at the middle point of each side and - Mat the 

o o 

centre of mass, 

[(4) Moment of Inertia of a Homogeneons Circular Disk. — Let 
r be the radius and p the radius of any elementary circular strip of thick- 
ness dp. Then the area of this element is 
27rpdPy and if 5 is the surface density, its 
mass is 2n8pdp, 

The moment of inertia of this strip with 
reference to the axis OZ through the centre 
of mass at right angles to the plane of the 
disk is then 

27c6p*dp, 



and the moment of inertia of the disk with 
reference to this axis is therefore 




/^ = / 2n6p*dp = 



2 
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or, since the mass of the disk is If = irdr*, we haye 

r* 

The moment of inertia with reference to any line OX or OF through 
the centre of mass in the plane of the disk is evidently the same for all 
lines. We have then 



Hence 



ijB = /y and Ix + ly = Im' 



Ig r« 

/« = /y = -g = ^j. 



The moment of inertia of a homogeneous circular disk is then tlie same 

as for a particle of one eighth tJie mass of the 
Y disk at the extremities of any two rectangtUar 

diameters and a particle of one half the mass of 
the disk at its centre. 

For a hollow disk let n be the outside and n 
the inside radius. Then we have 







or the moment of inertia of the whole disk minus 
that of the hollow space. But 

ri* - r,* = (r,* + ra»)(ri« - n^) and 7r<5(rx« - ra«) = Jf. 
Hence we have 

* 

Iz = ^M{ri^ + r,«) and Ix = ly = jM(ri^ + r.*). 

For a circular ring we have n = ra = r, and hence 

Iz = Mr\ Ix = Iy = ^Mr*. 

Prodnct of Inertia. — ^Every diameter through the centre of mass is a 
line of symmetry. If then we take any pair of rectangular axes X, F, 
through the centre of mass in the plane of 
the circle, we have for any value of x two equal 
particles m, w, with equal and opposite ordi- 
nates + y, — y. The product of inertia 2mxy 
for these two particles is then zero. The same 
holds for every pair of particles. Hence the 
product of inertia for a homogeneous circular 
disk for any pair of rectangular axes through 
the centre of mass in the plane of the disk is 
zero. We have then 

I/xy = Mxy. 

Hence, the product of inertia of a homoge- 
neous circular disk for any pair of rectangular axes is, like the moment 
of inertia, the same as for a particle of one eighth the mass of the disk 
at the eoctremities of any ttvo rectangular diameters and a particle of one 
half the mass of the disk at its centre of mass. 
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(6) Moment of Inertia of a Homogeneous Ellipie. — Let the 

semJ-traDBverse axis be a and the semi-coD jugate axis be 5. Let a circle 
be described about the ellipse, so that its 
radins Oa is equal Im the semi-transverse 
axis a. 

Then we have for the ratio of the mass 
of an; element oc of the ellipse to that of 
the corresponding element CO of the circle 






OT is — times that of the circle. In the 
same way the moment of inertia of the 
ellipse with reference to the principal axis OX is r times that of the circle. 
We have then from the preceding article, since Sxd' ia the mass of the 
circle and dnab = Jf is the mass of the ellipse, 



and for the principal axis OZ 

For a hollow elliptical disk the moment of inertia is eqnal to that for 
the whole disk minns that tor the hollow space. 

Tfie moment of inertia of a homogeneous ellipse is then the same as 
for a particle of one eighth the mass of the ellipse at tfie extremities of 
the two p}-incipal axes and a particle of one half the mass of the ellipse 
at its centre of mass. 

Prodnct of Inertia. —The same holds for prodact of inertia also. 
Hence the product of inertia of a homogeneous ellipse with reference to 
two rectangular axes 2", F, through the centre of mass in the plane of the 
ellipse is 



— (a»_6')sin« 



and f< 



ir any two rectangular axes is the same as for a particle of one eighth 
tne mass at the extremities of the two principal axes and a particle of one 
half the mass at the centre of mass. 

[(6) Homent of Inertia of a HomogeneoM Parabola. — Let c be 
y the chord AB, and h the height CD, and 6 the 

surface density. 

Then the mass of the parabola is 

M= l^cft, 

SO of the centre of mass from 
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Let y be che length of an elementary strip ah parallel to the chord c at a 
distance x from D. Then we have 

a; : y* :: ^ : c*, or y = ci/^, 

^ h 

The area of this strip is then ydx = cdxA/ ^ and its mass is 

^ h 

m = ScdxA/ ^. 
We have then for the moment of inertia with reference to the line DY' 

ly' = / dcx^dxK/ ji = -^ = — ^. 
For the principal axis OY through the centre of mass we have then 

The moment of inertia of the strip db with reference to the principal 
axis OX is (page 228) ^. Hence 

I/O 






30 ■" 20 
Therefore the moment of inertia with reference to OZ is 

-& = ii + -^ 



-s'RD'-S-} 



Prodact of Inertia. — The product of inertia of the elementary strip 
for two rectangular axes X, Y through its centre of mass, the strip being 
in the plane XY and making an angle a with the axis of X, is, from page 
228, 

dxv = -z^ sm a cos a = r sin a cos a. xdx. 

The co-ordinates of the centre of mass for two parallel rectangular axes 
through the centre of mass are 

X = (f^ "~ ^Jcos a, "y =z ^ l—h — ajjsin a 

The product of inertia of the strip with reference to these axes is 

— S<^ , I, 5c sin a: cos a/3, \' *, 
dxy + mxy = r sm a cos a. x dx — t ■=-'• — x\x dx. 

Integrating between the limits x = and x = h^we have for the prod- 
uct of inertia of the parabola with reference to two rectangular axes X, 
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F, through the centre of mass in the plane of the parabola, if the prin- 
cipal axis DO makes the angle a witb the axis of X, 

Dxu = M -7T;r- -r- — Bin a 008 a. 

Eqnimomental System. — We can easily prove that the moment and 

product of inertia with reference to any line or pair of rectangular axes is 

the same as for a system consisting of a particle of ^M at the extremities 

4 
E and F of the axis F, a particle of ^r if at the vertex JD, a particle of 

6 8 

- if at the middle of the chord AB at C, and a particle of —if at the cen- 
tre of mass 0. 

[(7) Homent of Inertia of a Begnlar Homogeneous Right PilBin 
in OeneraL — Let the constant area of cross- v 

section of a right prism be A. Take the end 
planes horizontal and let d = oo be the depth 
of the prism or length of the axis oo through 
the centres of mass of the end planes. 

Take an elementary slice parallel to the 
end planes, of depth dy. The mass of this 
element, if S is the density, is 

m = &Ady. 

Let Ku be the radius of gyration of the 
element for any line oa in its plane through 
the centre of mass o. Then the moment of 
inertia of the element with reference to this 
axis is 

mKa = SAieady. 

Take a parallel line OA through the oentre of mass of the prism at a 
distance y from oa. Then the moment of inertia of the element with ref- 
erence to OA is, by the theorem of parallel axes (page 318), 

MiCa' + my' = SAKa'dy + ^Ay^dy. 

If we integrate between the limit* of y = + ^ and j/ = — — , we have 

for the moment of inertia of the prism with reference to any line OA 
throngh the oentre of mass of the prism at right angles to the axis 

d' 
la = SAKa'd + SA—, 

or, since 3 Ad = if = the mass of the priam, 




Let Kb be the radios of gyration of an elementary slice with reference 
to a vertical line o V through the centre of mass o. Then the moment of 
inertia of every element with reference to this axis is 
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Int^rating between the limita y= + --,y=— — , we h&ve for tlie 
moment of inertia of the priam with reference to the Tortical line 07 
through the centre of mass of the prism 



Iv = Mk^. 



(2> 

These equations are general tor an; r^olar homogeneous right priBm, 
whtttever the shape of the basee. 

(8) Homent of Inerti&of a Regtnl&rHomogeneons Bight Tri angular 
FriSDL — Let A be the altitnde of the triangular basee for any side b. Then 
we have for the line o6 throngib the centre of mass o of an end paralld 
to the side l, from page 230, 



Hence from equation (1), page 348, for the parallel line OB through 
the centre of mass 0, if Jf is the mass of the prism, 



For the vertical line OV through the 
centre of mass ve have, from page 




where a, i, e are the sides respeotivelj 
opposite A, B, 0. 

Hence, from equation (2), above. 



For the line through perpendicular to the plane of BV we have, 
page 330, 



'=k[- 



tan^ tan' 



u 



We see then that the moment of inertia of a regular homogeneous right 
triangular prism with reference to any line through the centre of mass is 

the mme as for a particle of TjMat the Tuiddle points of each triangular 

3 

gide of each base, andapartideof-^X at the centre of mass of each face. 

OoB. 1. If the bases are isosceles triangles we have 
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OoR. S. If the bases are eqnilftteral trlanglea we have 

... 1^ 11 a * b c a 

a' = r = c'= ^', and t 7 = =r = ;r = — 

8 ' tAnJ 2 3 a 
Hence 

Cob. 8. If the bases are right-angled triangles we have 
a = h, d> = h' +6", 



tan^l ' 



Henoe 



13' 



18 



+ *: 



/.= -(»■ + 6') = 



18" 



(9) Momeat of bertia of a Homogeneous Kight Farallelopip- 
edon. — Let A be the aliitnde of the base for any side b. Then we have 
for the line ob through the centre of 
mass o of an end pai-allel to the side h, 
from page S88, 



Hence from equation (1), pa^ 248. 
for the parallel hne OS through the 
centre of mass 0, if if is the mass of 
the prism, 



For the vertical line OV through the 
jntre of mass O we have, from page 288, 

Henoe from equation (3), page 244, 





A 








^J_ ^ 




V^ 




^\ - 


V 


\N 




















d 


\ 




B 




"\ 




~\-^ 















For the line through perpendicular to the plane of ^F we have, 
page 380, 

V = J2<*' + '^ eosM). 

Hence 

/,= ^(6> + (? + c'cosM) (3) 
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We see then that the moment of inertia of a homogeneous right paral- 
lelopipedon is the same as for a particle of -zM at the centre of mass of 

each face. 

Cob. If the bases are rectangular, A = 90°, c = h, and we have 



12 



12 



12 



For a cube, h:=h = d, and 



/6 = 



6 



, Ip = 



6 



9 Iv = 



6 ' 



(10) Moment of Inertia of a Homogeneons Bight Cylinder. — 

Let r be the radius of the circular base and d the depth or length. 

Then for any line oh through the centre of mass 
of an end we have, from page 240, 

r* 



Hence from equation (1), page 243, for a par- 
allel line through the centre of mass O, if if is 
the mass of the cylinder, 




/6 = < + ifg. 



(1) 



240, 



For the geometrical axis OF we have, page 



K„ =2- 



Hence from equation (3), page 244, 



/. = Mj, 



(3) 



For a hollow circular cylinder, if ri is the outside and r% the inside 
radius, we have, page 240, ki,^ = -^{rx^ + r,*) and k^^ = -(n* + ra*). 
Hence 

/6 = 4-(n« + ra») +if-T^, /« = -^(ri« + r,«). ; . . (3) 



12 



2 



If the bases are ellipses, let the semi-transverse axis be a and the semi- 
conjugate axis h. Then (page 241) we have Kt^ = -j, Ka* =-., kv^ = — — . 
Hence 



.&« 



d'^ 



a' 



.d? 



la^M-r + M-, Ib = MY+M-, Iv = M 



«« + &' 



12 



12' 



.. . (4> 
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For a hollow elliptical cylinder the moment of inertia is equal to that 
for the whole cylinder minus that for the hollow space. 

If the bases are parabolas, let c be the chord AB, and h the height CD 
of the parabolic bases (page 241). Then we have for the lines at right 
angles to the axis through the centre of mass parallel to h and c, and for 
the vertical line through the centre of mass, 



Kh' = 



20* 



'^'^ ~ 176'^ ' '^'^ - 20 "^ 175^ • 



(5) 



Hence 



^'^ = ^20 + -^12' ^^ = 175^' + -^12' ^^^ = -^120" + 175 j- * 



(6) 



[(11) Homent of Inertia of a Homogeneous Sphere — ^Let/f be 
the radius, and take a circular slice at a distan^&^asirom OX, Tberadius 
X of this slice is given by 



a? = r* — 2^. 

The area of the slice is then nQfiz=i it^r^—y'*). 
Its volume is itdy{r^ — y\ and its mass, if 6 
the density, is 



m = 87edy(r* - y»). 

The moment of inertia of the slice about 
oris then, page 240, 






(1) 




Integrating (1) between the limits y = + r and y = 0, we have for the 
moment of inertia of a hemisphere with reference to the line OF perpen- 
dicular to its base at the centre, since the mass of the hemisphere is 



ly = -Mr^. 



(2) 



The moment of inertia of the slice about OX is 

— + wy« = — (r« - yydy + djt(i^ - y'^y^dy. 



• • • 



(3) 



Integrating (3) between the limits y = + r and y = 0, we have for the 
moment of inertia of a h£misphere with reference to any line OX in its 
base through the centre 



Ix = ^Mt^. 



(4) 



Integrating (1) or (3) between the limits y = + r, y = — i-, we have, 
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sinoe M = ^^^^ ^ ^ mssA of the sphere, for the moment of inertia o( 
the entire sphere with reference to any line through the centre 

/^ = /i = \Mf». 

2 
OOR. The formula / = -Mt* evidently holds good also for any spheroid 

of revolution whose equatorial radius is r. 

(12) Homent of Inertia of a Homogeneous Bight Cone or Pyr- 
amid. — Let A be the area of the base, d the depth or altitude. Take any 

slice parallel to the base at a distance y from 

«/* 

the vertex. Then the area of this slice is ^^A 

d* ' 

Ajfidy 
its volume is —^ — , and if ^ is the density its 




mass IS 



m ss 



6Ay^dy 
d^ 



Let Kb be the radius of gyration of the base for any line in the plane of 
the base. Then the radius of gyration of the slice for any parallel line in 

y 

its plane is ^Kt. The moment of inertia of the slice with reference to a 
parallel line through the vertex A is then 

wyVd* , SAKb^y^dy . SAy^dy 
+ wiy" = 3i + 



d" 



d* 



d^ 



Integrating between the limits y = d and y = 0, we have, since 
— ^— = Jf is the mass of the cone or pyramid, for the moment of inertia 
for a line Ah at light angles to the axis 



lb' = ^M(Kb'' + cf). 



(1) 



(2) 



For a parallel axis through the centre of mass 

Let Kv be the radius of gyration of the base for the axis AC, Then the 

y 

radius of gjrration of the slice for this axis is JzKy, The moment of inertia 
of any slice with reference to the axis ACia then 

my^Kv^ 6AKv^y*dy 



d^ 



d* 



Integrating between the limits y =i d and y = 0, we have for the 
moment of inertia for the axis AG 



Iff = 'Z'MiCv • 




(3) 
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These equations hold good for any base ; we have only to substitute for 
jcb and Kv their values in any case. 

1. Bight P3rramid with Trianinila>r Base. — Thus for a right pyr- 
amid with triangular base we have (page 229) 
for a line through the centre of mass o of the 
ibase parallel to h 

where h is the altitude of the triangular base 
for the side h. Hence for a parallel line Ob 
through the centre of mass we have, from (2), 



A' 8 



(4) 




For a line through o at right angles to 6 we have (page 230) 

'^P ""18V^ ""tan^ ■*■ tan«^j- 
Hence for a parallel line through 0, from (2), 

bh A« 



=!('■- 



^ ^'^^^ tan ^^ tan 
For the axis Do we have (page 280) 






(6) 



Hence for the axis Do 



Kv^ = gjCa* + 6' + (^. 



M, 



/„ = -(a« + 6» + c«). 



V h 

For an isosceles triangle for base, a' = Ci* = A' + -j and t — -j 



(6) 



ft 
2* 



For an equilateral triangle for base, a* = J* = c" = -A' and 



tan^ 



2 



c 
2 



a 
2' 



= J. 



For a right-angled triangle for base, a = hy c^ = h* +5*, ^~2 

2. Bight Pyramid with Parallelogram Base. — For a right pyramid 

with parallelogram base we have (page 
229) for a line through the centre of mass 
of the base parallel to b 




/<'6» = 



12' 



where A is the altitude of the base for the 
side b. Hence for a parallel line Ob through 
the centre of mass we have, from (2), 



lb = M— + — Md^, 
^ 20 ^ 80 



. . (7) 
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For a line through o at right angles to 6 we have (page 386) 



V r:= £^6« + C* 006» A). 



Hence for a parallel line through 



^^ = ^<*' + ^^'^) + ^^^- 



(8) 



For the axis Do we have (page 236) 



^t^' = j3(&' + c^. 



Hence for the axis 



/t, = g(&> + c»). 



(») 



For a rectangular base A = 90*" and cos ^ = 0. 

For a square base c = 5 and 6 = c = A. 

3. Sight Cone with Circular Base. — For a right cone with circular 

base we have (page 239) for any line in the 
plane of the base through its centre of mass 

Kb* = :f . 

Hence for a parallel line Gb through the cen- 
tre of mass 




^0 = ro^*" + 1^'^- 

For the axis OF we have 

Kv - g. 



. . (10) 



Hence for the axis OV 



Iv = Jq^^» 



(11) 



4. Bi^rht Cone with Elliptic Base. — If the semi-axes of the base are 
a and i^, ve have (page 241) 



Ka — ^, 



, a« . a' + 5* 

JC6» = -j>, Kv'' = j . 



Hence 



Ia = ^VM+l^M<P, J6 = |lfa' + sV'^. • . . (13) 



i„ = ^(Mo* + n 



(18) 
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5. Right Cone with Parabolic Base. — If c is the chord A3, and 
he^ht CD of the base, then for the line oC we 
have (page 341) 



For the axiaOV 
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8 „, se 

■''■ = 17^*'' +5^ 



(14> 



m:\ 



'■S 
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MOTION OF A BODY IN GENERAL. MOTION IN A FLANE. GENERAL FOR- 
MULAS FOR MOTION IN TWO DDfENBIONS. 

Hotion of a Body in (}exieraL — ^We have already discussed (Chap. 
I, page 167) the rotation of a body about a fixed axis. 

Now we have seen (Vol. II, Statics, page 83) that the motion of 
the centre of mass of a body is the same as if all the m^ass and all 
the forces were collected at the centre of mass. 

The motion of a body in general consists then of rotation about 
an axis through the centre of mass and of translation of the centre 

of mass. ^ _ , 

The rotation about the centre of mass is the same as if the cen- 
tre of mass were fixed. So far, then, as motion of translation is con- 
cerned we can treat the body as a particle at the centre of mass 
and consider all forces acting upon the body as acting upon this 
particle without change in magnitude or direction. 

So far as motion of rotation is concerned we may consider the 
centre of mass as fixed. 

Motion in a Plane. — Let all the forces acting upon a body be co- 
planar and the initial velocity of the centre of mass be in the same 
plane. Then the centre of mass will move always in this plane and 
can be treated as a particle, and the rotation about the centre of 
mass will take place in the same plane about an axis perpendicular 
to the plane through the centre of mass, the same as if the axis 
were fixed. 

We have then motion in two dimensions only. 

If M is the mass of the body, / the acceleration of the centre of 
mass in any direction, and F the resultant force in that direction, 
we have 

Mf = F = force (1) 

If V is the velocity of the centre of mass in any direction, we 
have for the momentum in that direction 

ilfv = momentum (2) 
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if{v — Vi) = (p = impulse (3). 

The kinetic energy of translation in any direction is 

E = \mv (4) 

Let J*" be any force, p its lever-arm with reference to the axia 
through the centre of mass at right angles to the plane of motion, 
and / the moment of inertia Oi the body with reference to this axis. 
Then if it is the angular acceleration about this axis, we have (page. 
170), since, so far as rotation is concerned, we can consider the-- ] 
centre of mass a,*) fixed, 



J.I — 2Fp = moment of forces causing rotation. 



(I) 



arm of the velocity with reference to the axis through the centre 
of mass at right angles to the velocity. Then we have (page 171) 

7(B = Zmvr = moment of momentum of rotation. . . (II). 1 

Also if oil is the initial and a> the final angular velocity, 

J((u — II),) = 20r = moment of the impulse of rotation. . . (Ill)- 

The kinetic energy of rotation (page 171) is 



E = 



1 T 



(rv> 



We again call the attention of the student to the analogy be- 
tween equations (1), (2), {3) and (4) for rectilinear motion, and the 
corresponding equations (I), (II), (III) and (IV) for rotation, and to 
the part played by the quantity I = Smr", which we have called 
the moment of inertia. 

We see that in the equations (1), (2) and (3) for force, momentum 
and im]Dulse forrectUinear motion, if we replace mass Afby moment 
of inertia /, and linear acceleration and velocity/ and why angular- 
acceleration and velocity « and to, we obtain moment of force, 
momentum and impulse for rotation. 

Also, if in the equation for kinetic energy for rectilinear motion 
we replace 3f by moment of inertia land linear velocity v by angu- 
lar velocity m, we obtain kinetic energy of rotation. 

General Formalas for Uotion in Two Dimensions. — Let a ngid 
body of mass M I'otate about an axis CZ through the centre of mass with 



the angular velocity qjj and the angular acceleration az = 



, positive 



direction of rotation being counter-clockwise aa in the figure. 

PaBS a plane through at right angles to the axis 6Z, and take the 
other two eo-ordinate axes X, Fin this plane. Then the plane of JfF 
the plane of rotation. Let the body he so tsmstrained that the centre of 

... « 3_always in this plane and the axis OZ is always at right 

■ 1 two dimensions only, and the centre 
the body and moving with it. 




J 

1 
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Take a fixed origin in space, in the plane of XY, and take the co- 
ordinate axes 0X\ OY', O^' par- 
allel to CX, CY, CZ. 

Let the co-ordinates of C with 

reference to be a?, y, and the co- 
ordinates of any point P of the 
body in general with reference to 
be x\ y\ zf^ and with reference 
to C7, aj, y, z. 

In the same way let the compo- 
nents of the velocity of C with 

reference toObe^, ^,^=0 
and the components of the velocity 
of any point P of the body in gen- 
eral with reference to be ©a;', V> 
vi = 0, and with reference to (7, Vx , Vy » ^« = 0» 

So also let the components of the acceleration of C with reference to 

^ fx t fy t fz = ^1 and the components of the acceleration of any point P 
of the body in general with reference to be fx\ fy\ fz = 0, and with 
reference to C, fx^fyifz = 0. 

Then we have by reason of our notation 

a?' = i"-l- a?, y* = y -k-Vy 2^ = z. 

For the components Vx^Vy^Vz of Pdue to rotation about CZ we have 

dx dy dz 

vx= — yo^z , "^ = ^ = ^^'' 



dt 



dt 



= t?« = 0. 



(la) 



At the centre of mass there is no velocity due to rotation, but only 
velocity of translation. Every point of the body not in the axis CZ has 
this velocity of translation and also a velocity due to rotation about QZ. 
We have then for the combined velocity of any point P of the body with 
reference to 



d^ 
dt 

d^ 
dt 

d^ 

dt 



= vx =vx + vx = vx — yooz ; 



= Vy'=Vy + Vy = Vy-\' XOOz ', 



= Vz =Vz + Vz=0. 



(1) 



If in (1) we make vx = 0, Vy = 0, y = y\ x = x\ we have equations (1), 
page 190, for rotation only about a fixed axis OZ', 

We have for the components of the tangential acceleration of P with 
reference to C, due to rotation only about C7Z, 

ftx = — yo^z, fty = + a;a:« , ftz = 0, 

and for the components of the normal acceleration of P with reference to 
C7, due to rotation only about CZ, 

ftuc = — XQOz\ fny = - yooz^, fnz = 0. 

At the centre of mass there is no acceleration due to rotation, but only 
acceleration of translation. Every point of the body not in the axis CZ 
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has this acceleration of translation and also the accelerations due to rota- 
tion. We have then for the combined acceleration with reference to of 
-any point P 

= fx = /« + /to + fnM =fx — yo^z — XGOz^\ 



<Py' 
dt* 



==fy' =fv + fty +fny =fy + xag — yoog^; 
= fz'=fz +ftz +fnz =0. 



(2) 



If in (2) we make fx = 0, /y = 0, and y = y\ x = x\ we have 
equations (2), page 191, for rotation only about a fixed axis OZ'. 

We can evidently obtain (2) directly from (1) by differentiating, since 

dooz dvx zr ^y J. 

Since CZ passes through the centre of mass, we have, if m is the mass 
of a particle, 

2mx = 0, 2my = 0, 2mz = (3) 

Also 

2m — M, (4) 

And 

2m(x^ 4- y') = /« = moment of inertia for CZ 



2m{x'^ + y") = Iz' = 



II U (( 



:or CZ; ) 

** oz\ \ • • 



(5) 



Motion of Centre of Mass. — From (2) we have for the sum of the com- 
ponents of all the effective forces, after reduction by (3) and (4), 

2mf^' = M^, 2mfy' = Mfy, 2mfz' = (6) 

But by D'Alembert's principle (page 168) the sum of the components of 
the impressed forces in any direction is equal to the sum of the com- 
ponents of the effective forces in that direction. 

Hence, ths centre of mass moves at any instant as if all the mass and 
impressed forces were collected at the centre of mass. 

Momentum. — From (1) we have for the sum of the components of 
momentum of all the particles, after reduction by (3) and (4), 

2mvx = Mvxj 2mvy' = Mvy^ 2mvz =0. ... (7) 

Hence, the momentum of the body is tJie same as for all the mass 
collected at the centre of mass. 

Moment of Momentum. — Let tts'mxy ffb^my, Hts'mz be the sums of the 
moments of momentum of all the particles about the co-ordinate axes 
OJT^ 0T\ 0Z\ and itSmxy ItSmy, itmz for the co-ordinate axes CZ^ CY, 
CZ for any axis of rotation CZ fixed in direction so as always to be at 
right angles to the plane of motion X'F. Then we have from (1), after 
reduction by (3), (4), and (5), 



IKS'mx = 2m{Vz'y' - Vy'z') = — a)z2mx2 = OSmx ; 
itS'my = 2m(Vx'z' — Vzfxf) = — GOzSmyz = ftmy \ 
HSmz = 2m{VyX' — Vx'y') = Iz'goz + MvyX — Mvxy^ J 



(8) 
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In the last of these equations the first term on the right is the moment 
of momentum HSmM for rotation about CZ, and the other two terms on the 
right give the moment of momentum about OZ' due to translation. If 
there is no translation^ so that the body rotates only about the fixed axis 

OZj we have t^ = 0, t?y = 0, and hence 

aSnut = ii»«. 

This is equation (II), pag© 172. _ If the fixed axis of rotation is OZ' we 
have, from (la), ^ = xoaz, Vx ^—yoat^ and hence, since Ik+M(x +y')=/«', 

itS'mz = -Sf'flo*, 

as on page 192, for rotation about a fixed axis. 

The resultant moment of momentum is in general given by 



A'm = VlSs'^mx + A"m|f + Ub'mz, ..... (9> 

and the direction-cosines of the resultant axis of moment of momentum 
are 

OS'mx its my ffS'mz .^^.^ 

ID m iSSm aS m 

If the axis CZ is & principal axis we have Smxz = 0, 2myz = 0, 
and hence Hb'mx = 0, itS'my = 0. Hence if the axis CZ ia a, principal 
axis the resultant axis of momentum coincides in direction with CZ, 
otherwise it makes an angle with CZ, 

Kinetic Energ^y. — Let v' be the velocity of any particle and v the ve- 
locity of the centre of mass C with reference to 0, so that 

t?'* = Vx* + Vy'\ V = ^* + v^\ 

Then we have, from (1), 

1 't 1 -» - 1 ^ • 

^mvy^ = —mvy 4- rnvy xooz + ^ma^ooj^. 

Adding these, we have for the sum of the kinetic energy of all the 
particles 

1 1-a — — 1 

E^ = 2~mi/* = ^ 2m + VyoozSmx — Vxoog^my + -^ooz^Smia^ + ^), 

or, reducing by (3), (4) and (5), 

E' = ^Mv +yizOi>^ (11> 

The first term on the right is the kinetic energy of translation for the 
total mass collected at the centre of mass, and the second on the right ia 
the kinetic energy for rotation about CZ. If there is no translation, sa 
that the body rotates only about the fixed axis CZ^ we have 

E = -IzOOz^. 
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This is equation (lY), page 172. If the fixed axis of rotation is OZ' 
we have 

as on page 198 for rotation about a fixed axis. 

Moment of the Effective Forces.— Let iXs'fxy ffb'fy, OS'fz^ the sums 
of the moments of the effective forces about the co-ordinate axes 0X\ 
0Y\ 0Z\ Then we have from (2), after reduction by (3), (4) and (5), 



itS'fx = 2m(fz']/ —fy^) = — azSmxz + aoz^Smyz ; 
aS'fy = 2m(/x^ —fz^) = — o^zSinyz — Q0z^^mx2\ 
It'fz = ^m{fy'x: -fx'y') = Izaz + Mfyx - Mfxy. 



(12) 



In the last of these equations the first term on the right is the moment 
of the effective forces for rotation about CZ^ and the other two terms give 
the moment for translation of the effective force of the entire mass at the 
centre of mass. / 

In the first two equations (12) we have (page 193) 

2m(ftzy —ftyz) = - azSraxz, 2m(ftx2 —ftzx) = — agSmyz, 

These terms therefore give the moments about OX, GY of the effective 
forces due to the tangential accelerations or the effective taDgentisd forces 
of the particles. We have also 

Smifnzy —fnySf) = + ooz^Smyz, 2m(fnx2 -fnzx) = - aoz^Smxz. 

These terms therefore give the moments about (7X, CY of the effective 
forces due to the normal accelerations, or the effective deflecting forces of 
the particles. 

If there is no translation, so that the body rotates only about a fixed 
axis CZ^ we have 

itSfz= Iz^z* 

This is equation (I), page 172. If the fixed axis of rotation is 0Z% we 
have 

Hs'fz = Iz^^z , 

as on page 14)3, for rotation about a fixed axis. 

If the axis OZ iaa. principal axis we have Ut'/x = 0, its'fy = 0, or the 
moment of the effective tangential and deflecting forces about 02^' and 
OF' is zero. n 

External Forces.-^onceive the body to be fixed to the axis CZ at two^ 
points distant a' and (fmtrom (7, and let the reaction of these points on the 
body resolved paralM to the co-ordinate axes be respectively — Rx^ — Ryy 
+ Rz' and -{• Rx, •^' Ry, + Rz'. (See figure, page 254.) 

These forces are all impressed forces ; but since they are internal to the 
system cobqjjs^XSI'^ of the body and other bodies, we call them internal 
forces. '■. :' 

All otJifi^ impressed forces acting upon the body we call therefore 

)t these external forces be i^^i , ^t , ^s , etc., making the angles {ai, fii^ 
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Xi )» (^« , fii , rt)» etc.. with the co-ordinate axes. Then we have for the 
resultant components of the external forces 

^a; = -F*! cos a, + ^, cos a, + etc. = -Si?* COS a; \ 

Fy = Ft cos fli + F7 cos fii + ete. =1 2F COS /3;\. . . (13) 
Fg = Fi cos ri + F9 cos r« + etc. = SFcoBy- ) 

Moment of the External Foroes. — Let OSex^ A«yi Aes be the 
sums of the moments of the external forces about the co-ordinate axes (7X, 
CYy CZy and let (Xi , y, , ^,), (a?, , y, , z^), etc., be the co-ordinates of the 
points of application of the external forces Fi, F^y etc. Then we have 



aSex = 2Fl/ cos y — 2Fz cos fi; 
ItSey = ^-^i? COS a — SJRp COS x; 
Aez = ^J?*aJ COS /5 — S^V COS «. 



(14) 



Pressures on the Axis.— We have by D'Alembert's principle (page 
168) the resultant of the impressed equal to the resnitant of the effective 
forces, or, from (6), 



Fx = 2mfx = Vfx\ 
Fy = 2jnfy' = A^y; 
Fz + Eg + Eg" = 2mfg' = 0. 



(15) 



Also taking moments about the co-ordinate axes CTZ", CY^ CZ, we have 
by D'Alembert's principle, from (12) and (14), 

2Fy cos r — ^Fz cos /S — Ily(a' + o") 

= ibfx = — 0Lg2mxz + (Oz^Smyz; 
2Fz cos a — ^i^ic cos r + -R«(o' + a") }- (16) 

= ilSfy= — agSmyz — ooe'JSma^^r; 
2^0; cos /? — ^i^ cos oc = /fty^ = Igag, 

From the last of these equations we can find ag , and then from the first 
two we can find By and Ex. Then Eg and Eg' are indeterminate, but their 
«um is given by the last of equations (15), viz., Eg = Eg' + Eg". 

If there are no external forces, or if all the impressed forces pass 
through the centre of mass, we have in either case, from the last of equa- 
tions (16), az=zO and all terms containing ag disappear. Now -f- ojg^Smyz 
^nd — ooz^2mxz (page 195) are the moments about JT and Y of the deflect- 
ing forces of the particles. If CZ is a principal axis, we have, taking the 
•other two principal axes as the co-ordinate axes, 2myz = 0, 2mxz = 0, 
and the moments of the deflecting forces are zero. 

Hence, if a body rotates about a fixed principal aods through the centre 
0/ mass there is no stress on that axis due to the deflecting forces. 

Spontaneous Axis of Rotation. — ^The axis through the centre of mass 
about which a body rotates at any instant we call the spontaneous axis 
of rotation.*" In the case of motion in two dimensions it is of course always 
at right angles to the plane of rotation. 



* Usually called the ' ' instantaneous axis. " We prefer the term sporitaneovs 
axis. 
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Instantaneons Axis. — The axis fioced in space about which a body 
Totates at any instant when the centre of mass nKrves in a plafie at right 
singles to the spontaneous axis we call the instantaneons axis of rotation.* 

If in (1) we make Vx =0, Vy' = 0, we have for the co-ordinates af\ y" 
-with reference to C of a. point whose velocity is zero with reference to 

v'x — y"GOz = 0, 

v^ + af'ooz = 0. 

Evidently every point of a straight line through this point parallel to 
€Z is at rest at the instant. This line is the instantaneous axis. Its 
co-ordinates with reference to G are then 

r = ^, x" = ^^ (17) 

In the same way if /te, fty are the components of the tangential accel- 
eration of C due to rotation about the instantaneous axis, we have for the 
co-ordinates of this axis with reference to 

y" = :^, d' ^-i^ (18) 

«« az 

EXAMPLES. 

(1) A rigid homogeneotts circular disk of mass M whose plane is 
vertical ha^ a force of P lbs, applied at the centre and rolls without 
sliding upon a rigid horizontal plane. Determine its motion. 

Ans. Let the force P make the angle B with the horizontal. If P is the 
force in pounds, the force in poundals is Pg. The horizontal component is 
Pg cos B and the vertical component is Pg sin B, 

Let r be the radius and A the point of contact. The 
moment of the impressed forces about ^ is — Pg cos 6 . r. 
Let K be the radius of gyration for the axis through the 
•centre of mass C at right angles to the plane of the disk, 
and /' the moment of inertia with reference to a parallel 
line through A. Then /' = Jf(/<"' -)- r*)t aiid we have 
{page 253), if a is the angular acceleration, 

r» n fl Pi^r cos 

/a = -P^rcos0, or a = - j^-^-^y 

The axis at ul is the instantaneous axis, hence (equation (18), page 259) the 
linear acceleration of the centre is 

— Pgr^ cos B 

ft^ = ^ra = 




j/(ic«+r»)* 



For a disk k* =-^ (page 239), hence 

_ 2Pg cos B ~ _ 21^ cos B 
^■"■" SMr '•^**~ 3Jf • 

Both angular and linear tangential accelerations are then constant if P 
is constant, and the displacement and velocity of the centre of mass and the 
angular velocity of the disk after any given time may be readily determined. 

* Usually called ''spontaneous axis.'' We prefer the term instantaneous 
axis. 
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(2) A rigid homogeneous circular disk of mass M whose plane is 
vertical rolls {without sliding) doum a rigid inclined plane. Deter- 
mine its motion. 

Ads. Let the radius be r, the radius of gyration about an axis through the 
centre of mass C perpendicuUr to the plane of the disk be k, and the inclina- 
tion of the plane, and A the point of contact. 

-Then the weight is Mg, the force parallel to the plane 
is Mg sin 6, and its moment about A, — Mgr sin 6. We 
have then, as in the preceding example. 




ra=iM{K^+T»)a=~Mgr8mB, or a = -?IJE!L^. 



+ 

Also, since A is the instantaneous axis, the linear acceleration of the 
centre is 

— gr^ sin 6 

Since k* = — , we have 

__ ^ %gBinQ -- _ 2gBinB 
^ "" ■" 3r ' -^ to ■" 8 

Both linear taneential and angular accelerations are constant and the 
velocity after any time may readily be determined. 

(3) Find the time a rigid homogeneous cylinder will take to roll 
from rest down a plane 20 ft long and inclined 30' to the horizon^ 
the axis of the cylinder being horizontal, 

Ans. 1.93 sec. 

(4) A rigid homogeneous circular disk of mass m and radius n 
whose plane is vertical, moves in contact with a smooth inclined 
plane whose angle is 0. From a point in the same vertical pldne as 
the disk and at a distance from the inclined plane equal to the diamr- 
eter of the disk a string is carried parallel to the inclined plane and 
is wrapped round the edge of the disk, and its end is fixed in the 
circumference. Find the tension T in the string, the linear acceler- 
ation f^of the centre, and the angular acceleration a of the disk, 

„ mgK^ sin mg sin , , m sin 6 ,, 
Ans. T= -V"! — T" = -^ poundals or 5 — lbs.; 

-- gr^ sin 2g sin 

/ = -IT-, — TT = -^—^ — ft.-per-sec. per sec.; 

gr sin 6 2g sin ,. 

a = ^ = -^ radians-per-sec. per sec. 

K-' + r" 3r 

(5) A perfectly flexible and inextensible ribbon is coiled on the 
circumference of a homogeneous circular disk of radius r and mass 
m, and has its free ena attached at a fixed point, A part of the 
ribbon is unrolled and vertical, and the disk is allowed to fall from 

rest by its own weight. Find the acceleration f of the centre and 
the angular acceleration a before the ribbon becornes wholly unrolled^ 
and the distance s which the centre will descend in one second. 
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(6) A hornogeneotis hemisphere of radius r performs sm>all oscil- 
lations on a perfectly rorign horizontal plane. Find the periodic 
time, 

Ans. For the simple pendalum of length I and mass m we have 

, . ^ M fl' sin ,^ . 

^mg X Isui B = mira, or a=- — - — . (1) 

For the hemisphere let d be the distance . 
OG from the centre of the hemisphere O to 
the centre of mass C7, and let k be the radius 
of gyration about an axis through the centre ^"^ 
of mass G i)arallel to the instantaneous axis at A. Then the moment of inertia 
for the instantaneous axis at ul is 

r = m[K^ + {d sin G)« + (r - dcos ©)«]. 

If is small we may put sin* = and cos 6 = 1, and we have 

/' = m[tt* + (r - (f)']. 
We have then 

/•a = «V X d sin e. or «=-j^^^ (3) 

Equating (1) and (2), we have for the length of the equivalent simple 
pendulum 

^ + (r - d)« 

'- d • 

The periodic time is then 

t = %nJL = a V^' + (r - d)« 

(7) A Tiomogfeneotw circular hoop moving in a vertical plane in 
contaxit with a rough horizontal surface has at a given instant an 
<ingular velocity opposite in direction to that which would enable it 
to roll in the direction of its translation at that instant Determine 

its motion, 

Ans. Let m be the mass of the hoop. The forces acting on the hoop are its 

weight mg at the centre G, the upward pressure 
of the plane B aX A, and the friction JP^ opposite 
to the direction of translation AX, 

The acceleration of the centre is then 

m 

and the angular acceleration upon the axis 
through (7 perpendicular to the plane of the hoop 
is, if /c is the radius of gyration for this axis, 

Fr 
a = — 




w/c** 



We have also 

E — mg = 0, or i? = mg, 

li fi\a the coefficient of sliding friction we have 

F = jumg. 
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Hence 

f=-Mff» a = - -j^. 

If «r and c»i are tl^e initial valuee of the linear and angular velocities, we 
have then for the linear and angular velocity after any time t 

« = «i — /ifft, 09 = 091 ^. 

If at any instant there is no slipping, we have at that instant the velocity 
at A zero, or, from page 259, 

V -^ roo = 0, 

If we eliminate v and oo by means of this equation, we have then for the 
time after which slipping ceases 

_ K*{v^ -{- roi>i) 

At this instant there is no tendency to slip and // becomes 2sero, and hence 

at this instant/ = and a = 0. Hence after the time t the linear and angular 
velocities are constant and given by 

— _ — K^jvi -{- r ooi) _ r{rv[ — k^oo) 

r(vi 4- roOi) k^qo — rvi 
V = (»i - — 



K* + T» K-' + r* • 

If 9*171 — K^o) is negative d is negative. Hence if 09i is positive and greater 
than — Z-, the translation of the hoop after the time t will be in the opposite 
direction to the initial translation. 

(8) A homogeneous beam ia supported horizontally on two sup^ 
ports. Find where one of them must be placed in order that when 
the other is removed the instantaneous force exerted on the former 
may be equal to half the weight of the beam. 

Ans. Let d be the required distance of the permanent support from the 

centre of the beam, k the radius of gyration of the 

beam about a normal axis through the centre, m the 

1^ mass of the beam, a its angular acceleration, and R 

, , J the reaction of the permanent support immediately^ 

I j[^ after the removal of the other. Then 

and for the centre of the beam 

_ Rd gd 

mk>a = Bd. or a^.^^^^^. 

¥ot the end of the beam 

wi(K'« + d^)a = mgdy or a = ^^ j_^ ' 
Equating these two values of a^ we have d = K. v 
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(9) A homogeneous circular cylinder of radius r, radius of ayra- 
tion about the axis k, rotating about its aocis with angular velocity 
ooi , is pUiced with its aocis horizontal on a rough inclined plane (co- 
efficient of friction //, inclination Q, so that m = tan B), the direction 
of rotation being that which it would have if the cylinder were roll- 
ing without sliding up the plane, Shotv that the axis of the cylinder 

will be stationary for a time t = ^, at the end of which the 

^ -^ urg cos •' 

angular velocity will be zero. 

(10) A uniform square is supported in a vertical plane with one 
diagonal horizontal by two supports, one at each extremity of the 
diagonal. Show that the initial force on one support ivhen the other 
is removed is equal to one fourth of the weight of the square. 

(11) A uniform horizontal bar, suspended from any two points 
in its length by two parallel cords, is at rest. If one of the cords be 
out find the initial tension in the other, 

Ans. T = ^ ^ , where I is the length of the bar, d the distance from 

its centre of mass to the point of attachment of the uncut cord, and TTis the 
weight of the bar. 

(12) A uniform beam of weight W rests with one end against a 
smooth vertical wall and the other on a smooth horizontal plane, 
the inclination to the horizon being 0. It is prevented from falling 
by a string attached to its lower end and to the wall, fiind the force 
between the upper end and the wall when the string is cut. 

Ans. ;r- TF cot 0. 

(13) A sphere is laid upon a rough inclined plane of inclination 
G. Show that it will not slide if the coefficient of friction is equal to 

or greater than =- tan 0. 

(14) A sphere of radius r whose centre of mass is not at its centre 
of figure is placed on a rough horizontal plane, coefficient of friction 
H, Find whether it will slide or roll. 

Ans. Let k' be the radius of gyration of the sphere about the line through 
the point of contact at rig^ht angles to the plane of the centres of figure and 
mass. Then if the initial distance of the centre of mass from a vertical 

through the centre of figure is greater than - — , it will begin to slide; if less, 

T 

to roll. 
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MOTION OF A BODY IN GENERAL. GENERAL FORMT7LA8 FOR MOTION IN THREE 
DIMENSIONS. PERMANENT AXIS OF ROTATION, SFONTANEOUS AXIS OF 
ROTATION. INSTANTANEOUS AXIS OF ROTATION. EQUIVALENT SCREW. 
CONSERVATION OF MOMENT OF MOMENTUM. INVARIABLE AXIS AND 
PLANE. MOTION OF A RIGID BODY, NO IMPRESSED FORCES. MOTION OF 
A RIGID BODY, IMPRESSED FORCES. 

Motion of a Body in General.— The motion of a body in general 
consists of rotation about an axis through the centre of mass and of trans- 
lation of the centre of mass. 

So far as motion of translation is concerned we can treat the body as a 
particle at the centre of mass and consider all forces acting upon the body 
as acting upon this particle without change in magnitude or direction. 

So far as motion of rotation is concerned we may consider the centre of 
mass as fixed. 

General Formulas for Motion in Three Dimensions. — Let a 
rigid body of mass M rotate about an axis through the centre of mass G 
with the angular velocity oo and the angular acceleration a, and let the 
components along the co-ordinate axes OX, OYy CZ be eoxt 09y, ooz^ 
OCX, ocy, az, positive direction of rotation being counter-clockwise as 
shown in the figure. 

Take a fixed origin in space and take the co-ordinate axes OX', 0Y\ 
OZ ' parallel to CJT, OY, CZ. 




Let the co-ordinates of C with reference to be a?, y, J and the co-ordi- 
nates of any point P of the body in general with reference to be x\ y\ 
z\ and with reference to C7, a?, y, z, 
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In the same way let the components of the velocity of with reference 

to be t?x, %, «?« and the components of the velocity of any point P of 
the body in general with reference to O be t?*', Vy\ Vz\ and with reference 

to G,Vx, Vy ^ Vz, 

So also let the components of the acceleration of C with reference to 

he/x ,/y,/z, and the components of the acceleration of any point P of the 
body in general with reference to be/a?', fy\ fz, and with reference to (7, 

Then we have by reason of our notation. 

For the components Vx^Vy^ Vzot P due to rotation about the axis 
through C we have 

dx 

— =zvx = zooy — yooz] 



dy 

— z=: Vy ^ XOOz " Z<Ox\ 



dz 
-=vz=yoox 



XOOi 



(la) 



If in these equations we make oox =0, <»y = 0, we have equations (la), 
page 254, for motion in two dimensions. 

At the centre of mass there is no velocity due to rotation, but only 
velocity of translation. Every point of the body not in the axis of rota- 
tion has this velocity of translation and also a velocity of rotation. We 
have then for the combined velocity of any point P of the body with 
reference to 



dx' — — 

-^=Vx=Vx + Vx=:Vx + e(ay — yooz\ 



d£ 
dt 

d^ 
dt 



= Vy^=:Vy-^Vy = Vy-{- XGOz — ZOl^x'i 



= t?/ =iVz ^-Vz^ Vz-\- yaox — XOOy, 



(1) 



If in these equations we make odx= 0, ojj, = 0, we have equations (1), 

page 254, for motion in two dimensions. If in addition we make Vx = 0, 

Vy = 0, y = y\ a; = a/, we have equations (1), page 190, for rotation only 
about a fixed axis. 

We have for the components of the tangential acceleration of P with 
reference to (7, due to rotation, 

fix = zay — yaz , fty = xaz — eacxf ftz = y«a? — iWXy , 

and for the components of the normal acceleration of P with reference to 
O, due to rotation, 

fnx = VzO^y — VyGOz, fny = VxOOz — VzGi)x , fnz = Vya>x — Vx^Oy. 

At the centre of mass there is no acceleration due to rotation, but only 
acceleration of translation. Every point of the body not in the axis of 
rotation has this acceleration of translation and also an acceleration of 
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rotation. We have then for the oombined acceleration of any point F of 
the body with reference to 

-^ =/x =/x +/iMj +/te = /« + {Vmoj^ — Vyoog) + (^ay — yag); 

-^ = A' =/y + /ny •^/ty=fy + (t^09s — t>«c»») + (xaz — iS^ax); f (2a) 

If we put for vx, Vy, Vg their values as given by (1), we have, since <»* = 
oox* + «>y + a>*», by induction 

dvx 



-^ =yi' = /y + (««« + y<»y + goo^oi>y — y»' + («»« — 2ra«); 

at 



.(2) 



If in these equations we make cox =0, ooy = 0^ oa = ofz and /« = 0, ax = 
0, ay = 0, we have equations (2), page 255, for motion in two dimensions. 

If, in addition, we m&kefx = 0, /y = and y = y', a; = »', we have equa- 
tions (2), page 191, for rotation only about a fixed axis. 

We can obtain equations (2) directiy from (1) by differentiating, since 

W^^'' -dt^^''' -dt"^" 

dvx_^ dvy__ dVz 

dt ■"•'*» dt ■"•'«" dt"'^'' 

dv^ ^ .^_/" ^^ ^ 
dt ■"•^*' dt ■"•^^' dt "•''» 

cfoJa; <^^y dcog 

tfaj __ dy __ dz 

dt"'^' 'dt"^' dt"^^' 

Since the axis of rotation passes through the centre of mass C, we have, 
if m is the mass of a particle, 

2mx = 0, 2my = 0, Srm = (3) 

Also 

2m = M, (4) 

and 

2m(x* + y*) = Ig , 2m(y^ + 2r«) = Ix, 2m(a^ + 2r«) = ly ; 



, (5) 
SwCaj'" + y") = /«', -Sw(y"» + ar") = /«', SmCic" " "^ " ' ' ^ ^ 
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Motion of Centre of Mass. — ^From (2) we have for the sum of the 

components of all the effective forces, after reduction by (3) and (4), 

27nfx' = I(fx. 2mfy' = Mfii'y ^mf^^MfZ . . . (6> 

But by D'Alembert's principle (page 168) the sum of the components of 
the impressed forces in any direction is equal to the sum of the components- 
of the effective forces in that direction. 

Hence, the centre of mass moves at any instant as if all the mass and 
impressed forces were collected at the centre ofrMLSS. 

Momentum. — From (1) we have for the sum of the components of 
momentum of all the particles, after reduction by (8) and (4), 

'Smvoi = Mvx , ^mvy = Mvy , '2mvz = Mvz^ . . . (7> 

Hence, the momentum of the body is th^ same as for all the mass col-- 
lected at the centre of mass. 

Moment of Momentum. — Let Ut'mx, Us' my, Us'mz be the sums of 
the moments of momentum of all the particles about the co-ordinate axea 
OX', 0Y\ 0Z\ Then we have from (1) after reduction by (3), (4) 
and (5), 






(8> 



ii^'rnx=^fn{vzy'—Vysf)=^Ix<>^x—f>oy2mxy--Gi)z^mxz-\-Mvzy--Mvy z ; 
ib'my=2m{VxZ'—Vzixf) ^zlyooy— QOxSmxy— aoz^myz + Mvx z^Mvz x ; 

ig^*fnz=2m{Vy'xf—Vx'y')=Izooz—oi>x2mxz—(Oy2myz+MvyX—Mvx y. > 

The last two terms in these equations give the moment of momentum 
about 0X\ OY'y OZ' due to translation, the others due to rotation about 
the axis through the centre of mass C. 

If we make oox = 0, ooy = 0, Vz = 0, z = 0, equations (8) become equa- 
tions (8), page 255, for motion in two dimensions. ' 
The resultant moment of momentum is given by 



aS'm = VaS'^mx + aS'^my + /ft"m«, ..... (9) 

and the direction-cosines of the resultant axis of moment of momentum are 

^ A mx * Us* my ,. Kt^ mz ,^ ^v 

If we have rotation only without translation, we have from (1), making 
Vx = 0, Vy = 0, Vz = and taking x', y*, z\ in place of a;, y, z, 

Vx = ^OOy — ^OOz , Vy = iXf QOz — ^ QOx , Vz = l/ Q!>X — ^ Oiy , 

and equations (8) become in this case, for rotation only, vdthout trans- 
lation, 



as'mx = ^rniVzY — VyZ') = IxO^^x —ooySmx'y' — G0z2mx'2f; ^ 
Us' my = Sm^Dx'z' — Vz'x^ = lyooy — oi>x2mxfy' — GOzSmy'z'; ► 
flS m« = 2m{vy'af — Vxy') = Izooz — ooxSmafz' — ooySmy'gf, . 

If the axes OX', 0Y\ OZ' are principal axes we have 
2mQify' = 0, 2mocfz' = 0, 2my'z' = ; 



(8a) 
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and in this case, for rotation only, we have 

AW = Ix'ooxi HS'my = ly'fOy., Hb'mz = /*'«». 

That is, /or rotation only without translation^ the moment of mo- 
fnentum about a principal axis is equal to the product of tiie inoment of 
inertia and angular velocity about Uiat axis. 

The same principle holds good for the axis of rotation through the 
centre of mass (7, whether it is a principal axis or not. For let th£ axis 
be the axis of z, for instance. Then we have onx = 0, ooy= 0, ooz = a?, and 

from the last of equations (8), making «« = 0, «y = 0, we have for rotation 
only about the axis of rotation through C 

ISSmz = -?»<»*• 

Kinetic Energy. — Let tf be the velocity of any particle, and ^the 
velocity of the centre of mass with reference to 0, so that 

t/« = vx'^ + Vy* + Vz'*, 7 = iS" + Ty^ +"©«•. 

Then we have from (1), after reducing by (8), (4) and (5), for the sum 
of the kinetic energy of all the particles, 

^' = S-mtf* = -rMv + ^Ixoox* + -^lyooy^ + -^Tz^z^ — oDxOOySmay 

~ ooxOJz^mxz — GOyGDzSmyz. 
Now we have for the direction-cosines of the axis of rotation through C 



OOx OJy a>g 

cos a = — , cos p = — ^, cos y = — , 



and hence 



JEJ' = ~Mo' + T- oo\Tx cos* ac -{- ly cos" fi •\- h cos* y — 22mxy cos a cos /S 

— 2^mxz cos « cos >' — 2Smyz cos /S cos y). 

But (page 220) the quantity in parenthesis is the moment of inertia / 
for the axis of rotation. Hence 

JE' = ^Mv + g-Zw* (11) 

This is the same as equation (11), page 256, for motion in two dimensions. 
The first term on the right is the kinetic energy of translation for the total 
mass collected at the centre of mass, and the other term is the kinetic 
energy of rotation about the axis of rotation through C. If there is no 

translation, we have t? = 0, and hence for rotation only about an axis 
through 

E = ^Iod\ 
For rotation only about any axis through we have 

E' = \poj^\ 
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or if OX', OY', OZ' are principal axes, 

E':=\l:^O0x'-^\ly'0Oy^-^\lz'0!>z* (11a) 

Moment of the EfEective Forces — Euler's Dynamic Equations. — 
Let it'fxy ib'fy, ib'fz be the sums of the moments of the effective forces 
about the co-ordinate axes OX'^ 0Y\ OZ', 

Then we have from (2), after reduction by (3), (4) and (5), if the co- 
ordinate axes arepHncipal axes, 

it'fx = ^m{fz'y' -fyz) = Mfiy — Mfy'z + Ixax - {ly - /2)%g^ ; ^ 

it'fy = Sm^/xZ" — fzx') = l(fx ~z — Wz'x + lyay — (Iz — Ix)a)zGOx; 

it'fz = ^rn{fy'x' —fzy') — Iffy'x — Mfx V + Izaz — (Ix - Iy)(OxQ0y, J 



Ul2) 



If in these equations we make /« = 0, ^ = 0, aa; = 0, ay = 0, ooa; = 0, 
ooy = 0, we have equations (12), page 257, for motion in two dimensions 
and pi'incipal axes. 

In these equations the first two terms on the right give the moments 
about CX, CYy CZ for the effective force due to translation of the entire 
mass collected at the centre of mass. 

We have (page 265) for principal axes, reducing by (3) and (5), 

2m(/tzy — ftyZ) = Ixax , 2m(ftxZ — ftzx) = lyay , 
2m(/tyX —/txV) = Izaz. 

These terms in equations (12) give then the moments about CJT, CY, CZ 
for the effective tangential forces due to rotation about CZ. We have also 
(page 265) for principal axes, reducing by (3) and (5), 

Smifw^—fnyZ) = — {Iy—Ie)ooyOi>z, 2m(fnxZ—fnzX) = — (Iz — Ix)oi>z(Oxi 

2m(fnyX —fnxfy) = - (Jx — Iy)oi>x(Oy. 

These terms in equations (12) give then the moments about CZ, (7F, CZ 
for the effective deflecting forces. 

If we have rotation only without translation about an axis through 0, 

we have /r, fy^ fz zero in (12) ; and since in equations (2) a?, y, z become 
«', y\ ^y equations (12) become, if /«, /y , Iz are the moments of inertia 
about the principal axes 0X\ OY', 0Z\ 

th'fx = Ixax — (/y — Iz)oi>yiOz ; \ 

^'fy = Iy<^y — W — Ix')oozodx ; >• .... (12a) 

it>'fz = Iz'az — (Ix — Iy)(axOOy, ) 

These equations are known as Euler^s dynamic equations for rotation. 

Impressed Forces. — Let the impressed forces be Fi, F^^ Ft, etc., 
making the angles (ai , /tfi, yi), (aa, /^a, y%)y etc., with the co-ordinate 
axes. Then we have for the resultant components of the external forces 

Fx = Fi cos ai + F^ cos «» + etc. = JSi^'cos a ; 

Fy = Fi cos fix + Fi cos Pi + etc. = 2Fqob P\)- . . (13) 

Fz = Fi cos yi + F% cos y^ + etc. = 2F cos y ; 
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Moment of the Impressed Forces. — Let USex, Aey, USez be the 

sums of the moments of the impressed or external forces about the co- 
ordinate axes CJT, CY^ CZ, and let (xi , yi , fi), (2^, y%, z%)y etc., be the 
eo-ordinates of the points of application of the impressed or external forces, 
Fly Ftf etc. Then we have 

mSex = 2Fy cos y — 2Eg cos >5 ; ^ 

USey = ^Fz cos a — 2Fx cos ;^ ; >• (14) 

Hbez = 2Fx cos /tf — 2Fg cos a. ) 

Permanent Axis of Botation. — Let a body rotate about one of the 
principal axes through the centre of mass, as for instance the axis CZ. 
Then we have a>x =zO, ooy = 0, and from (12a), 

/ft/a? = Ixax, Itfy = /yay, Itfz = Izaz\ 

that is, the moments of the effective deflecting forces about CJT^ CY, CZ 
are zero. By D'Alembert's principle we have 

USfx = atSex , atSfy = USeVi USfz = ULez* 

Now if there are no impressed forces, or if all the impressed forces 
always pass through the centre of mass, or always form a system whose 
resultant moment about C is zero, or if the resultant of all the impressed 
forces always lies in the plane of rotation, we have ItSex = Ibfx = 0, 
Ibey = itfy = 0, or ax = 0, tty = 0, and therefore the axis CZ will 
remain unchanged in direction and the body will always rotate about it. 
For this reason the principal axis through the centre of mass in such case 
is called a permanent axis of rotation. 

If therefore we observe a body to rotate a short time about an un- 
changing axis, we infer that it rotated about it from the beginning of the 
motion and that the axis is a principal axis through the centre of mass. 
If the angular velocity is uniform, we infer that all the impressed forces 
are zero or always pass through the centre of mass. If the angular 
velocity is not uniform we infer that the resultant of all the impressed 
forces always lies in the plane of rotation. 

Spontaneous Axis of Eotation. — The axis through the centre of 
mass about which a body rotates at any instant we call the spontaneous 
axis of rotation.* If oo is the angular velocity about the spontaneous 
axis and cos a, cos /?, cos y are its direction cosines, we evidently have 



cos a = — , cos p = — ^, cos y = — 

GO ^ GO ^ ' 00 



. . . (15) 



Also, if in (la) we make Vx = 0, % = 0, Vg = 0, we obtain the equa- 
tions of the locus of all those points which have no velocity due to rotation, 
that is, the equations of the spontaneous axis. Taking then xf\ y'\ ^' as 
the co-ordinates for any point of the spontaneous axis with reference to (7, 
we have 

GO 9 GOr OOti 

2" = -^y", X" = — z", y" = -^af' (16) 

a>y OOg ^ ' OOx ' 

* Usually called the ' ' instantaneous axis. ** We prefer the term spantaneotts 

axis. 
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These then are the equations of the projections of the spontaneous axis 
on the co-ordinate planes FZ, ZX, 2[Y^ respectively. 

We have just seen that if the spontaneous axis is a principal axis and 
there are no impressed forces, or if all the impressed forces always pass 
through the centre of mass, or always form a system whose resultant 
moment about C is zero, or if the resultant of all the impressed forces 
always lies in the plane of rotation, the direction of the spontaneous axis 
will remain unchanged and it is a permanent axis of rotation. 

If the spontaneous axis is not a principal axis, or if, being a principal 
axis, the preceding conditions are not fulfilled, it will continually change in 
direction and describe a cone whose vertex is the centre of mass. 

Instantaneous Axis of Rotation. — The axis fixed in space about 
which a body rotates at any instant when the centre of mass moves in a 
plane at right angles to the spontaneotts axis we call the instajitajieons 
axis of rotation.* 

If in equations (1) we make Vx =0, Vy' = 0, Vz = 0, we obtain the equa- 
tions of the locus of all those points whose velocity is zero at the instant, 
that is, the equations of the instantaneous axis. Taking then af\ y'\ z" 
as the co-ordinates for any point of the instantaneous axis with reference 
to C7, we have 

^-^%.,_^, ^. = ^^._:^, y.- = ff£^- _ :^, . (17) 

These then are the equations of the projections of the instantaneous 
axis on the co-ordinate planes. Comparing with equations (16), we see that 
the instantaneous and spontaneotts axes are parallel, and the velocity of 
the centre of mass is at right angles to their plane. 

If in (17) we make cOp = 0, o^ = 0, «?« = 0, we obtain equations (17), 
page 259, for motion in two dimensions only. 

If the axis of angular acceleration through the centre of mass coincides 
vrith the spontaneous axis, we can evidently replace ooxy ooy, ooz by a^, 

ay, az, and Vx^ Vy, Vz by /to, //y, ftz, and obtain 

;^" = -%"--^, af' = ^^'-^, y"=^a/'~^. (18) 
a/ OTy' az az^ ^ OLx a^ ^ ' 

If in these equations -we make «« = 0, ay = 0, ftz = 0, we obtain equa- 
tions (18), page 259, for motion in two dimensions only. 

Eq;Uivalent Screw. (Compare Vol. L, Kinematics, page 201.)— When 
there is an instantaneous axis it must then be parallel to the spontaneous 
axis and the motion of the centre of mass must be at right angles to their 
plane. 

But the velocity of the centre of mass in general may make an angle 
greater or less than 90** with the spontaneous axis. In such case the ve- 
locity of the centre of mass may be resolved into a component along the 
spontaneous axis and at right angles to it, and the entire motion of the 
body at any instant is then in general equivalent to its rotation about an 
axis parallel to the spontaneous axis and translation along this axis. 

The motion of the body is then a screw motion consisting at any instant 
of rotation about an axis and translation along it. 



* Usually called the " Bpontaneous axis." We prefer the term instantaneous 
axis. 
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We have for the angular velocity about the screw axis, and for its di- 
rection-cosines, since it is parallel to the spontaneous axis, equations (15), 



cos a = , = cos /Cf = — s^, cos X = — -» 

00 ^ to on 

Let u be the velocity along the screw axis, and other notation as in figure, 
page 264. Then we have 

U = Vx + Vu-^ + «« » 

(Ox « ^y . ^M 

U = Vx', U = Vy', U = Vz. 

00 ' 00 • ' 00 

Inserting the values of Vx\ Vy\ Vz from (1) and letting aj", y", 2r" be 
the co-ordinates for any point of the axis of the screw with reference to 
the centre of mass (7, we have from these two equations 







07 ~" 


VxOOx + VyOOy + VzOOz 




oox^-\- 


OOy* + OOz^ 


OOz 

OOy 


y" 


Vx 

OOy 


UOOx 

+ — , 

00 OOy 


QOx 

OOz 



(20) 



OOy OOGOy OOz OOz OOOOz 

y" = --35" + 1. 

OOx OOx OOOOx 



(21) 



Equation (30) gives the unit pitch of the screw, or the distance of ad- 
vance — during a rotation of one radian. 

GO 

Equations (21) are the equations of the projections on the co-ordinate 
planes of the screw axis, which we see from equations (16) is parallel to the 
spontaneous axis. When there is no translation along the screw axis, 
that is, when the velocity of the centre of mass is at right angles to the 
spontaneous axis, we have u = 0, and equations (21) become the same as 
equations (17), and the screw axis is the instantaneous axis. 

But when w = we have, from (9), 

VxO^X + VyOOy + VzOOg = (22) 

Equation (22) is then the condition for rotation only without transla- 
tion. If it is satisfied, we have at the instant rotation only about the in- 
stantaneous axis given by (17). If it is not satisfied, we have screw motion, 
or translation along and rotation about the screw axis given by (21). 

u 
If we substitute in (21) the value of — from (20) and reduce, we have 

GO 

for the equations of the axis of the screw 

J-f aj" _ %CJy — VyQOz \ !_/ ,, ___ VxOOg — VzOOx \ 

00x\ 00* J " OOy \ 00^ } 



00z\ Got I' 
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We see from these equations that the central axis of the screw passes 
through a point whose co-ordinates are 

^ = — ^ — y V = — ^ — > ^ = — ^^i — . . m 

If oox = Oy ooy =: 0, oojg = 00, aucl !)« = 0, theso equations reduce to 
equations (17), page 259, for motion in two dimensions. 
If we substitute these values of «", y'*, e" in (21) we have 



— u 



vx = — »» — (2^'<Ojj — y"a>*); 



% = "xr^ — (^'^ — ^"*"«)? 



07 



— U 

Vn = «« — (y"a%r — «"<»ii). 



• ••••• v'v^/ 



The motion of the body at any instant is therefore known when the six 

quantities, Vxj Vp, t?» , oox, ooy, ooz, are known. Tliese six quantities are 
therefore called the components of motion. 

If they are known we can find oo and the direction of the axis of the 
screw from (19), the position with reference to the centre of mass from 
(23) and the velocity of advance along the central axis from (20). 

On the other hand, if the position of the central axis of the screw 
(aj", y", z") is given, together with the velocity u along_it, the rotation 

about it and its direction-cosines, the components Vx^ Vy, Vz are givea 
by (24). 

If the spontaneous axis is a principal axis through the centre of mass- 
and there are no impressed forces, or if all the impressed forces pass, 
through the centre of mass, then, as we have seen (page 270), the spon- 
taneous axis is a permanent axis of rotation and the parallel screw axis is- 
a permanent axis also. 

If the spontaneous axis is not a principal axis, then even if there are no* 
impressed forces it changes in direction by reason of the moment of the 
deflecting forces, and the parallel screw axis therefore also changes its. 
direction continually. 

Conservation of Moment of Momentum. — We have from (8) for 
the sums of the moments of momentum of all the particles about the 
co-ordinate axes 0X\ 0Y\ OZ', 

it'mx = 2m{Vt!y' — Vyz')\ \ 

it' my = :Sm{Vx'2^ - Vz'x) ; I (a> 

itlmz =:Sm(vyX' '-Vx'y'), ) 

We plso have from (12), for the sums of the moments of the effective^ 
forces about these axes, 

A'/« =:Sm(Ay-/y'^'); 

/tt'/y = 2m(Ay-A'a&'); ^ (6> 

/tt'/z = ^m(fy'x' -fx'y'Y 
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We can obtain these last equations (h) directly from the preceding (a) 
by differentiating (a), since 

^ ~^' dt ~^' "ST"^*' 

^'_ ^' _ <^««'_-, 

dt "■•'*' <i« "■•^*" (f« "■•^»- 

Hence the integration of equations \b) will give us equations (a). 

Now by D'Alembert's principle the moment of the effective forces is 
equal to the moment of the impressed forces. But if the moment of all 
the impressed forces about any axis, as for instance the axis of 0Z\ is 
always zero, we have always It'fz = 0, and hence by integration 

where Cz is a constant of integration. 

Hence, if the tnoment of the impressed forces about any aads is always 
zero, the moment of momentum about that aids is constant. 

This is the principle of conservation of momentum. 

Invariable Axis and Plane. — If all the impressed forces are zero, 
or if their resultant passes always through the centre of mass, we have 
always 

ISSfx = 0, aSfy = 0, HSfz = 0, 

and hence by integration 

itSmx = Ox , fmSmy = Oy , aSmz = Oz , 

where Cx, Cy^ Cz are constants of integration. The resultant moment of 
momentum 

is then constant and its projection in any fiosed direction in space is 
constant 

Hence, when a body or system of bodies is acted upon by mutual actions 
of the particles only, or by any system of impressed forces for which the 
resultant always passes through the centre of mass, the resultant moment 
of momentum is constant and the direction of the axis of the resultant 
moment of momentum is fixed in space. 

The axis of the resultant moment of momentum through the centre of 
mass in such case is called the invariable axis, and the plane through the 
centre of mass at right angles to this axis is the invariable plane. 

The invariable plane for a system of bodies is then that plane through 
the centre of mass on which the sum of the projections of the moment of 
momentum of all the bodies is a minimum. 

If GO is the angular velocity about the spontaneous axis at any instant 
and / is the moment of inertia of a body about the spontaneous axis at 
that instant, then (page 171) 

lo) 

is the moment of momentum about the spontaneous axis. 

If we take the principal axes through the centre of mass as co-ordinate 
axes, we have 

Amx = J^xoox , iSSmy = ^y<Xy , HSmz = -&»« > 
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and hence for the moment of momentum about the invariable axis 



iSSm = Vix'oox'' + Vwy" + Iz'ooz^ (25) 

The direction-cosines of the invariable axis are then 

cos Qx = TiT— , COS Qy = "ir-^, cos Qz = Tir— • • • (^^) 

xl3m Xvm xl3m 

The angle of the invariable axis with the spontaneous axis is given 

loo 
COS (p = j=--. . (27) 

The angular velocity about the invariable axis is then 

CO = GOx cos Ox + Oi>y cos 9y + G^ie COS Oz = O) COS 0, 

or, from (27), 

Am A"* Am ' • • • V ; 

where (page 268) E = t-^'*'* ^ ^^® kinetic energy of rotation about the 

spontaneous axis. 

The velocity of translation along the invariable axis, if u is the velocity 
of translation along the spontaneous axis, is 

^ = t^ cos 0, 

or, from equations (20) and (27), 

U= ^gr-{VxQOx + VyOOy + V^QOg) (29) 

Motion of a Bigid Body — No Impressed Forces. — Let the im- 
pressed forces be zero and let the body have the angular velocity oo at any 
instant about the spontaneous axis. Then the centre of mass at any 
instant has a velocity of translation u along and of rotation a? about the 
screw axis as given page 272. It only remains to discuss the rotation of 
the body. 

The kinetic energy E = ^Ito^ = ^2mrf is constant, and we have 

from (28) 

2mv^ = loD* = — — - = Utmoi) cos 0, . . . . (30) 

9 

where (page 220) Z = — (where p is any arbitrary distance and k is the 

radius of gyration for the spontaneous axis) is the semi-diameter of the 
central ellipsoid of inertia which coincides with the spontaneous axis. 
We have from (30) 



GO 
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Hence we conclude, since 2mi^ is constant, 

(1) The angular velocity oa aboat the spontaneous axis is directly 
proportional to the length I of the semi-diameter of the central ellipsoid of 
inertia which coincides with the spontaneous axis, or inversely as the 
square root of the moment of inertia with respect to that aik. 

We have also from (80) 

jja = "= — = 09 COS 0. 
aSm Am 

Hence we conclude from (28), 

(2) The angular velocity about the invariable axis is constant. There- 
fore as (p increases or cos <p decreases, oa increases. That is, as the in- 
clination of the spontaneous axis to the invariable axis increases, the 
angular velocity 09 about the spontaneous axis increases. 

The equation of the invariable plane is from (26) since it passes through 
the centre of mass at right angles to the invariable axis 

X cos Ox + y 00& By + 2 C0& Bz = 0, 
or 

IxOOx , IyOi>y IzOSt ^ ,_.. 

aSm Htm" a^m ^ 

Call the point in which the spontaneous axis pierces the central 
ellipsoid of inertia the spontaneous pole, and let o^, ^, ^r* be its eo-ordinates, 
and Ix^ Z», Iz the principal semi-diameters. Then the equation of the 
tangent plane to the ellipsoid at the spontaneous pole is 

XX' yy' zsf 

Ix ty (>z 

But from (19) 

I = X\ l-^ = y', I =r Sf, 

00 ' 00 " * 00 

Hence the equation of the tangent plane to the ellipsoid at the 
spontaneous pole reduces to 

09:1;^ OOyj/ OOzZ 00 

Ix try iz i 

Now (page 220) 

7 a _ £._ 7-,t .^ 7 a — £^ 7 — ^ 

tX — ?i *'» — 9i IfZ = m* V = — , 

*Ck^ K-y" Ks^ K 

Hence we have 

OO^Kx^ 4- OOj/yKy^ 4- OOzlZKz = OOkH, 

Multiplied by Jf and dividing by /ftm» we have finally for the equation 
of the tangent plane to the ellipsoid at the spontaneous pole 

Txoox ly^y Izooz Tool . ^^ 
X + — y H -z = (32) 

a^m Ubm /fbm Htm 

Comparing with (31), we see that the tangent plane at the spontaneous 
pole is parallel to the invariable plane, and that these two planes are sepa- 

rated by the perpendicular distance (equation (27) ) Z cos = -=r-l, 

xljm 
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Thus if CR coincides with the spontaneous axis, and R is the sponta- 
neous pole, the tangent plane RN at R is parallel to the invariable plane 

and the normal CUT is Z cos = i^— /, and 

CW coincides with the invariable axis. 

Hence the ellipsoid rotates about ON 
and rolls without sliding on the tangent 
plane NR parallel to the invariable plane 

loo 

at the fixed distance I cos <t> = -i^r^l* 

XMSm 

As different points of the ellipsoid come 
successively into the tangent plane, the 

semi-diameters which join them with the centre become in turn the spon*- 
taneous axis. 

The motion of the body at any instant is a screw motion for the spon- 
taneous axis at that instant, as given page 273. The angular velocity 
about and linear velocity along the invariable axis at that instant are given 
by (28) and (29). 

Evidently, if the spontaneous axis coincides with a principal axis, CiV 
•coincides with OR, which is a permanent axis (page 270). 

Motion of a Eigid Body — Impressed Forces — Euler^s Geometric 
Equations. — By means of Euler^s dynamic equations (page 269) we can 
find aoxi oi)y, ooz when the impressed forces are known, by D'Alembert's 
principle. 

But since the principal axes move with the body, the complete solution 
requires that the position of these axes at any instant shall be determined 
with respect to the fixed axes. 

We need then the geometrical equations between the motion of a body 
in space and the angular velocity about an axis. 

These equations we have already deduced in Vol. I, KinematicSy page 
^21. They are known as Euler^s geometric equations. We reproduce them 
here. 

Let OJ!r\ OY', OZ* be three rectangular principal axes of the body at 
the point 0. These axes are fixed in the body and rotate with it. Let the 
body rotate about some axis through the point 0, also fixed in the body 
and therefore making invariable angles with these axes, so that the com- 
ponent angular velocities are oox', ^y\ ooz* We take direction of rotation 
as always 

about X' from Y' to Z' 



" Y' ** Z'toX' 
a z' ** X'ioY' 



positive, 
the opposite 
' direction 
negative. 



Let now OX, OY, OZbe rectangular co-ordinate axes whose directions 
in space are invariable. 

Let be the centre of a sphere of radius r. Let X, F, Z and X', Y\ 
Z' be the points in which this sphere is pierced by the fixed and moving 
axes. 

Let the axes OZ', OY', OZ' have the initial positions OZ, OY, OZ, 
First let the body rotate about OZ through the angle XOP = t, so that 
OZ moves to OP and OF to OK Then rotate the body about oir through 
the angle ZOZ' = 6, so that OP moves to OE and OZ to OZ', Finally 
Totate the body about OZ' through the angle EOJT' = (p, so that OE moves 
to OZ' and OiVto OY', 

It is required to find the geometric relations between 0, B, ip and 
<iox, oovy ooz. These geometric relations are called Euler^s geometric equa- 
tions for rotation. 
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The line ON is called the line of nodeSj is the obliquity y and ^ thd 
precession. 

Let the angular velocity of Z' perpendicular to the plane ZOZ' at 

any instant be -tt. This is called the angular velocity of precession. Let 



dt' 



de 



the angular velocity of Z' along ZZ' at the same instant be ^. This i& 




called the angular velocity of nutation. Let the angular velocity of X^ 

d<t> 
with reference to E at the instant be -rr* 

dt 

Draw Z'D perpendicular to OZ, Then Z*D = r sin and the velocity 

dTb 
at any instant of Z' perpendicular to the plane ZOZ' is r sin . ^, and 

dJfi 
along ZZ' at the same instant it is r^. The velocity at the same instant 

of Z' along Y'Z' is rcox', and along Z'X' it is rony'. 
We have then directly from the figure 

dJQ , 

r— = Tfoy cos ip + Tfox sm ; 

d'4> , . , 

r sin S . ^ = rooyooy sm — rco* cos 0, 

Oombining these two equations, we obtain 



dB . 



di> . 



oox = ^ sin — -^ sin COS ; 

<Z0 di/f 

ooz' = -t: COS + -TT sin sin <p, 
dt at 



In the same way we have the velocity of E perpendicular to the plane- 

dtp dilf 

ZOE equal to r sin (90 + 0)-jt or r cos . -^, and of JT' along EZ\ rela^ 

d(p 
tive to Ey r-7-. The entire velocity of X' in space along X'F is rooz. 
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Hence 



or 






W = -5^ cos 9 + -^. 



We have then 



dif 
oox = ;;j; sin — ^ sin cos ^ ; 



dt 



dS diff 

ttjy = -^ cos + -j7 sin sin ; 



dt 



dt 



di/f d(p 

«. =-^cose + 5^; 



(88) 



and these are Euler^s geometric equations. 

Auxiliary Angles. — From the spherical triangles of the figure, con- 
sidering iy as a vertex in each, we have for the direction cosines of the 
moving axis with respect to the fixed, 

cos X'OX = — sin V' sin + cos ^ cos cos 0, 
COB TOX = — sin ^ cos — cos V' sin (p cos 0, 
cos Z'OX = sin cos V' ; 

cos X'OT= cos V' sin + sin ^ cos cos 0, 

cos TOT= cos V' cos —w sin ^ sin cos 0, } • • (34) 

cos Z'OT = sin sin ^ ; 

COB X'OZ = — sin e cos 0, 
cos 7*0Z = sin B sin 0, 
cos Z'OZ = cos 0. 

For the angles which the axes Z, Z% and ON make with the axes X', 
F', Z', we have 

cos ZOX' = — cos sin 0; 
cos ZOT = sin sin 0; 
cos ZOZ' = cos 0; 



cos Z'OX* = 
cos Z'OT' = 
cos Z'OZ' = 1 

cos I^OX' = sin 0; 
cos NO T' = cos 0; 
cos i^OZ' = 0. 



(85) 



EXAMPLES. 

(1) A layer of dust of uniform depth dfeet^ d being small, is formed 
on the earth by thefaU of meteors reaching tlie earth from all directions. 
Consider the earth as a homogeneous spTiere of radium r and density 2i^ 
and let Site the density of the dvst. Find the change in length of the 
day. 
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Ads. Let coi be the angular velocity of rotation before, and a>t after, the 
layer is formed, and /i the moment of inertia of the earth and It thuat of the 
layer. 

Since there are no forces in the system except the mutual action of the 
particles, by the principle of conservation of moment of momentum (page 274), 
we have 

Iiooi = (/i + /i)<»t ; or, aot = f-<»i. 

The mass of the earth is given by 



hence (page 176) we have 



M^ = i Jirr»; 



J. 2Jfir* 8 ji^m 



The moment of inertia of the dust-layer is then 

^* = ^'^«(^ + «')'- ^*f*; 

hence we have 

Expanding, and neglecting -p and all higher powers, we have 

/, 68d 



Ii At ' 
Therefore we have 



1 

1 + 



Ar 



(2) In the preceding example^ if the density of the dtMt is twice thai of 

water ^ and d = ^q^? /^^^ ^^ length of day. 

Ans. The mean density of the earth is about 6.6 that of water. There- 
fore -7= r-^. We have then 
A 5.0 

• - (»2 11 

■^ 6.5 X 20 
The length of day would then be t^ of 24 hours, or only 22 hours. 

(3) A head of mass m slides on a circular wire of mass M and radius 
r, and the wire rotates about a vertical diameter. If oni and oo^ are the 
angular velocities of the tvire when the bead is respectively at the esotrem- 

ities of a horizontal and vertical diameter, show that — = 1 -h 2 -r^. 

Ans. Let / = — ^- be the moment of inertia of the wire (page 176) and mi^ 

2 



*.<- 
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that of the bead. Then, since there are no forces except mutual actions of the 
particles, we have, by the principle of conservation of moment of momentum 
(page 274), 

Mi^ Mr* 

looi + ww'eoi = loot ; or, —^r-ooi 4- inr*ooi = — 5— Wi ; 



whence we obtain 






(4) If the earth gradually contracted by radiation of heat^ so as to be 
always similar to itself as regards its physical constitution and form^ 
show tJiat wTien every radius vector has contracted an nth part of its 
lengthy where n is small, tfie angular velocity has increased a 2nthpaH 
of its value, 

Ans. Let M be the mass of the earth, rx its radius before and r^ that after 
contraction, and /i the moment of inertia before, and 1%, after. Then 

- 2Jfri« - 2Mrl 
Ix = -5-, /• - — ^, 

and 

/iCOi = /fflOi, or 001 = -z-(Ox = —J. 

But r» = ri — nri = ri{l — n). Hence we have 

_ ri« _ 1 
^* " rx»(l - w») " (1 - /»)»• 

Expanding, and neglecting n' and higher powers, 

a>« = ^ _ 2n ^' = (1 + 2n)<»,. 

(6) If two railtaay trains, each of mass Jf, were to travel in opposite 

directions from tlie pole, along a meridian, and to arrive at the equator at 

the same time, show that the angular velocity of the earth vxmld be 

2Mr* 
decreased by j^, ^ of itself; where r is ths equatorial radius^ E is the 

nuzss of the earth, and k* is radius of gyralum for tJie axis, 

Ans. Let I be the moment of inertia of the earth and ooi , 00% the angular 
velocities before and after. Then / = Et^, and 

/(Ml =7x0), + 2Jfr»<»«, or Ek^ooi = Ek*oo^ + 2Jfr»w, ; 

hence 

k* /, 2Jfr«\ 

^'^'Ei^ 

(6) Suppose a mass of ice M to mdt from the polar regions for 20° 
round each pole to the extent of something m/yre tJian a foot thick, enough 
to give 1^ feet over those oreads or 0.066 of a foot of water spread over the 
whole globe, which would raise the sea^-level by only some such undiscover- 
aUe difference as three fourths of an inch or an inch. Show tJiat this 
wotdd slacken the earth's rotation by one tenth of a second per year, 

Ans. The moment of inertia of the ice-caps before melting is easily shown 
to be, if is the angle of 20°, 

Q- cos (1 4" cos 0). 
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The moment of inertia of the earth, if 27 is the mass of the earth considered 
as a homogeneous sphere, is — rr— . If coi is the angular velocitj before and 00% 
after melting, we have 

-^coj g- COS ©(1 +COS B)ooi = -5-<»«» 

or 

—^— = g^coe 8(1 + 006 9). 

Substituting numerical values, the value of ooi — ooi is easily found. 

(7) Find the motion of a sphere rolling on a rough plane. 

Ans. Let the plane be the plane of X'Z', and let the components of the 
friction parallel to these axes be Fx', F» , All the impressed forces can be re- 
duced to a single force F at the centre of mass C and a couple which causes 
angular acceleration a about an axis through C7. 

Let Fxt -f* be the components of this force parallel to the axes, and a^ , a^ 
the components of the angular acceleration. 

Let r be the radius of the sphere, k its radius of gyration about a diameter 




so that (page 176) ic' = =r^, and let M be the mass of the sphere. Take the 

axes CXy CT, CZ through the centre of mass C parallel at any instant to 0X\ 
0Y\ 0Z\ 

Then we have for the moment of the impressed forces about GX and CZ 
UKSm = — Fgr, USez = Fx'r ; and for the moments of the effective forces about 
the same axes (page 269), if J^ , i^ are the moments of inertia about these 
axes, UtSfx = IxOCx , HSfz = IzOCz . We have then by D'Alembert's principle 



I^ax = - F^r, Izaz = F^r. 



(1) 



Let /a; , fz be the linear accelerations parallel to 0X\ OZ ' of the centre of 
mass. Then, since the centre of mass moves as if all the forces acted at the 
centre of mass (page 267), we have, from (1), 



JCr^ = F^ + F:,^ = 2^0,+ -^J 

r 



Mfz = Fz+ Fz' = Fz- 



IxCtx 



(2) 



But 



/a.= -m«, /, = raa,, or a^ = -, 



^ Jx 

T 
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Substituting in {2), we obtain 

Or, since Ji = Ji =2 Jfic', 

^^ = ;?rq— r-^«' -^^ = ^^ja ^'- . . . . (8> 

These are the same equations as for a particle of equal mass acted upon b^ 

r* 5 

— T— ; — s- = ;^ of the acting forces, 
/f ' 4- ^ « 

Hence, the motion of ths centre of mctss of a Tiomogeneoua sphere rolling on a 
rough plane under the action of any forces is tJie same as for a pa/rtiele of the 
same mass if aU the forces are reduced to five seoentlis of their former value. 

Now 

Vfx +/« = / = the resultant horizontal acceleration, 
and 



V^x + W =H= the resultant impressed force. 
Hence, from (3), we have 

mVJx' +7^» = i Vi^^i« + i7l,«, or Mr^jK 

If Fy is the normal force and // the coefficient of friction, then fjiFy is the 
friction; and since the centre of mass moves as if all the forces were applied 
there, we have also 

Hence 

jjBz^H-^MFy, or jn = -—. 

2 S 

If, then, the coefficient of friction is equal to or greater than ^•=-, the 

7 Fy 

sphere ujUI roU without sliding. 

(8) A sphere is placed on an inclined plane sufficiently rough to pre- 
vent sliding, and a velocity in any direction is communicated to it. Show 
that tJie path of the centre is a parabola. If v is the initial horizontal 
velocity of the centre, and a the inclination of the plane, show that the 

14 t?" 

latus rectum vrill "be — — : — . 

5 ^ siQ a 

Ans. The acceleration down the plane, from the principle of the preceding 

example, is ^ sin a. If the initial velocity v makes an angle d with the line 

of slope, the velocity down the plane is v cos 0, and at right angles v sin 0. 
There is no acceleration at right angles. The distance y passed over at right 
angles in the time t is then 

^ = t?^ sin 0, 

and the distance x down the plane is 

I" 

aj = tj< cos + -rrgt^ sin a. 
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Eliminating t, we have for the equation of the curre 

y 5 ^sinor 

tand^U ««8in»0'' 

This is the equation of a parabola. If the initial velodtj is hoiiisontal, 
6 = 90", sin = 1, tan 9 =: 00 , and we have 

y* = -jT : X. 

o g Bin a 

(9) A Tiamogeneotis sphere rolls on a rough plane under the action of 
a force varying inversely as the square of the distance from a point in the 
plane cf motion of the centre. Show that its centre describes a conic sec- 
tion. AlsOy if when the distance of its centre from the centre cf force is 
one quarter of the major cuds of its orbit, the sphere comes to a smooth 
part of the plane, the major aocis of the orbit will he suddenly reduced in 
the ratio 7 to 13. 

Ans. We have the central acceleration 

a'f^ 
/ — ^ » 

where a' is the accebration at a known distance /. 
Hence (Vol. I, Kinematics, page 142) 

r = 



which is the polar equation of a conic section. We have also (Vol. I, Eine- 
matics, page 145) 

where A is the semi-major axis. When r = -^, we have 

, 8aV'» 
"' = -k- 

7 
For a smooth plane we have ir^V Instead of aY*, and henoe 



bAiT 



When r = "Tj- , we have 



28aV' _ 7gVa _ 3aV« 
5^ 5Ai " A ' 



„ ^1 7 
Hence — j- = t^. 
A 13 

(10) A homogeneous sphere moves without rotation on a smooth h^orizon- 
tal plane under the action of a central force such that the centre of the 
sphere describes an ellipse with the centre of force in the focus. If the 
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sphere arrine at a part of the plane which U rough when the distance of 
it* centre from the centre of force is —Ih of the major axis of its orbit for 
the rough plane, show tftat the major axis is diminished in the ratio 
7 to 5 + 2». If t/te sphere come again to the smooth part of the plane 
uAen the distance of its eenire from the focus is llie same fraction as 
before of the major axis of its orbit for the rough plane, shore thai the 
major axis is again diminished in the same ratio. 

(11) Show as in example (7) that the motion of the centre of mass of a 
Jwmogeneous disk rolling on a rough plane uttder the action (if any forces 

is the same as for a particle of the same mass if all the forces are reduced 
to two thirds of their former value. AUo, that the dish will roll witfiottt 

sliding if the coefficient of friction is equal to or greater than^j^. 

(13) Show that the motion of the centre of mass of a very thin circular 
hoop rolling on a rough plane under Ute action of any forces is the same 
as for a particle of the same mass if all the forces are reduced to oils 
half their forma- value. Also that the hoopvHU roll without sliding if 
1 S 



the coefficient qffrictio; 



I equal (< 



>r greater than 



2 i*V 



(18) Show thai the motion fif the centre of mass qf a wtt/ thin spherical 
shell rolling on a rough plane under the action of any forces is the same 

as for aparticle of the same mass if alt the forces are reduced to three 
fifths their former value. Also that lite shell will roll without sliding if 

3 if 
the co^cieiit cf friction is equal to or greater than z p-. 

(14) Dismiss the problem of tlie Gyroscope. 

Dbscriftion.— The gyroscope conaUls of a disk aa wbich is set in rota- 
tion about AQ axis Id the airectloD of tbe diameter of the ring R. Thta ring 



L 




is ittlQcbed to tbe rod 8, wUcli passes through a sleeve &t h. This sleeve Is 
pivoted ia ihfl forit g bo that 8 can rotate in a vertical plane, and the fork g m 
pivoted at J so that this rcxl cad rotate bori zoo tally. A sliding counter weight 
G can be so adjusted thFit the centre of mass of the apparntus can be made to 
lie on the same side of the standard as the disk, on the opposite side, or directly 
over tlie standard. 

SoLCTiON. — Let the counterweight be so adjnsted that the centre of mass 
C i» on the same aide of the fixed point as tbe disli aa. Let the entire moss 
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be M, and the distance OC be I. Let 0Z\ OX*, OF' be rectan^lar principal 
axes at 0, fixed in the apparatus and rotating with it, and let the rectangular 
axes OZ vertical, and OX OF horizontal, be fixed in space. 

Let QOx't GOy'i W be the angular velocity about the axes 0X\ OT*, OZ' at 

any instant. Evidently ooz is always 
constant in magnitude, since the force 
Jl^ and the equal reaction at O always 
pass through OZ. 

Let B be the angle of the axis OZ' of 
the disk with OZ at any instant and 61 
the initial angle at the beginning of 
the motion. At this instant we have 
oi>x\ <Oy zero. 

The moment of the weight Mg at 
C and the reaction at about the axis 
OZ is always zero. Hence by the 
principle of conservation of moment 
of momentum (page 374) the moment 
of momentum about OZ is constant, 
and we have 

IJooz cos ©1 = Iz'ooz cos + IxGOx' COS ZOX' -\- ly'oof' cos ZOY'. 

In the present case of a rod and disk, every straight line through at right 
angles to OZ' is a priDcipal axis, and the moment of inertia about every such 
line is the same and equal to i'. We have then IJ = // = /'; and inserting 
the values of the cosines as given by equations (85), page 279, we have 




Iz'ooz (cos Bi — cos B) = rooy sin sin (p — I'oox' sin B cos (p. . 



(1) 



The initial kinetic energy of rotation is i/z' <»«'*; and the initial potential 
energy with reference to a plane at a distance I below 0, if is on the same 
side of as the disk, is Mg(l -f- ^ cos 61); if (7 is on the opposite side of O from 
the disk, Jfg(l — I cos 61). The total initial energy is then 

El = Wooz'^ + Mg{l ± I cos 0x). 
The final kinetic energy of rotation (equation (11a), page 269) is 

iJ'(»x'» + i/'(»/« + \Iz'0!>Z^', 

and the final potential energy, if C is on the same side of as the disk, is 
Mg{l-\-l cos G); if G is on the opposite side of from the disk, Mg{l — I cos 6). 
The total final energy is then 

E^ = \roox'^ + \roo;^ + i/^'aj^" + Mg{l ± I cos G). 

If we disregard friction, we have by the principle of conservation of energy 
JSi^zEi, or 



ii '(<»«'* + »/") = ± Jd^glicoa Bi - cos 0), 



(3) 



where the (4-) sign is to be taken for centre of mass C on the same side of O 
as the disk, and the (— ) sign when it is on the opposite side. 
We have also from equations (33), page 279, 



onx = — sm — ^- sm cos <f>\ 
at at 



dB dih 

oaj = — cos + ^7 sin sin <p\ 
at at 

«,.' = _ cos e + ^; 



(8) 
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where (figure, page 278) — is angular velocity of precession or rotation 

about OZ, and -^ the angular velocity of nutation or rotation about the line 

of nodes ON, 

Squaring and adding the first two of equations (3), we obtain 

'"'"+'"'" = S+S''''»''' (4) 

Substituting (4) in (3) and the values of <»«', ooy' from (8) in (1), we have 
^'-^ + 1'^ sin« e = ± 2Jlf^;(cos 0x - cos 0); . . . . (6) 



r-^ sin« e = 7,'(»/(cos Oi - cos 6). 



^^ ^.--.v—--* — «-/ (6) 

Also, from the last of equations (8), 

f +S«>«'' = '»'' <^ 

Equations (6), (6) and (7) are the differential equations of motion of the 
gyroscope. When = Gi, or at the beginning of motion, we have 

^ = 0, - = and-=c«.. 

From (6) we have 

^ — •^'*"«' cos Qi — cos Q .^ 

dt ~ "T~ • sin"*^ ' ^^' 

and substituting in (5), 

^ = |/ (cos Qi - cos Q) ± -f- - j.^ ^,^, q (cos Qx - cos Q) L . (9) 

where the (+) sign is taken for on the same side, and the (— ) sign for on 
the opposite side of from the disk. 

From (9) we see that for C on the same side of as the disk — is imagi- 

ox 

nary when G is less than 0i. Also for Con the opposite side of from the 

disk, — is imaginary when is greater than 0i. The centre of mass then 

dt 
always falls from its initial position and can never rise above it. 

From (8) then, if goz is positive, that is, if the rotation of the disk looking 

from to Z' is clockwise, -^ is positive, or the rotation about OZ looking 

from to Z is clockwise, if G is on the same side of with the disk. 

If C is on the opposite side of from the disk, if ooz is positive -^ is nega- 
tive. 

If C coincides with 0, we have i = and the angle Oi remains unchanged. 

Hence cos — cos fi» = and tt = 0, 37 = 0. The axis OZ' in such case 

at at 

remains stationary. 

These conclusions can be illustrated by the apparatus (figure, page 285) by 
shifting the counterweight. 

The length of the simple pendulum which would oscillate about OX' or 
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T» 

OT' Id the same lime as the gjxomx^ (if «« were lero) is (page 179) -|=-. 
Let U8 call this length A, so that 

and let us put for couvenience 

Then equation (8) becomes 

^' ® ^ = ^>^|/^ (cos Oi - cos 0), (10) 

and equation (9) becomes 



8in«0^=^[±8in«e-.2/8*(cose»-coBe)](co8e,-cose). . . 



d(* A 



(11) 



(29 
If we put -rr = we obtain the maximum and minimum values of 0. We 
at 

have -;^ = when d = 6i , and this is the minimum value of 9, for we have 

just seen that cannot be lees than 9i for on same side of as disk, nor 

greater than 6i for C on the opposite side. We shall also have -r- = and 6 a 

Cm 

maximum when 

± sin« - 2p*(coB ©1 - cos ©) = 0; (12) 

or denoting the maximum value of 6 by 69, 



cos e, = ± /?* T j/l T 2y^ cos Oi + y^* (13) 

The upper signs are for Con same side of Oas the disk, and the lower signs 
for C on the opposite side. 

We see from (18) that the value of da depends upon fi, and that S^ can be 
or 180** or cos fia = + 1 or — 1 only when 13=0. But ^ depends upon oox 
and can be zero only when ooz is zero. Hence any velocity of rotation oog of 
the disk, however minute, i8 sufficient to prevent the axis from reaching the ver- 
tical OZ, The self-sustaining power of the gyroscope is thus proved. From 
(12) we have, when d is a maximum, 

cos 0x - cos Oa = i.^^ (14) 

If fi or eoz is very great, cos Gj — cos 0a is very small. Hence by increas- 
ing the value of ooz we see that ©a — Sj can be made less than any assiffnable 
quantity. This proves the apparently paradoxical result that the revolving 
disk does not visibly fall. 



From (10) we see that for 6 = 0i, -i- is zero. Hence the disk mvJBt fall 

ai 

in order to generate a rotation about OZ; but if coz is great this fall is very 

minute, and is not visible. 

The centre of mass, then, oscillates up and down between the minimum and 

maximum values of 61 and fia given by (13), while the angular velocity ^ 

dt 

of the centre of mass about OZ varies from z^ = 0, when the axis is in its 

dt 
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initial position, to the maximum value given by (10), when we substitute the 
values of sin* 6 and cos d — cos fi given by (12) and (14), viz., 

f =^vl- ™ 

The complete solution of the problem requires the integration of the differ- 
ential equations (5), (6) and (7). This requires the use of elliptic functions. 
If, however, we assume that the velocity of rotation of the disk ouz is very 
great, and hence cos Oi — cos 6s or d ~ Oi very minute, we may obtain integrals 
of (5) and (6) which will express the motion with all requisite accuracy. 

Let us then assume ooz or fi very large and G — 6i very small, the centre of 
mass C being on the same side of as the disk. 

Let 6 — 01 = t*, or 

= Oi + 1*. dO = du, 

where t^ is a very small angle. 
Then we have 

sin 9 = sin di cos u -{- cos Oi sin u\ 

cos 6 = cos Oi cos u — sin 9i sin u. 

Also by series, since t^ is a very small angle, neglecting higher powers of u 
than the square, 

u* 
sin u = u, cos t* = 1 — jr. 

Substituting, we have 

sin 9 = sin Oi 1 1 — —J + u cos 0i; 

cosd = cosOifl — — j— tfsinSi. 

Hence, neglecting higher powers of u than the square, 

sin* e = sin* Oi - w* shi« Oi +w« cos« 0i +2t* sin ©, cosOi; 

cos Oi — cos = tz sin Oi + ^u^ cos ©i; (16) 

and therefore 

^ y, t* sin 0» + TT-t*' cos Oi 
cosei-cosl9 ^ ^2 . 

sin»e shi«G, + awsin0i COS0X +t*»cos«©i— -w'sin'O,' * ^ ' 

(cos Qi — cos BY u^ sin' Q, , ,.g 

sin« e sin« Bi+2u sin ©i cos 6, + w» cos« 0, - u* sin« Oi "" ^ ^ 

Inserting (16) and (18) hi (11), we obtam 



A 



l,at=: ^ 



A. V8« dn e, -f M» (COS fli - 4/?')' 

Since fi or W bas been assumed very great, cos 9i may be neglected in 
comparison with 4/3*, and we have 



|/| . d^ = ^^ ^ ^^ 



V2t* sin e, - 4fPu* 2/5f * ^ /^^ sin Q, _ ^, 



|/s 



. . . (19) 



4/S^ 
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Integrating, since when < = 0, « = — dj = 0, 



j/i . < = 1 venrfn-t i/^ . « = 1 C08->f 1 - -ML«V . . 
r X 2/Sr Bin 6, 2/tf y gin 6,/ 



(20) 



HeDce 



«='^'t— (Vf ')]' ^'^^ 



or since cob ZA = 1 — 2 sin' A, 



t* = ^ sin e, sln« f/?|/| . < j (22) 



2/i* 



We have from (17), neglecting the square as well as ?iigher powers of u 
(which may be done without sensible error owing to the minuteness of «, 
though it could not be done in the foregoing values of dt and t, since ff* is 
great when u is small), 

cos Oi — cos e t* sin 0, 



sin* B sin* Gi + 2u sin Gi cos Oi' 

The greatest possible value of sin 6i cos Qi is for 6i = 45°, or 

sin 6 1 cos fii = i. 

Since u is very small, we have then, neglecting 2u sin Oi cos 9i, 

cos 01 — cos 6 __ t* 
sin'G ~ sinei;' 

and substituting in (10) we obtain 

f X sm Oi 
Inserting the value of u from (22), we have 



dt 



Integrating, since dilf = when < = 0, we obtain 

Equations (22), (23), (24) give with all requisite accuracy the vertical 
angular depression of 0Z\ u = — Oi, the horizontal angular velocity 

-—-, and the horizontal angle ip at the end of any time <, provided ooz is 
at 

very great. 

Kef erring to (19), we see that it is Vie differential equation of a cycloid gen- 

vated by a circle whose angular diameter is ^^ . (Vol. I, Kinematics, page 

157.) 
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When, starting from t = (and therefore u = 0, -^ and ilf = 0),u has ita 
greatest value, we have from (20), (21), (23), (24) 

— ^ a/^ — ^^°^» dtp _1 fg __ % 

It fx. 

After the expiration of the time t — Tjy — » 



we 



have 



^ <f^ . , It 
« = 0, ^ = 0. i, = ^, 

and OZ' has regained its original elevation and the 
horizontal velocity is zero. 

The axis OZ' then moves as if it were the element 
of a right circular cone AOZ\ the angle AOZ' beiuj 



of a right circular cone AOZ\ the angle AOZ being 

equal to u, which rolls on the cone ZOA^ the angle ZOA being equal to 9i. 




c^ 
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Angle of friction, 67. 
Areas, conservation of, 142. 
Axes, principal, 221. 

Axis, fixed, rotation about, 167 ; general formulas for, 190 ; of rotation, per- 
manent, 195, 270 ; spontaneous, 270 ; instantaneous, 271 ; invariable, 274. 
Axle, friction, 69, 74. 

Ballistic pendulum, 184. 
Beams, impact of, 160. 
Brake, friction, 78. 

Central impact, 144. 

Centre — of mass, conservation of, 141 ; of oscillation, 179 ; of percussion, 180, 

195; of rotation, 167. 
Centrifugal force, 16. 
Centripetal force, 15. 
Coefficients of kinetic friction, 66; experimental determination of, 69: table 

of, 74. 
Composition and resolution of forces, 2. 
Compound pendulum, 178. 
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of momentum, 273 ; of moments, 142 ; of momentum, 141. 
Conservative forces, 86. 

Constrained motion — of a particle, 118 ; general equations, 128. 
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D'Alembert, principle of, 168. 
Deflecting force, 15 ; on the earth, 18. 
Density of earth by torsion-pendulum, 189. 
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Direct impact, 144. 
Dynamics, 1. 
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Earth consolidation, 153. 

Earth density, by torsion-pendulom, 189. 

Eccentric impact, 144, 185. 

Effective forces, 167 ; moment of, 168. 

Efficiency, 52. 

Elastic impact, 161. 

Elasticity, modulus of, 149. 

Ellipsoid of inertia, 219, 228. 

Energy, 56 ; conservation of, 86 ; law of, 87 ; potential, 86. 

Equation — of force, 2 ; of motion, 8 

Equimomental cones, 225 ; system, 227. 

Equipotential surface, 103. 

Equivalent screw, 271. 

Euler's geometric equations, 277 ; dynamic equations, 269. 

Falling body, deviation of, 25. 

Field of force, 102. 

Fixed axis, rotation about, 167 ; general formulas, 190. 

Force, conservative and non-conservative, 86 ; centrifugal, 16 ; centripetal^ 
15 ; deflecting, 15, 18 ; effective and impressed, 167 ; equation of, 2 ; field 
of, 102 ; lines of. 108 ; tubes of, 108 ; impulsive, 35 ; resolution and com- 
position of, 2 ; uniform, 2 ; unit of, 2 ; variable, 2 ; work of, 45. 

Foucault's pendulum, 27. 

Friction, angle of, 67 ; axle, work of, 74 ; brake, 73 ; coefficient of, 74 ; 
kinetic, 69 ; laws of, 68 ; moment and work of, 68 ; of pivots, axles, 
ropes, 69 ; table of coefficients of, 74. 

Geodesic line, 129. 
Gravitation unit of force, 8. 
Gravitational potential, 103. 
Gyration, radius of, 176, 217. 

Hardness, 146. 

Impact, 144 ; general equations, 145 ; imperfectly elastic, 148 ; non-elastic,. 

150 ; elastic, 151 ; oblique central, 154 ; strength of, 158 ; of beamis, 160 ; 

eccentric, 185 ; of an oscillating body, 182 ; of revolving bodies, 182. 
Impressed forces, 167. 

Impulse, 31 ; unit of, 31 ; and momentum, 32 ; moment of, 171. 
Impulsive force, 85. 
Inertia, moment of, 174, 176, 217 ; reduction of moment of, 173 ; experimental 

determination of moment of, 179 ; ellipsoid of, 219 ; discussion of ellipsoid 

of, 223 ; products of, 226. 
Instantaneous axis of rotation, 270. 
Invariable axis and plane, 274. 

Kinetics, 1 ; of a particle, 1 ; of a system, 141. 

Kinetic energy, 56 ; of a rotating body, 171. 

Kinetic friction, 65 ; kinds of, 66 ; coefficients of, 66 ; moment and work of, 

68 ; laws of, 68 ; experimental determination of coefficient, 69 ; of pivots, 

axles, ropes, 69. 

La Place, theorem of, 113. 

Law of energy, 87 ; applications to kinetic problems, 87 ; to static problems, 

92. 
Laws— of kinetic friction, 68 ; of motion, 35. 
Line, geodesic, 129. 
Lines of force, 103. 

Mass, conservation of centre of, 141 ; reduction of, 173. 

Mechanical advantage, 52. 

Medium, resisting, coefficient of resistance, 59. 
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Modulus of elasticity, 147 ; experimental determination of, 149. 

Moment — of effective forces, 168 ; of friction, 68 ; of impulse, 171. 

Moment of inertia, 170, 174, 217 ; reduction of, 173, 218 ; experimental 
determination of, 179. 

Moment of momentum, 171 ; conservation of, 273. 

Moments, conservation of, 142. 

Momentum, 31 ; unit of, 31 ; relation between momentum and impulse, 32 ; 
momentum and work, 43 ; momentum and power, 50 ; conservation of 
momentum, 141 ; moment of momentum, 171. 

Motion, equations of, 3 ; of particle on earth's surface, 24 ; Newton's laws of, 
35 ; of body in resisting medium, coefficient of resistance, 59 ; of particle, 
constrained, 118 ; general equations, 123 ; on a curve, 124 ; on a surface, 
128 ; rectilinear and rotation, analogy between equations for, 172 ; in two 
dimensions, 252 ; general formulas, 253 ; in three dimensions, 264 ; gen- 
eral formulas for, 264. 

Newton's laws of motion, 35. 
Non-elastic impact, 150. 

Oblique, impact, 145 ; central, 154 ; friction of, 156. 
Oscillation, centre of, 179. 

Particle, kinetics of, 1 ; constrained motion of, 118 ; motion of an earth's 

surface, 24. 
Pendulum, ballistic, 184 ; simple conical, 16 ; Foucault's, 27 ; compound, 178 ; 

torsion, 187. 
Percussion, centre of, 180, 195. 
Permanent axis of rotation, 195, 270. 
Pile-driving, 153. 
Pivots, friction of, 69. 
Plane of rotation, 167. 

Point, potential of, 102 ; of suspension, 167. 
Poisson's extension of La Place's theorem, 114. 
Potential energy, 86. 

Potential, theory of the, 102 ; gravitational, 103. 
Poundal, 3. 

Power, 49 ; unit of, 50 ; power and momentum, 50. 
Principal axes, 221. 
Products of inertia, reduction of, 226 ; determination of, 227. 

Kadius of gyration, 176, 217. 

Bate of work, 49 ; unit of, 50 ; and momentum, 50. 

Keaction of a curve or surface, 66, 68, 118 ; due to rotation of path, 122. 

Bectilinear motion and rotation, analogy between equations for, 172. 

Eeduction — of mass, 173 ; of moment of inertia, 173, 218 ; of products of 
inertia, 226. 

Besistance, coefficient of, for body moving in resisting medium, 59. 

Besolution and composition of forces, 2. 

Bigidity of ropes, 69. 

Bopes, friction of, 69 ; rigidity of, 69. 

Botation, kinetic energy of, 171 ; about a fixed axis, 167 ; plane of, 167 ; 
centre of, 167 ; about a fixed axis, general formulas, 190 ; permanent axis 
of, 270 ; spontaneous axis of, 270 ; instantaneous axis of, 271 ; analogy 
between equations for rotation and rectilinear motion, 172. 

Screw, equivalent, 271. 

Spontaneous axis of rotation, 270. 

Statics, definition of, 1. 

Stress, 37. 

Surface, equipotential, 103 ; motion on, 66, 128 ; reaction of, 66, 68, 118. 

Suspension, point of, 167. 

System, kinetics of a, 141. 
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Theorem of La Place, 118. 

Torsion-pendulum, 187. 

Translation, 1 ; of a body on a curve or surface, 66. 

Tubes of force, 108. 

Unit— of force, 2 ; of gravitation, 8 ; of impulse, 81 ; of momentun, 81 ; of 
woj^ 42 ; of power, 60. 

Virtual work, 48. • 

Work, 41 ; unit of, 42 ; virtual, 48 ; relation between momentum and, 48 ; of 
a force in general, 45 ; done under given forces, 46 ; of a central force, 47 ; 
rate of, 49 ; of friction, 68 ; of axle-friction, 74. 
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Text-Books and Practical Works. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF EIiEMENTABY MEOHAmCS 
FOB THE USE OF COLLEQES AND SCHOOLS. 

Bj E. S. Dana, Assistant Professor of Natural Philosophj 

Yale College. Twelfth edition 12mo, cloth, |1 50 

*' All Stndents and Mechanics will find the above a most admirable 
work."— -/ndiwirio/ World. 

FBINCrPLES OF ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. 

By Prof. De Volson Wood. Fully illustrated. Ninth edi- 
tion 12mo, cloth, 1 25 

This work is designed to give more attention to the fundamental principles 
of mechanics. Analysis is subordinated, and whatis used is of a very ele- 
mentary character. No Calculus is u^ed nor any analysis of a high character, 
and yet many problems which are generally considered quite difficult are 
here solved in a very simple manner. The principles of Energy, which 
holds an important place m modern physics, is explained, ana several 
problems bolved by its use. Every chapter contains niunerous problems 
and examples, the former of which are fully solved ; but the latter, which 
are numerical, are unsolved, and are intended to familiarize the student with 
the principles, and test his ability to apply the subject practically. At 
the close of each chapter is a list of Exercises. These consist of qnestionB 
of A general character, requiring no analysis in order to answer them, but 
simply a good knowledge of the subject. The mechanics of fluids forms an 
important part of the work. 

Supplement and Key to ditto 1 25 

THE ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL MECHANICS. 

With numerous examples and illustrations. For use in 

Scientific Schools and Colleges. By Prof. De Volson Wood. 

Sixth edition, revised and enlarged, comprising Mechanics of 

Solids and Mechanics of Fluids, of which Mechanics of 

Fluids is entirely new. About 500 pages. Seventh edition. 

8vo, cloth, 3 00 

The Calculus is freely used in this work. One of the chief objects sought 
is to teach the stndents how to use analytical methods. It contains many 
problems completely solved, and many others which are left as exercises 
for the student. ' The last chapter shows how to reduce all the equations of 
mechanics from the principle of d'Alembert. 

STRENGTH OF MATERIALS AND THEORY OF 
STRUCTURES. 

By Henry T. Bovey, Dean of School of Applied Science, McQill 
University, Montreal, Canada , 8vo, cloth, 7 50 

ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL MECHANICS. 

By Col. Peter S. Michie, of U. S. Military Academy. Fourth 
edition 8 vo, cloth, 4 00 

" A revised edition, as taught to the Cadets of U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point." 
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A TEXT-BOOK ON THE MECHANICS OF MA- 
TERIALS, 

And on Beams, Columnf , and Shafts. Bj Prof. M. Merriman. 
Sixth edition, revised and enlargred 8vo. cloth, $4 00 

*' We cannot commend this book too highly. ^^—AmeHctin Engineer. 
" The well-earned repntation of the Author renders any comment on the 
qaality of the work enpcrfluous/*— Van NottrancTA Magazine. 

MECHANICS OF ENGINEERING. 

Comprising Statics and Dynamics of Solids, the Mechanics 
of the Materials of Construction or Strength and Elasticity of 
Beams, Columns, Shafts, Arches, etc., and the Principles of 
Hydraulics and Pneumatics with Applications. For the use of 
Technical Schools. By Prof. Irving P. Church, C.E., Cornell 
University 8vo, cloth, 6 00 

**The work if* very abundantly illai>trated, and the information is given 
in a style which cannot fail to make the student thoroughly master of the 
subject. Prof. Church may certainly be confsrratulated upon compressing a 
vast amount of instruction into a very small space without in any degree 
interfering with the necessary minuteness of detail or deamesa of descrip- 
tion."— Xoncton Industrial Seview. 

MECHANICAL FRINCTPLES OF ENGINEERING 
AND ARCHITECnJRE. 

By Henry Mosely, M.A., F.R.S. From last London edition, 
with considerable additions by Prof. D. H. Mahan, LL.D.,of 
the U. S. Military Academy. 700 pages. With numerous 
cuts 8vo, cloth, 5 00 

MECHANICS OF ENGINEERING AND MACHINER7. 

By Dr. Julius Weisbach. Designed as a Text-book for Tech- 
nical Schools and Colleges, and for the use of Engineers, 
Draughtsmen, etc. Second edition, thoroughly revised and 
greatly enlarged, by Gustav Herrmann, Prof, at the Royal 
Polytechnic School, Aachen, Germany. Translated by J. F. 
Klein, D.E., Prot. of Mechanical Engineering, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Pa. With numerous fine illustratious. Second edition. 

1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 5 00 

** Weisbach is a standard in all matters of Engineeringand Mechanics, 
and his teachings are accepted as correct.''^— Mechanical Engineer. 

MECHANICS OP THE MACHINERY OP TRANS- 
MISSION. 

Beinff Vol. IIL, Part I., Section II. of Mechanics of Engineering 
and Machinery. By Dr. Julius Weisbach. Edited by Prof. 
Gustav Hemnann and translated by Prof. J. F. Klein, Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pa 8vo, clotn, 5 00 

NOTES AND EXAMPLES IN MECHANICS. 

With an Appendix on the Graphical Statics of Mechanism. 
By Prof. L P. Church, Cornell University. 135 pages, with 
blank pages for problems 8vo, cloth, 2 00 
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APPLIED MECHANICS AND RESISTANCE OF 
MATERIALS. 

By Prof. G. Lanza. Showing Strains on Beams as determined 
by tlie Testing Machines of Watertown Arsenal and at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Practical and Theo- 
retical. Designed for Engineers, Architects, and Students. 
With hundreds of illustrations. Sixth edition, revised. 

t vol., 8vo, cloth, $7 50 

*' The whole work is a valuable contribntion to the f>abject of which it 
treats, and we can cordially recommend it." — London Buwier. 

WEISBACH'S MECHANICS. -HYDRAULICS AND 
HYDRAULIC MOTORS. 

With numerous practical examples for the calculation and 
construction of Water-wheels, including Breast, Undershot, 
Back-pitch, Overshot Wheels, etc., as well as a special discus- 
sion of the various forms of Turbines. Translated from the 
fourth edition of Weisbach's Mechanics, by A. Jay Du Bois. 
Profusely illustrated. Second edition 8vo, cloth, 5 00 

WEISBACH'S MECHANICS. THEORY OF STEAM- 
ENGINE. 

Translated from the fourth edition of Weisbach's Mechanics 
by A. Jay Du Bois. Containing notes giving practical examples 
of Stationary, Marine, and Locomotive Engines, showing Amer- 
ican practice, by H. H. Buel. Numerous illustrations. Second 
edition 8vo, cloth, 5 00 

MECHANICS OF THE GIRDER. 

A Treatise on Bridges and Roofs, in which the necessary and 
sufficient weight of the structure is calculated, not assumed, 
and the number of Panels and height of Girder that render the 
Bridge weight least for a ffiven Span, Live Load, and Wind 
Pressure are determined. By John D. Orehore, C.E. Illus- 
trated by over 100 engravings, with tables, etc 8vo, cloth, 5 00 

**The work bears internal evidences of patient industry and scholarly 
ability— is a valuable contribution to science and to the literature of 
Bridge building."— W. H. Sbablbb. C.B. 

CINEMATICS; OR, PRACTICAL MECHANISM. 

A Treatise on the Transmission and Modification of Motion and 
the Construction of Mechanical Movements. For the use of 
Draughtsmen, Machinists, and Students of Mechanical En- 
gineering, in which the laws governing the motions and 
various parts of Mechanics, as affected by their forms and modes 
of connection are deduced by simple geometrical reasoning, 
and their application is illustrated by accurately construct^ 
diagrams of the different mechanical combinations discussed. 
By Prof. Chas. W. MacCord. Fourth edition 8vo, cloth, 5 00 

'* The work can be confidently recommended to Draughtsmen, and all who 
have occasion to design machinery, as well as to every earnest student of 
Mechanics, young or o\^y— American MackinUt. 
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TREATISE ON FRICTION AND LOST WORK IN 
MACHINER7 AND MILL WORK. 

Containing an explanation of the Tlieory of Friction, and 
an account of tlie yarioaB Lubricants in general use, with a 
record of various experimenters to deduce the laws of Friction 
and Lubricated Surfacee, etc. By Prof. Robt. H. Thurston. 

Copiously illustrated. Fourth edition 8yo, cloth, $8 (M> 

^' It is not too high praise to 8ay that the present treatise is exhaustiye 
and a complete review of the whole eubjetV—Atfierican Engineer. 

CAR LUBRIOATION. 

Treating of Theoretical Relations, Coefficient of Friction, 
Beuring Metals, Methods of Lubrication, Journal-box Con- 
struction, Heated Journals, and the Cost of Lubrication. By 
W. E. Hall. Second edition, entirely rewritten. . .12mo, cloth, 1 00 

** A very nsefal book on a ^abject upon which literature is ve^ scarce. 
While the author jjives fnll credit to Prof. Thnrston and to Mr. Woodbury 
for their researcheo in this direction, he puts the various theories and re- 
sults of experinient in a very practical ^hape and shorn of all but the 
plainest mathematical dress. The volume is evidently the work of a 
practical investigator, and is correspondingly yB,\iia\)le.^^—E?igineering 
ifewa, 

A HISTORY OP THE PLANING MILL. 

With Practical Suggestions for the Construction, Care,, 
and Management of Wood-working Machinery. By C. R. 

Tompkins, M.E 12mo, cloth, 1 50 

" Each of these chapters is as ftiU of meat as an egg : they give the 
results of long experience and intelligent observation, and no proprietor 
of woodworking machinery and employer of labor can afford to be without 
a copy, nor should anv young mechanic, ambitious to excel in his calling, 
fail to send for W'—Tfie Lurmermany Chicago, June 15, 1889. 

DYNAMOMETERS, AND THE MEASUREMENT OF 
POWER. 

By J. J. Flather, Prof, of Mechanical Engineering in Purdue 

University, Lafayette, Ind 12mo, cloth, 2 OQ 

A Treatise on the Construction and Application of Dynamometers. Com- 
prising Determination of Drivini; Power, Friction Brakes, Absorption and 
Transmission Dynamometers, Power to Drive Lathes, Measurement of 
Water-Power. 

ELEMENTS OE MACHINE CONSTRUCTION AND 
DRAWING; 

Or, Machine-Drawing, with some elements of descriptive and 
rational Kinematics. A Text-book for Schools of Civil and 
Mechanical Engineering, and for the use of Mechanical Estab- 
lishments, Artisans, and Inventors. Containing the principles 
of Gearing, Screw Propellers, Valve Motions, and Governors, 
and many standard and novel examples, mostly from preRent 
American practice. By Prof. S. Edward Warren. Seventh 
edition. . . .* 2 vols., 8vo, text, and small 4to plates, cloth, 7 5(^ 

EXTRACTS FROM CHORDAL'S LETTERS. 

Comprising the choicest selections from the Series of Articles which 
have been appearing for the past two years in the columns of the 
American Machinist. With over 50 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 2 OO 

"The author discusses shop worlc and shop management with more 
practical shrewdness, and in a manner that Mechanics?. Artisans, and wide 
awake worlcing men, generally, cannot help but enjoy. "—^den^i/fculm^r^/Jan. 
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THE LATHE AND ITS USES ; 

Or, Instruction in the Art of Turning Wood and Metal. 
Including a description of the most modern appliances for 
the ornamentation of plane and curved surfaces, with a de- 
scription also of an entirely novel form of Lathe for Eccentric 
and Rose Engine Turning, a Lathe and Turning Machine com- 
bined, and ouier valuable matter relating to the Art. 1 vol. , 
8vo, copiously illustrated. Sixth edition, with additional 

chapters and Index 8vo, cloth, $6 00 

"The most complete work on the subject ever pablished/*— Jlm«riain 

Artisan. 
*'Here is an invaluable book to the practical workman and amateur. "— 

London Weekly Times. 

A TREATISE ON TOOTHED GEABING. 

Containing complete instructions of Designing, Drawing, and 
Constructing Spur Wheels, Bevel Wheels, Lantern Gear, 
Screw Gear, Worms, etc. , and the proper formation of Tooth 
Profiles. For the use of Machinists, Pattern Makers, Draughts- 
men, Designers, Scientific Schools, etc. With many plates. By 

J. Howard Cromwell. Fourth edition 12mo. cloth, 1 50 

*'Mr. Cromwell has accomplished good work in bringing together in this 
volume a great deal of information onlv to be found by searching many 
works, and by adding the results of his own experience in the field of 
Mechanical Engineering."— ^m«Hcow Machinist. 

A TREATISE ON BELTS AND PULLEYS. 

Embracing full explanations of Fundamental Principles ; 

proper Disposition of Pulleys ; Rules for determining widths 

of leather and vulcanized rubber belts, and belts running oyer 

covered pulleys ; Strength and Proportions of Pulleys, Drums, 

etc. Together with the principles and necessary rules for 

Rope Gearing and transmission of power by means of Metallic 

Cables. By J. Howard Cromwell, Ph.B., author of a Treatise 

on Toothed Gearincr 12mo, cloth, 1 50 

" This is a very complete and comprehensive treatise, and is worthy of 
the attention of all Mechanics who have anything to do with the manage- 
ment of belts and pulleys, etc."— iVattono^ Car Builder. 

SAW PILING. 

The Art of Saw Filing Scientifically Treated and Explained 
on Philosophical Principles. With explicit directions for 
putting in order all kinds of Saws, from a Jeweler's Saw to a 
Steam Saw-mill. Illustrated by 44 engravings. By H. W. 
Holly. Fifth edition ..18mo, cloth, 75 

SAW PILING. 

A Practical Treatise on Filing, Gumming, and Svrageing Saws. 

By Robert H. Grimshaw Fully illustrated 1 vol., 16mo. 1 00 

MACHINEIIY PATTEBN MAKING. 

A Discussion of Methods, including Marking and Recording 
Patterns, Printing Press, Slice Valve and Corliss Cylinders; 
How to Cast Journal-boxes on Frames, Differential Pulleys, 
Fly-wheels, Enjrine Frames, Spur, Bevel and Worm Gears, 
Key Heads for Motion Rods, Elbows and Tee Pipes, Sweeping 
Straight and Conical Grooved Winding Drums, Large Sheaves 
with Wrought and Cast-iron Arms, 128 full-size Profiles of 
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Gear Teeth of different pitches for Gears of 14 to 800 Teeth, 
with a Table showing at a glance the required diameter of 
Gear for a given number of leeth and pitch, Double Beat, 
Governor, and PI up: Valves, Screw Propeller, a chapter on 
items for Pattern Makers, besides a number of valuable and 
useful Tables, etc., etc. 417 illustrations By P S. Dingej, 

Foreman Pattern Maker and Draughtsman 12mo, cloth, $2 00 

** A neat little work that should be not only in the hands of evenr pattern 
maker, bat read by every foundry foreman and proprietor of foundries 
doing machinery vfork.^^— Machinery Moulder^s Journal. 



BOSTON MACHINIST. 

Beinpr a complete School for the Apprentice as well as the 
advanced Machinist, showing how to make and use every tool 
in every branch of the business ; with a Treatise on Screws and 
Gear^utting. By Walter Fitzgerald. Third ed*n. 18mo,cloth, 76 

STEAM HEATING FOB BUILDINGS. 

Or, Hints to Steam Fitters. Being a description of Steam 
Heating Apparatus for Warming and Ventilating Private 
Houses and Large Buildings, with Kemarks on Steam, Water, 
and Air in their Relations to Heating. To which are added 
useful miscellaneous tables. By Wm. J. Baldwin. Tliirteenth 

edition. With many illustrative plates 12mo, cloth, 3 60 

'*Mr. Baldwin has supplied a want long felt for a practical work 
on Heating and Heating Apparatus.*'— Monitory Enginfier, 

THE COST OP MANXJPACTUBES— AND THE AD- 

MINISTBATION OP WOBKSHOPS, PUBLIC 

AND PBIVATE. 

A System of Mechanical Book-keeping, based on the Card- 
Catalogue method, dispensing with skilled clerical labor and 
the use of books, by which the cost of manufactures may be 
promptly determined, either in gross or in any detail, as to 
component parts and operations thereon. Comprising a 
simple method of recording all dealings with materials which 
relate to its procurement, expenditure, or possession. Applied, 
with numerous practical illustrations, to the trust, accounta- 
bility for public property, and funds required of the U. S. 
Ordnance Department, with a review of its present practice. 
By Capt. Henry Metcalfe, U. S. Ordnance Department. Illustra- 
ted with tables, forms of cards, etc., etc. Second ed'n. 8vo, cloth, 5 00 

*' I feel sure that by the use of your methods I can determine a cost I have 
never been able to arrive at."— Ewart Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

*' We find that it enables ns to keep a more accurate record of each piece 
of work. We can locate the responsibility for any delay or omission.**— 
Rathbonb & Co., Stove Works, Albany. 

WBII^^KLES AND BECIPES. 

Compiled from the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. A collection 
of practical suggestions, processes, and directions, for the 
MECHANIC, ENGINEER, FARMER, and Housekeeper. 
With a COLOR TEMPERING SCALE, and numerous wood 
engravings. By Park Benjamin. Revised by Profs. Thurston 
and Van der Weyde, and Engineers Buel and Rose. Fifth 

revised edition 12mo, cloth, 2 00 

** Hundreds of Trade Secrets and Mechanical Shop Wrinkles." 
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MEOHANIOAIi ENGINEER'S POOEET-BOOE. 

By William Kent, M.E 12mo, morocco, 1100 pages, |5 00 

HEATING AND VENTILATING OF BUILDINGS. 

An Elementary Treatise. By Prof. Holla C. Carpenter, Cornell 
University 8vo, cloth, 3 00 

A TREATISE ON HYDRAULICS. 

By Prof. Henry T. Bovey, McGill University, Montreal. 

8vo, cloth, 4 00 

THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS. 

By A. Jay Du Bois. Three volumes. 8vo, cloth. 

Vol. I. Kinematics 3 50 

Vol. II. Statics 4 00 

Vol . III. Kinetics 3 50 

COMPRESSED AIR. 

By Frank Richarde ^ 12mo, cloth, 1 60 

A TREATISE ON ROPE DRIVING. 

By Prof. J. J. Flather. Purdue University 12mo, cloth, 2 00 

LOCOMOTIVE MECHANISM AND ENGINEERING. 

By H. C. Reagan, Jr 12mo, cloth, 2 00 

PRACTICE AND THEORY OF THE INJECTOR. 

By Strickland L Kneass. C.E 8vo, cloth, 1 50 
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